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8 IT 18 is of more « hatortagcs bs 
' that a Book be. worth 
reading than to know: by whom- 
it is writ, there would. have. | 
been no N. ace of acquainting 85 
the Public, „ 
firſt of the ' following LETTERS 
paſſed in Correſpondence, zf the 
lamented Death of the worthy 
Man who wrote them, had not 
prevented bis proſecuting a Plan, 
which the Reader without ſuch 
Notice might be juſtly ſurpriꝝ d 
to find abruptly relinquiſhed. 


as MW 


at ſome of the 


NE. 


ye ADDITIONS to the ſe— 
denth and eighth, and all the 
reſt, were written by the Author 
oft e-EngQuIRY into the Life 
and Writings of HOMER. T, hey 
take, it is true, @ quite different 
Read; yet all tend to one and. 


the Jame E nd 0 f promoting - 


; Learning and Virtue, and do- 


ing Fuſtice to the firſ cc 
Fors . MEN. 


Part 
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PART of a 
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SIR EVERARD NOR >. 


9 is it poſſible the Hurry 
of a Court, and the Duty of 
of two ſuch Places, ſhould leave you a 
Moment's Leiſure to beſtow upon Lite- 
rature---? If they do, may this come to 
your Hands at the lucky Hour, when, 
diſengaged and eaſy, you can afford to 
liften to the old Story I am juſt going 
zo tell you. © That FanLE was the firſt 
Form ia which Religion, Law, and 
* Philoſophy (united originally) ap- 
© peared in the World; that the an- 
* cient Fables, as we now read and un- 

A3 _ derfland. 


Part of a LETTER to 
derſtand them, convey no ſuch Knows 
ledge : that conſequently they are not 

* underſtood : that therefore learned 
* Men have had Recourſe to ſeveral 
© ingenious but claſhing Schemes to ex- 
© plain them; while ſome will have all 
© the Govs of Antiquity, to be deified 
Heroes; ſome, to be Jewiſh Patriarchs; 
© others, to be the firſt Egyptian Kings; 
© others, to be emblematical Figurcs, 
© like Sign-Poſts, in the, ſame Country; 
aud a late well-meaning' Writer has 
© even diſcovered them to be Types uf 


* our modern Divinity. 


* 


E decypher then theſe obſcure Ne- 
mains, and trace this loft Stream of 
ancient Wiſdom to its real Source, is 
the Aim of the following LtTTERS. 
Some of them having been writ to a 
young Gentleman of great Parts, but 
in a wrong Purſuit of Happineſs, has 
ſpread an Air of Pleaſantry thro the 
Whole ; which J am apt to think will 

be 
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Ar EVERARD FAWKENER. 


be no Diſc advantage. The .unnatural 
Separation of Learning from Life, has 
done infinite Harm to both. *'Twere 


| indeed pity @ Treatiſe ſhould be leſs 


inſtructive that it ſmile; or leſs enter- 
taining that it lay open ancient Wiſ- 
dom, canvaſs ſolemn Rites, and explore 


the Receſſes of the myſterious Es r. 


Several familiar humorous Terms have 
eſcaped in the Reviſal of the firſt þ 7 * 
Letters, which th very pardonable in 


private C orreſpondence, will yet require 
ſome Grains of Allowance from the 


Public: Mor ought we to loſe Sigbt of 
the original Deſign of theſe: Letters, 


which is, To explain the religious 


Opinions of the ANCIENTS, and 
© their conſequent Practice: If that 
be accompliſhed, no matter _— 
theſe Opinions were true, or ſuch as 

purer Religion, and improved abe 


have fince ſhewn us to be without Foun- 


dation. The Fable, for Inſtance, of 
he Death of ApoNis, proceeds upon a 
A4 - Man; 


|| 
| 
F 


Park of a a ec 


Miſtale; that of the Birth of SATURN 
upon Truth : And fo Men * your Can- | 
dour will Judge of the reſt. 


F ou ſuch, the Difficulty 7 75¹¹ 


; Attempt will procure an eaſy Pardon 


of Errors ſcarcely to be avoided in 
Jo various and abſtruſe a Reſearch : 


And both the Difficulty and Dignity of 


ſuch a Subject as the firft RELIGION 
and PRHILOSO PHY of the Lords and 
Lawgivers of the W, orld, will be My 


bet Apology for aa this Work 


a Proof of my Diſcernment in Men, 
while I publiſh the particular Aﬀettion, 


and unfei gned Attachment taken to 
Sir EvERARD FAWKEN E Ry 5 


Izs AUTHOR: 
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Pag. Line 


9 28. 


Ibid. 11. 
nde niſ. Whence taught, but from within? 
. Vofta eadem— VEST A and EaRTH's the ſame, th'eternal 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Onoifſeur. Skilful Judge. 
Niais. Simple, like a callow Bird. 


- Rufticand Facie. A Country-like Face. 
Ibid. 23. 
Ibid. 28. 


"Aygoixy eo. A Peaſant's Countenance. 


Facie prope, &c. With ſomething of a 3 ſo 
that he ſeems to have been not unlike our VIDA. 


Di ſincero, &c. Of an ingenuous and agreeable AſpeR. 
Di Color, &c. A Complexion betwixt fair and brown, 


with ſuch a Look and Features, as __ ſhew'd the 
Soundneſs of his Heart. 


. Una certa, &c. A certain Mien of ad Simplicity, 


an almoſt infallible Mark of noble Manners. 
Plas Bete More Idiot than Knave. 


Fire 
Lies under each, and points both to the EAR TR, 
Our common Seat, and to the private HEARTH. 


Principio — The Heaven and Earth, and liquid Plains, 


The Moon's reſplendent Orb, Titanian Stars, 


A SPIRIT inward feeds. — 
| Siue 
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TRANSLATIONS. 
Pag. Line = 
98. 4. Sive hunc Whether of Seed divine he firſt was made 
By- the ſupreme Creator, Source of Worlds ; 
Or if the recent Earth, ſever'd fo late 
From Ether, ftill retain'd ſome Kindred-Seeds, 
Which ſly PRoMETHEUS moiſt'ning with the Stream, 
Fram'd in the Likeneſs of th” all-ruling Gods. 


110. 19. Fupiter—Jove firſt cut ſhort the Term of ancient SPRING, 
140. 11. Jupiter —Almighty- Jove, Father and Mother both- | 
Of Gods, and Men, and Things. — 
146. 16. It Ver & lenu VENUS and vernal Gales go hand in 
hand, 
And balmy-pinnion'd Zephyr tends their Steps, 
Sweet Harbinger of Venus and the Spring, 
153. 6. Bagatelle— Trifling and Senſuality. 


154. 4 Felix qui—Happy the Man, who vers'd in Nature's Laws, 
Can each Effect aſcribe to it's own Cauſe ; ; 
Trample on Terrors and relentleſs Fate, 

Thid. 23. Quis enim Who e'er unanxious loved? 


157. 10. Virtutem V. rba—Meer Mera make Virtue, juſt as Trees 
a Grove. 


216. 14. An Relligio—What diſmal Deeds RB 110105 cou'd 


advite. 


222. 19. Neturam — Drive NaTURE out, wer't with a naked 
Sword, 
She' ll ſtill return. 


301. 22. Qui ſui Whoſe high Deſerts acquir'd a deathleſs Name. 


— 


Mutavit 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Pag. Line 
367. 11, Mautavit mentem—The giddy People changed their Mind, 


and burn 
With one Defire— to write, 


369. 23. Chi con una— Who with the ſelf-ame Wand 
Govern'd both human Things, and A 


divine. 


300. 20. Magnus ab The Courſe of Ages here begins anew, 


And mighty Months from hence ſucceſſive 
roll. 
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AGE 7. Line 25. Ben. read Brown. p. 9. I. 2. . barefooted. p. 50. 
P 1. 20. r. behold'ſt. p. 176. 1. 12. Father, . Grandfather's. p. 55. 


I. ar. ſprung, r. ſprang. p. 87. 1. 26. Note *, r. p. 58. p. 143. Note 
(n) dye gα e, - vy. p. 198. Note (2) ſimilia, r. ſimilis. id. & 
facrilegas, r. ſacrilegas, &. p. 272. Note (e) G.. p- 282. þ 12. 
Boſom, r. Womb. id. I. 25. there hear, r. there let you hear. p. 327, 
I. 18. Diſdain, r. Diſdain of. p. 335. Note (c) xeig, r. xs. p. 341, 
1. 4. after Goldſword, . or rather Fire-Artiſt; from NN Cha- 
reſh-oir. Hvęiri ins. p. 352. Note (s) v. Stillingfleet in Note (t). 
p. 383. Note, 1. 2. is always, r. is almoſt always. p. 391. Note (g) 
4 rr ,t, I. erTHOACYTR. 
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7 LETTER FIRST. 


? IS ſtrange, my Friend ! 'tis wond'rous Lett. To 
{ſtrange !-—Whence this new Curiaſi- 
ty? New indeed to you; to enquire 

about ancient Opinions; or about modern Books 

that entertain us with ſuch obſolete Stuff. Are 
you really become a Convert? Have you re- 
nounced the State of Infidelity in which you for- 
merly lived, and begin to believe, ſincerely be- 
lieve in the Knowledge and Capacity of the Ages 
long precceding our own ? Not a great while, 
ſince you wou'd hardly allow the credulous An- 
cients a moderate Share of Common Senſe ; or 
if they had been forced into any Acquaintance 
with the Arts of Life, you ſtill preſumed that 
all the World agreed with a great Prelate *, in 
AZ thinking 

Des Fables plus ridicules que cellis que Pon conte aux Fufans, 


ent fait da Religion des Papen. M. Boſſuet Diſc. fur Hitt. U- 
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Letters concerning Mytholog y. 


Lett. 1. thinking their Fables ridiculous, beyond the Fol- 
p of Children; and laughed at me, you may re- 


member, ſomewhat immoderately, for taking it 
into my head, That ſome of them had a Mean- 

ing, | 
May I now laugh a little in my Turn? Are 
you indeed come to think that their Authors 
were Men? Juſt ſuch Men as You or 1? That, 
you will fay, I never doubted : Perhaps not ; 
but only of its Conſequences: An Ancient might 
have the fame human Figure, and walk about 
upon two Legs as We do: But that they had 
the ſame Underſtanding, the ſame Views in Life, 
and purſued them after the ſame Manner, hat 
was a hard Saying: And ſtill a harder, That it 
wou'd have been as difficult to have perſuaded 
a Gentleman in Athens or Rome of the Legend 
of Venus and Adonis literally underitood, as to 
make a Briton ſwallow a Tale of the Virgin Ma- 
ry and her Spouſe St. Dominic; or an ingenious 
Pariſian of the Abbe's miraculous Tomb. But 
& now Dr. M** * has ſent you a Book, to which 
« when once {et down, you cou'd not riſe; and 
e when quite thro' it, the ſtrange Fancies it put 
ce into your Head, obliged you juſt to begin again. 
« They call it an Huquiry into the Life and 
« */ritings of Homer; tho' you think it ſhou'd 
© rather have bore the Title of the Rije of Arts 
© and Progreſs of Languages and Learning ; and 
&« js fall of Plates, whoſe Meaning above all 
«* tEings You With to have explained,” 
| G1vsB 


Letters concerning Mythology. | * 


GIVE you Joy, my Friend, of this new Turn Lett. 1 
of Mind, which puts you upon enquiring into the — 
Meaning of theſe mythological Enigma s; theſe 
extravagant Tales, and apparent Inconſiſtencies; 
which yet our learned Lord Verulam cou'd call 
the W1/dom of the Ancients, anda conſtant Source 
of Pleaſure to a ſpeculative Man, as they repre- | 
{ent ſome of the grandeſt Ideas in Nature and 
Art. Thus you will be more of a piece with 
yourſelf; and will not deſpiſe any Species of 

| Knowledge, or Form of conveying it, until you 
are well aſſured of its Emptineſs and Inſignifi- 
cancy. For 'tis, methinks, but modeſt to ſuppoſe 
that what imployed the Heads of the Philoſo- 
phers, the Tongues of the Poets, and Hands of 
the Prieſts for ſo many Ages, ſhould be able to 
afford Us ſome Ammuſement. Tho', to fay the 
Truth, yours is a common Caſe and there are 
few greater Inſtances of the unequal Judgements 
Men make of Things, than the current Preju- 
dices concerning the Ancients, and particularly 
their Mythology. How elſe ſhou'd it come to 
paſs, that in an Age which in moſt reſpects has 
done them Juſtice, and in ſome reſpects more 
than Jus tice 3 when their Title not only to a 
Superiority in the Arts of Life ſtands fairly re- 
coznized, but even to Reach and Invention in moſt 
of the Sciences, that ſtill they ſhould be reckon 
Children or Changelings i in their d Mytbology ? 

I am not therefore ſurprized at this Revelution 
in your Taite, who with to 7bink, as well as dc 

A 3 con- 
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Letters concerning Mytholog y. 


Lett. 1. conſiſtently; nor much at the Occaſion of it. 
be Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Ho- 


mer is not ill calculated to deſtroy either a blind 
Zeal for the Ancients, of which you uſed to im- 
peach ne, or a blind Prejudice againſt them, 
with which I uſed to return your Compliment ; 
and a Glimpſe of Truth, ſuch is her Beauty, tho' 
but a fide-long Glance, naturally produces De- 
fire of more. 

NEED I warn a Man of your Pleaſantry a- 
gainſt taking this Way of ſpeaking, ſeriouſly? — 
No: I would not, you well know, altogether fol- 
low the old Sages in their Philoſophy; how much 
ſoever I may admire their Morals ; much leſs would 
I theologize (forgive me that hard word) with 
thoſe whoſe Schemes were irreconcilable to Rea- 
ſon and themſelves. Theſe Things, when ſet a- 
bout in earneſt, muſt be taken in other Lights, 
All the Uſe I wou'd have you to make of them, 
is a little innocent Speculation, wiſole:fole Effect, 
as Tach Anvil lays of all the fine things you can 
write, is 70 mare you fimper a little, ſhake your 
Head, ſay it is a pretty, ingenious kind of a 
Thing, and ſo have done. 


Jam, 
My dear Friend 
Yours &c, 


LETTER 


Letters concerning Mythology. 7 
LETTER SE OO D. 


EAV EN proſper all good Purpoſes, Lett. 2. 
“ and give Virtue to put them in er- 
cution ! Be not offended at my well- meant 
Wiſh : One of your former Favourites“, whoſe 
Fellow all Antiquity, you were ſure, had never 
produced, ſays a plain thing prettily; 


Chi ben commancia, ha la Meta de POpra : 
Ne # commincia ben, ſe non dal Cielo. 


Believe me, my Friend, to paſs from a Life of 
Gayety and Pleaſure to Stud) —and that kind 
of Application which real Learning requires, is 
no eaſy Tranſition. I know you make great E- 
lopements; and have at times paſſed a whole long 
Week without ſeeing ** *. And who knows 
but theſe ſtudious Fits may return ſtill more 
frequently, and at laſt fix the Habit on the other 
fide ? Mean time give me leave to cheriſh the 

good Diſpoſition, and to feed the tender Babe 
with Aliment not too oppolite to its wonted 
Diet. 

Do you remember the laſt time you did me 
the Pleaſure to ſpend ſome Days at B***, the 
Wit you threw away upon the uncouth Figure 
of the old muſty Book, in Boards and Ben-Lcœa- 

A 4. ther, 


a Sigre Battiſſa Guarint, 
þ He who begins aright has near half done; 
Nor can we well begin, if not with Heaven. 
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8.1 Letters concerning Mytholog . 


Lett. 2. ther, haſped with Braſs, that lay upon my Ta- 
ble? Out of that fame aukward Utenſil, as you 
called it, will I give you a Specimen of the 
harmleſs Entertainment to be had fror an old Sto- 
ry, which I read this Morning. Your Experience 

in the Subject will render it very intelligible. 
* AT the Birth of VENUS, or Beauty, the 
Gods held a grand Feaſt ; to which among the 
© other Deities came P/entv, the Son of Foreſight ; 
© and, as is uſual on ſuch Occaſions, Poverty 
came likewiſe a begging, and hung on about 
© the Door. Tow'rds the End of the Entertain- 
ment, Plenty being intoxicated with Nectar, 
© (for there was as yet no Wine) went into the 
Garden of 7cve, and oppreſſed with the cele- 
© ſtial Liquor ſunk down in Sleep. Poverty 
« ſpied him in this plight ; and as ſhe had long 
© wiſhed for a Child by him to ſupply her 
Wants, ſhe flipt ſecretly into the Garden, laid 
© herlelt gently down by his Side, and was made 
the Mother of Cupid, or Deſire. For this rea- 
ſon the Child became a Vaſſal to Venus, both 
* as being begot on the Feſtival of her Birth, 
© and being likewiſe naturally addicted to Beau- 
ty, which ſhe poticked in the higheſt Degree. 
CUPID therefore, as the Ofepring of Plenty 
and Poverty, takes after either Parent, and in- 

© herits a mixed kind of Fate, 

IN the firſt place, like his Mother, he is 
c perpetually in ant; and far from being beau- 
titel or bicoining, as moit People imagine, 
| Be 


* 


* 


A 


A 
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© he is cager, ravenous and rough; wandering a-Lett. 2. 


bout barefoot, without Houſe or Habitation ; 
* ſleeping before Doors, or by the Way:-ſide 
under the open Sky, and conſtantly accompa- 
© nicd with Craving and Indigence. But at the 
« ſame time, like his Father, he is ever forming 
* Deſigns upon all that is beautiful and good: is 
© courageous, forward, indefatigable and cunning ; 
« {till contriving ſome Fetch, and fond and fruit- 
ful of new Tricks. He is plodding all his Lite 
long; is artful, perſuaſive, plauſible and be- 
* witching : Neither mortal nor immortal in his 
Conſtitution; but at times, in one and the ſame 
© Day, he lives and blooms in Affluence; then 
* languiſhes and dies; and in a little time revives 
again, 1n virtue of his Father's Nature. What- 
* ever he receives is immediately ſpent and gone: 
So that Love can never be truly called rich; 
nor is he ever wholly deſtitute ; but conſiſting 
of Contraries, is at once covetous and profule, 

* baſaful and brave; has a Deſire to domineer, 

© and @ Diſpoſition to Servitude; the Elevation 
and Port of a Prince, and Fawning and Mean- 
< nels of a Slave. ” 

Now you have read this little Tale ; be inge- 
nuous and tell me, cou'd any pretty Fellow about 
Town have better painted the blind miſchievous 
Boy? Say, you who are a Connoiſſeur, J am afraid 
toy 8 is he truly repreſented? Did the Pain- 
ter, think you, underſtand: Life? For if he was a 
Maſter in this delicate Part of it, you will doubt- 

leis 


80 
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Lett. 2. leſs admit he might excel in the whole. Think 
upon your former Ways, my Friend ! of the 
Contempt you uſed to expreſs for the ignorant 
impolite Ancients, and, as you are in a fair Road, 
repent throughly of your Infidelity. But I have 

another Queſtion, a little different, to aſk. 
Cov'p any body, do you imagine, take it 
| into his Head after reading this Alluſion, That 
11 © the Author of it actually believed the little flut- 
| © tering Thing he has ſo exquiſitely deſcribed, to 
* bea real divine Perſon, and wou'd worſhip 
* him accordingly as 4 Cad! One ſhou'd think 
| not: Eſpecially as this very Parable has been ta- 
* ken for an Argument of his Unbelief of the 
whole Train of his national Divinities, whom he 
reverenced in Obedience to the Laws of his 
| Country, and profeſſed himſelf incapable of ex- 
| plaining their Natures and myſtical Generation. 
1 Or, on the other hand, wou'd it not be as ab- 
17 ſurd to ſay, that it had no Meaning at all ? It 
1 muſt be a ſtrange Turn of Mind that cou'd lead 
to either: For to believe it literally, or to 
ce condemn it tor Want of Ingenuity, are equally 
« prepoſterous.” I ſhall certainly expe& you on 
Wedneſday, with Mr. VK * *, and always am, 
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LETTER THIRD. 


1 


ERE you not aſhamed to confeſs ſo much Lett. 3. 


Lazineſs in good Company? Not to en- 
dure the Labour of making out the Plan of a 
Work you ſo much wiſh to comprehend ! Was 
it a long Letter from B**** in bad Writing 
and beau-ſpelling, you cou'd plod till Midnight; 
and be at abundance of Pains to decipher the 
crooked Scrawl, in order to come at all the pret- 
ty Sentiments it contained. Well-—; I will in- 
dulze you for once; and try to intangle you in 
Study, by laying Baits in your Way, and ſending 
you the Plan, you fo conſiſtently long to ſee, and 
will not take the Pains to make out. 

THE ENQUIRY into the Lyfe and Wri- 
tings of HOMER promiſes little by its Title- 
page: It bears no Name of Author, or Printer, 
nor of the Lord to whom it is addreſſed ; nei- 
ther 1s there a Dedication ; but after the manner 
of the Ancients it has a reſpect to this noble and 
learned Perſon from Beginning to End. The 
Head of Homer, which you ſce prefixed, is ta- 
ken from the Buſt of a fine Statue, probably 
that mentioned by Cedrenus, as formerly one of 
the chief Ornaments of Conſtantinople, and now 
in the rich Cabinet of that great and good Man, 
the celebrated Dr. Mead. In viewing his beau- 
tiful Collection of ſome of the fineſt Remains 


of 
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Lett. 3. of Antiquity, I took particular 885 of this 
S—— Buſt, and well remember to have been ſtruck 
with a plain ruftick Look, ſomething niais 
but ingenious and thoughtful, ſuch as they ſay Hoi- 
fure's was, which I don't think truly repreſented 
in the Plate prefixed to the ENQUIR Y ; but 
the Original gave me a juſter, more natural Idea 
of a ftroling fanciful Bard, than the Head of 
the noble Forneſe Statue in the Great Duke's 
Wo Gallery. 
| j | TH Is is one of thoſe Perceptions or Prejudi: 
wo} ces, if you pleaſe, one cannot ſo eaſily give ac- 
* count of: We feel it; but for the moſt part are 
Wl | not able to tell, Thy it is ſo. Muſt there not 
be ſome Connexion in Nature between a fruitful 
teeming Fancy, and his Part of Phyſiognomy ? 
You, my Friend, who are a ſecond Cherea, and 
have ſo nicely viewed oe fort of Faces, try your 
{kill now upon the other Sex, and tell me why 
many of the greateſt Poets have had a imple 
country Look? The immortal Mantuan is re- 
corded by Donatus to have been ruſticand Facie; 
the peaceful He/iod, ayeping wepoo ry; The- 
Ccrifus muugvixey , BAsmwr, With even a H- 
ral Look; (not meaning, I ſuppoſe, a Biſhop's. ) 
The celebrated Vida was thought by his Cotem- 
porarics* to reſemble / gil for the ſame very 
reaſon : Facie prope ri e adeo ut noſtro Vide 
nom abſimilis „ deri poſit, Dante Ali- 
geri, the Parent ot Italian Poetry, is {aid to have 
been 


„ B: 
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been di ſincero e grato Afpetto : His Succeſſor Lett. 3. 
the divine Petrarcha, Di Color tra bianco e bru -. 


m con Tſeuardo e Fatezze che ben moſtravan la 
Schiettezza del Cuor + And the two Rivals, in 
one kind of Poetry, Taſſo and Guarini, (if an O- 
riginal and Copy may be properly ſo called) had 
both una certa Ciera di ingenua ſemplicitd, In- 
dizio di rado fallace di bei Coſtumi: Even the 
ſhrewd witty La Fontaine, (for fuch you know 
he appears in his Writings) was in his old Houſe- 
keeper's Opinion, plus befre que malin: and had 
ſo much the Appearance of that ſame Bezz/e, that 
the Counteſs of C ** * *, with whom he lived, 
ſa id to a Lady who aſked if ſhe was got into 
her new Houſe * That ſhe had now only three 
domeſtic Animals to fetch home, her Cat, her 
Parrot, and La Fontaine. 
War ſhall we ſay of this ſtrange Cor- 
reſpondence of Features? A Correſpondence 
which extended not only to Poets in general, 
but to Poets of the fame Turn and Temper ? 
The polite amorous Cardinal Bembo, before he 
obtained that Dignity, was complimented by 
his learned Friends with reſembling the ele- 
gant Maſter of Love, the fweet-tongued Ovia, 
not only in his Face, but his ſlender ſprightly 
Perſon®; and a Life of Petrarcha, the Author of 
many a delicate Strain, wrote by another Hand, 


makes 


b Notes far Boileau. | 

© Ovidius omni vitd atque vitu excultus atque expolitus, tum 
tenui £5 De ſco Corpore, Nerwi/que compacto; qualis ſeilicet eft PE- 
TAUS BEMBUS Vir unus omnium « lerantifſimus. 


L. G. GyYrraLpi Dial. de Vita Poet. 
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Lett. 3. makes him to have been 7% fach another: di 
commune Statura, non di molto gran Forge, ma 
di mirabil Deftrezza . Had the Decency of the |. 
Cardinal's Character permitted, what Leſſons in 
the belle Paſſion might you not have expected 
from the Pen that produced the inimitable Az90- 
lains®; and had Ovid been under any happy 
Neceſſity of a like Decorum, what Refinements, 
what Gallantry wou'd have ſhone in his Art 
of Love? A Satiriſt, tis true, may well be 
thought to wear a different Aſpect ; his Converſe 
with the World, treading the beaten Road, 
ſearching out and expoling Vice in all its little 
Diſguiſes, may ſharpen his Looks, and imbitter 
his Face: But let us remember, his Province is 
the moſt unpoetical of Parnaſſus ; and ſtill, that 
| one of the moſt approved among the Ancients 
if was remarkable for his Verecundia virginalis, the 
Modeſty of a Maid in his Countenance and Man- 
ers; which at the ſame time I can by no means 
affirm to appear in his Writings. 

Nou, for a Wager, are you running over 
all the Poets by Profeſſion, and all the poctically 
diſpoſed of your Acquaintance, and clailing their 
Wo | Viſages in your Imagination. This one, ſay you, 
1 bas a comic, that a tragic, t'other a tragicomical 
Look. © HOY: is an ic, tnerea jet 2 vonder a bin- 

aric Phyſiognomy. Mr. X *Jooks juſt like 

| Bat 
a Of a middle Stature, not very ſtrong, but wonderful A- 


| gility. | 
* b hey are Dialogues upon Love, wrote with great Delicacy | 


* * 
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But what am I doing? and whither has thisLett. 3. 
Idea of Simplicity in the Head of the great Poet WWW 


led me ? Quick let us return, my Friend, and 
quit the Genus irritabile Vatum, the teſty rhim- 
ing Race, without diſcompoſing a Hair in the 


Toupèe of the meaneſt Servant of the Muſes ; 


and rather enquire, what Foundation there can 
be in Nature for this unqueſtionable Reſemblance 
in the Aſpects and Manners of Men? 

SHALL weliſten tothe ingenious Phy/iognomi/t? 
who tells us, That the chief Indications of Mens 
ͤDiſpoſitions are to be found in their Countenan- 
ces, and center particularly in their Looꝶs, their 
«© very Souls appearing thro' their Eyes to an 
<« intelligent Spectator, as thro' the Gates and 


% Avenues of the Mind *: That a ſet, ſimple 


* Look, for example, little moiſt Eyes, moving 
* Eye-brows, ſoftened Features, are Signs of a 
* Man's being contemplative, thoughtful, given 
* to learning, and particularly the Belles Lettres b. 
Again, © That a dark humid Eye, open, and 
* frequently fixed, is a Sign of Thought and Per- 
* ception ; but if it likewiſe look Mild, and be- 
* 2121, it further betokens Worth and Ingenuity ; 
« for ſuch, ſays he, was the Eye and Looks of 
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1 Lett. 3. PrRHA S you will hold yourſelf a better 5 

ﬀl SN Judge of the following Aſpects, which he de- © 
ſcribes much to the ſame purpole : © Eyes, fays 
© he, ſtanding frequently open, without winking, 
R looking g. gentle and humane, ſwimming in a by 
: tranſparent Fluid, ſhew the Perſon to be * 
* contemplative, a Lover of Knowledge, of a 

* feet Diſpoſition, and addicted to Love: And 

_ ſtill ſtronger, © That ſuffuſed Eyes, fluctuating, L 
© and as 'twere beaming in themſelves, beſpeak a = 
© ſtrong Inclination to Pleaſure and the Delights 2 
© of Venus; and that Perſons with ſuch a Look 
are generally ſtraight, beneficent, of a noble 

[| Nature, and addicted to Poetry and Ver. 

=_ | - | WHATEVER the Caſe may be, or how ſlip- 

„ pery ſoever the Judgement, when we deſcend to 

8 Particulars, the Opinion we cannot help forming 

of every Man at firſt fight to his Advantage or 

„ Prejudice, according as his Aſpect and Appear- 

1 aance pleaſe or diſguſt us, ſeems to ſay, That it 

is not without reaſon we ſuppoſe a Connexion be- 

tween a certain Set of Features, and ſuch and 

ſuch Manners which uſually attend them. Yours 

did not deceive me, who am affectionately, 


Your &c. 
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= LETTER FOURTH. 


HAT a F low of Spirits 1b you have Lett. 4. 
had, my gay Friend! when you re- 


ceived my laſt Letter ? I will forfeit a good deal, 
or you had been juſt come home from V , 


or perhaps were to go thither next Morning. In 
either Caſe the Infection wou'd work : Our Mind 
not only retains Impreſſions of the Companies we 
leave, but moulds itſelf beforehand to the Hu- 
1 mour and Manners of thoſe with whom we are 
5 about to aſſociate, ſo it be done with our good 
= Liking, and Hopes of Pleaſure. I am ſure you 
7 have been in high Humour by the ſprightly 
5 Debut of your Anſwer. « Wonderful Science, 
1 « fay you, profound ſagacious Phyſiognomy ! 
« highly befitting a grave contemplative Man! 
su therefore expect that I will Jportly ſend | 
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4 ce you a Treatiſe of Palmeſtry, or revive old Par- | 
1 1 tridge, aud write an Almanack.“ | \ 

3 "Tis very. well, Sir, and not much out of 

0 Character: But after fo laying, may I ven- 

XZ ture to put you in mind of a certain Perſon, the 

+ quickeſt at catching Faces, and odd Miens, of ö 


2 all the Circle of my Acquaintance. Can you re- 
= member, dear Sir, this young Gentleman, who i 
: after he had, like Leonardo da Vinci, been ſtro- 4 
3 ling, if not from Street to Street, at leaſt from 
8 Company to Company, and obſerved all the 
= B - ſtrange 

; I a Beginning ; Firſt Stroke, | 
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Lett. 4. ſtrange Setts of Features, uncouth Airs, and con- 
ſtrained Poſtures he had met with, uſed to come 

full fraught to me, © Who ſhou'd I meet with in 
ſuch a Place but Mr. * * *? ] proteſt I can't a- 
bide that Man's Look. He's double and kna- 
viſh for certain, If you obſerve, he never looks 
you ſteadily in the Face; a Half-grin upon one 
ſide of his, betrays ſome crooked Sentiment 
within. 
« PPR Ax, have you ever ſeen the plump Mr. 
& Papillon? How ſmooth his blooming vacant 
« Face! Thought and Wrinkles wiped clean out 
© of it! But happily ſupplied by the two pret- 
ce tieſt unmeaning Dimples in his Cheeks, and 
te the two perteſt pinking Eyes that ever charmed 
&« a fair Lady. Mr. BX** came in, and fat 
ce juſt by him, with his ſedate Aſpect, and 
© compoſed Countenance, that commanded Re- 
c ſpect whenever he appear'd, and drew At- 
ce tention whenever he ſpoke. Bleſs me, how 
<« intent and piercing he looks! But for the 
t Spirit that every now and then Bathes from his 
« Eyes, and the gentle Smile that o'erfpreads his 
« Features, I ſhould take him for a meer plod- 
&« ding Wight, not without a Daſh of the Mi- 
te ſanthrope.* His Friend Mr. A* looks oper 
« like Heaven: You wou'd think you ſaw into 
ce his Heart: Truth and Generofity ſeem painted 
© in every Lineament.— I am ſure he is a good 
© Man, But oh! the painful Picture of Chagrin ! 
L The 
* Man-hater; | 
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«« The imbittered excoriate Look of *** Eſr. ! Lett. 4: 
« An old exhauſted ſickly Rake! Diſmal! A 
« moſt forbidding Phiz. I wou'd have thee 
« drawn and ſet up a Memento mori in St. F. 
« C**#*] where thou'd reform more young 
« Fellows, than all the laboured and lab'ring 
. « Sermons ever preached in the Place. But a 
propos to Sermons, —Of all the living Buſts I 
ever ſaw, no one comes up to the gloomy 
© buck ram Viſage of the Vicar. How is every 
better Sentiment effaced from his whole Coun- 
c tenance | Not a Spark of Goodneſs or Veſtige 
« of Humanity in any one Feature : Dark, un- 
©« ſocial and ſullen, with cloudy Brow, lightleſs 
Eyes, pendant Checks, and double Chin, he fits 
« recolleted in gruft Silence: But upon the 
« leaſt Emotion, the Bear and the Clown appear 
<« tumbling in all his Geſtures, begrim his un- 
« gainly Looks, ſtrain his Muſcles, diſtort his 
« Motions, and briitle his whole Behaviour.” 

Or whole drawing, my good Friend, are 
thete Characters? Upon what are ſuch quick 
1 Feelings of Men and Manners founded? Won— 
= derful Science] ſay J in my turn, profound ſa- 
8 gacicus Phyſiognomy ! there's but a ſhort Step, 

'twou'd ſeem, between thee and thy Sifter-Science 

 B Palmeſtry, and from thence to Aſtrology, predict 

a ing the Weather, and telling Fortunes, 
Te x don't be too much out of Conntenance 
0 at being catched exerciſing that perceptive Fa- 
| | BY | culty 
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a! Lett, 4. culty with which Nature has endowed you, of 

11 Ways diſcovering Mens Conditions from their Air and 

I Aſpect: You have ſome good People for Pat- 

1 terns, who practiſed the ſame Art. What tho 

11 Fortune-tellers, Quack- Doctors and Gypſies ab- 

118 uſe it; you need not go a ſtroling with them, 


except you pleaſe. Becauſe there are Emprrics, 
wou'd you have no Phyſicians? Becauſe there 
are rhyming Dunces, wou'd you have no Poets ? 
Or becauſe there are wicked Heretics, would 
you have no orthodox Divines? But you have 
better Company than Sir Sidrophel, tho' not yet 
of your Acquaintance : I will venture to intro- 
duce you to one or two of them in my next Let - 
ter. Till then, 


My dear Friend, 


(9 Adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER FIFTH. 


OU are a very hard Craver. Is your Im- Lett. 8 
patience owing to a Deſire of knowing 


your Fellow-Phyſiognomiſts, now you have 
found out your ſelf to be one of the number; 
or to an Inclination incident to young People, for 
which a Royal Miſtreſs (if ſhe was one) was re- 
markable in the laſt Century, a Liking to hear 
old Stories? Which of them ſoever it be, in per- 
formance of my Promiſe, hear the Sentiments 
of——T will not yet tell you who. 


cc 


cc 
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2 Memoires de la Vis du Comte de GRammonrT. Chap. VII. XI. 


« THAT the Diſpaſitions of Mens Minds 
are connected with their Bodies, and influ- 
enced by the Changes that happen to 7hem, is 
very evident both in People intoxicated with 
Liquors, and under Diſtempers : In both Caſes 
the Temper and Sentiments appear extremely 
different; and are plainly made fo by the dif- 
ferent Temper and Diſpoſition of the Body. 
On the other hand, the Body is frequently 
affected by the Paſſions of the Mind, as ap- 
pears in languiſhing Lovers, in Perſons who 
have been violently frighted, who are ſunk 
with Grief, or ecſtatic with Pleaſure. And 
not only ſo, but in things that happen natu- 
rally, without any Shock or Violence, it is 
caſy to perceive that the Soul and Body are 


linked together in ſo intimate an Union, that 
* ce they 


BEL 
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they are generally ſpeaking the reciprocal Cauſes 


of the Alterations happening in each other. For 


. * 


* never was there ſuch a Creature produced or 
* ſeen, as had the Body and Shape of an Animal 
& of one Species, and the Inſtinct and Diſpoſitions 
e of an Animal of another Species: But always 
ce along with the Body, it muſt have the Man- 
ce ners too, of one and the fame Animal. It 
« follows therefore that of fuch a Caſt of Bo- 
« dy, ſuch a Mind muſt be the neceſſ- ary Con- 
* ſequence. Among the Irrationals, we ſee the 
ee ſkilful in the ſeveral kinds, forming their 
* Judgements of them by their Make : By this 
« Jockeys judge of Horſes, and Sportſmen of 
© Dogs : But if their Method of judging be 
& well founded, as the ſame Cauſes muit needs 
ce produce the ſame Effects, it muſt be likewiſe 
* poſſible to diſcern Mens Conditions and Cha- 
ce racters by their Perſons and Aſpects.” * 
THEN the Author ventures to lay down the 
general Principles upon which you are to reaſon, 
and proceeds to put them himſelf in Practice, 
not only by going over the principal Parts of the 
human Body, and aſſigning the various Diſpoſi- 
tions of the Mind, which uſually accompany their 
various Make and different Structure; but, vice 
verſa, runs over the chief Characters in Life, 
and accurately deſcribes the Perſon and Appear- 
ance of a brave Man, of a Coward; of an in- 
genicus 
* APIETOT. c-. 
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Letters concerning Mytbolog y. 


he reſumes the Conſideration of 


this ſtrange Connexion. 


« I am perſuaded, ſays he, that the Soul and 
Body ſympathize with one another, for many 
Reaſons. 
the Mind being any way altered, makes the 
Form and Habit of the Body to alter with 
it; as on the other hand, the Form and Make 
of the Body being changed, produces a fimi- 
lar Change in the Diſpoſition of the Mind, 


Grief and Joy are Aﬀections properly belong- | 
in to the Mind: Yet every body can perceive . 


Grief in the heavy Look of an afflicted Man, 
and Joy in the chearful Countenance of a hap- 
py one. 
Temper varied, were it poſſible that the Body 
ſhou'd retain, unmoved, its former State, there 
might, it is true, be {till ſome ſort of ſympa- 
thetic Intercourſe between them, but not ſo 


thorough and mutually affecting as it is at pre- 


ſent. For now it is very evident, that the one 
follows and participates with the other and 
from no Conſideration more than from the 


Effects of Madneſs. This Diſtemper likewiſe 


ſeems properly to affect the thinking Faculty, 
B 4 | cc «the 


The Temper and Diſpoſition of - 


When the Soul is affected, and its 


23 
genious Man, of a Blocꝶhbead; of an impudent Lett. 5. 
Man, of a modeſt one, and ſo on throughout the 
great Variety of Characters in the World, both 
good and bad. After which, being led back as 
it were naturally, by an Induction of Effects to 
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Lett. 5. 


Letters concerning Mytbolog y. 
& the Soul. Vet Phyſicians by cleanſing the 


* Body by Medicines, and by making the Pa- 


<« tient obſerve Rules of Diet preſcribed for the 
« fame Purpoſe, rid the Soul of that terrible 
c Diſorder : So that by one and the ſame Re- 
c medy, applied to the Body, both its own State 
* and Appearance is changed from what it was 
* under a diſordered Mind, and the Mind it- 
ec ſelf is delivered from Madneſs. But ſince they 
te both change by one and the ſame Means ap- 
ce plied to oze of them, and change both together, 
ce it is evident that they throughly depend upon 
ge and mutually affect one another.“ 

Now wou'd I give ſomething to know, 
whoſe Opinions you imagine you have been 
reading? Some fanciful viſionaire Doctor's „ ſup- 
poſe, like the Spaniſh Huarte, or French De/- 
marets : ſome Mump/imus, who fat in his Cloſet, 
and built chimerical Schemes, a Stranger to the 


A 


World, and to ſtrict Reaſoning, Juſt the con- 


trary : They are the Opinions of no leſs Man 
than Plato's Rival, and Alexande”s Maſter—the 
ſevere, abſtract, diſcerning ARISTOTLE; who 


was ſo fully convinced of their Juſtneſs and 


Truth, that in his moſt elaborateWork, his favou- 
rite new-invented Organon, upon which he ſeems 


willing to reſt his Reputation *, he concludes 


the 
24 APIZTOT. cue. 
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Letters concerning Mytholog y. 


the ſecond Book of the firſt Analytics with an Lett. [F 
Abridgement of the Principles of Phyſiognomy, ==w— + 


Theſe the Philoſopher lays down as Foundations 
upon which you may reaſon, and from which, 
according to the Conditions there preſcribed, you 
may form certain Concluſions. 


In the Progreſs of Philoſophy Speu/ippus taught | 
after Plato, and Xenocrates ſucceeded Speuſip- 


us. Xenocrates was a perfect Pattern of Virtue 


in his Life and Manners. He began his Lectures 


early in the Morning, and his Gate ſtood open 
to all Lovers of Wiſdom and Knowledge, A 


young Athenian, Polemo by Name, very wild 
and abandoned to Pleaſure, in his Return from 
a Night Ramble, happened to be paſſing drunk 


that way about Sun-riſing. To go in and bam 
boozle the old ſtarched Philoſopher was too 


tempting a Frolic to be reſiſted by a Youth in 


that Condition. Fluſtered therefore as he was, 
and in his gaudy revelling Dreſs, flowing with 


Perfumes, and crowned with Flowers, in he 


bounced among the learned Band who were 


" 


liſtening to their ſtay'd Teacher; He fat down 
too, with a mimical Gravity, that he might 


watch 
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26 Letters concerning Mytholog y. 


Lett. 5. watch a witty Opportunity to confound the mu- 
ſty Moraliſt, and march off. At his firſt Ap- 
pearance ſome Marks of Indignation broke from 


e 75 NS AR - DIRT 6 J pu obs 5 2 8 Fes 
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the Audience that threatned him with a ſudden 
Exit: But Xemncrates, without altering his 5 
Countenance, made a Sign to let him alone; and f 
changing the Subject of his Diſcourſe, he began : 
to reaſon of Modeſty, —of Temperance, — of go- 
verning the Paſſions, —and Self-command. P O- « 
L EMO was not fo far gone, as to be incapable 
of underſtanding what he heard; but looking 
14 ſomething amazed and fooliſh, he began to Jiſten 
I to the eloquent Philoſopher; and liſtened ſo long, 
{88 | until he was ſtruck with the Gravity of the 
„ Man, and the Truth of his Doctrine. He then 
0 | firſt ſtole up his Hand, and taking the Garland 
. from his own Head, he threw it upon the * 
| "WAR Ground ; then he pulled in his Arm under his 
| 1 | Robe; by and by he gathered in the flowing 
N jaunty Skirts of it; by degrees his Looks changed; 
1 the iupertinent apiſſh Fleer of a fine Fuddle-cap 
„ ſettled into Senſe and Compoſure: He forgot the 
1% intended Frolic, was aſhamed of his Debauch, 
0 | and went home fo ſtung with a Senſe of his Fol- 
{08 ly, and fo convinced of the Amiableneſs of Vir- 
1 tue, that he became a conſtant Hearer of Xe- 
TREND nocrates, eminent for the Regularity of his Life, | 
| 118 and ſuch a Proticient in Learning, that at his | 
If | | | Maſter's Death he ſucceeded in the Direction of | 
— 11 the Platonic School, | 
[| | T AIs 1 
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Letters concerning Mythology. 


Among his other Writings, as if he great Phi- 
lo/opher had not ſufficiently exhauſted the Mat- 
ter, he new-modelled and confiderably augment- 
ed the Treatiſe written by Ariſtotlè upon that 
. The Introduction is remarkable. It any 


Branch of Science, ſays he, be uſeful, thoſe 


* who ſtudy the Knowledge of the Natures and 


© Diſpoſitions of Men from their Appearance and 


Aſpect, may reap many and great Advantages 
from their Art: For no body wou'd chuſe to 
commit his Wife or Child, or entruſt a Sum 
of Money, or any valuable Depo/itum ; or in- 
* deed wiſh to contract any kind of Friendſhip 
with a Man who has a Mark of Perfidy, In- 
* temperance, or other wicked Diſpoſition writ- 
ten in his Face, But to ſum up the Matter 
in a Sentence, all Mankind, as it were by an 
immediate, infallible, B Divination, 
demonſtrate in their Looks and Motions, their 
* peculiar Caſt of Mind, and Manner of Life* : 
So that the ſkilful Phyſiognomiſt may cul- 
tivate Friendſhip with the Good, and avoid all 
Commerce with the Evil! 


A 


How 
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T AIs celebrated Convert from Intemperance Lett. 5. 
to Wiſdom excelled likewiſe in Phyſagnom y.. 
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28 Letters concerning Mytholog y. 

Lett. 5. How happy wou'd that Man be, who cou't 
ta exerciſe this rare Art with certainty ? Who cou'd 
put in practice the repeated Advice of one of the 
beſt and greateſt Men the World ever ſaw; to 
© look within — to let the particular Quality and 

Worth of no Perſon or Thing eſcape us ; *— 
to be accurate Enquirers into the Manners and 
© Actions of Men ; * — to accuſtom our ſelves 
© to enter attentively into the Sentiments of thoſe 
* we converſe with; and as far as is poſſible to 
get into the very Soul of the Perſon who ſpeaks 
© to us. One of the moſt remarkable and ſur- 
prizing Inſtances of this Sagacity I have met 
with, is the celebrated P LOT INUS. | 
THE Ancients held ſuch of their Ph:lo/o- | 
phers, as lived in a manner becoming their Pro- [ 
feſſion, in the higheſt Eſteem. Their Schools | 
they looked upon as the Sources of Virtue, and 
their Houſes as Sanctuaries, which nothing baſe 
or diſhonourable durſt approach: The greateſt 
Perſons not only recommended their Children to 
their Care in their own Life- time; but fre- 
quently left them, with their whole Eſtate and 
Concerns, under their Tuition at their Death. 


The Family of Plotinus, the holy pure Platonic, 
con- 
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Letters concerni ng Mytholog y. 


conſiſted but of a Servant or two for himſelf Lett. 5. 
but his Houſe was full of the Youth of either "YN 


Sex of the prime Nobility, entruſted to him with 
all that, they had, as to a ſacred and divine Guar- 
dian, With the moſt incorruptible Integrity he 
was mild and affable, and ready to ſerve every 
body, who had the ſmalleſt Acquaintance of him, 
or Connexion with his Friends; and at the ſame 
time of ſuch Candour and Diſcretion, that having 
lived fix and twenty Years in Rome, and been 
choſen Umpire in numberleſs Differences be- 
tween private Perſons, he demeaned himſelf fo 


as that he had not one Citizen his Enemy : So 


impartial and prudent was his Humanity. 

ON E of this extraordinary Man's Talents was 
a true and juſt Perception of the Tempers and 
Manners of the Perſons who lived with him; 


Whoſe Deeds and Deſigns he quickly diſcovered 


in their Looks, and often foretold what wou'd 
happen to them in the after-part of their Lives, 
This Youth, (ſaid he of a young Nobleman 
left to his Management) © will prove exceſſively 
* amorous, and intangle himſelf miſerably in 
äIntrigues.— I ſuſpect he will not be long- 
lived: which in every point came exactly 
to paſs. A Widow Lady in high Reputation of 
Virtue, Chione by Name, who lived in his Houſe 
with her Children, had loſt a Diamond Neck- 
lace of very great Value, Plotinus ordered his 
own, and the Servants belonging to all the 
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Letters concerning Mythology. 


Lett. 5. Lodgers in the Family, to be brought together 
EY into his Preſence : When they were met, he caſt 


his Eye upon them, and immediately pointing 
to one of them, This Perſon, ſaid he, has flole 
the Necklace. The Fellow ſtoutly denied it, at 
firſt ; but being led off to be whipt, he confeſſed 
the Theft, and went and fetched the Necklace 
from © FR he had hid it. | 
Bu r the chief Proof of the Juſtneſs of his 
Penetration, was his diſcovering the ſecret diſ- 
mal Intention of his favourite Scholar P O R- 
PHYRY, whom this great Judge of Men 
loved not more upon account of his Learning, 
than his Virtue and Sweetneſs of Manners. Hear 


how the Youth inzenuouſly tells the Story of him- 


ſelf. J had once, ſays the yourg Platonic, through 
ſome Diſtaſte or Contempt of Life, taken a 
© Reſolution to put an End to my Days; and 
had ſhut my ſelf up in my Lodgings for that 
© purpoſe; when my loved Maſter came unex- 
* pectedly, and broke in upon my Retirement. 
* He told me without heſitation, That my pre- 
* ſent Intention was far from being the Reſult 
© of Reaſon, or the Dictates of an intellectual 
* Principle : That the Gloom in my Mind was 
* occalioned by ſome bodily Diſorder I laboured 
under, ſome Diſtemper of Melancholy, for which 
he directed me to go and travel for a Cure, I 
© believed and obeyed him in this, as in every thing 
« elfe, and paſſed over to Sic- ly, where I heard the 

© Lectures 
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* 


pleaſant wholeſom Town of Lihybeum. Here 
I quitted my pernicious Purpoſe of dying, and 
© at the ſame time, was by this Accident pre- 
vented from attending my Maſter PLO 
NUS until his death. * 

Bu T to what purpoſe need we range Anti- 


A 


A 


quity for Inſtances of an Art, which you are your 


ſelf practiſing every day? not only upon Per- 
ſons and Companies, but upon Paper in your 
Cloſet. You who de/ign and draw fo prettily, 
and have gone thro' the academic Faces, if not 
the Figures; who know the Play of a Muſcle, 
at Jeaſt on the Outſide, from the ſmalleſt Simper 
to the higheſt Diſtortion of Features 3 who di- 
ſtinguiſh ſo nicely the Characteriſtics of the bor- 
dering Paſſions, Grzef, Fear, Dejection, Melan- 


(Holy; ——Emulation, Averſion, Envy and Ha- 


ted, can you with any Confiſtency ridicule Phy- 
ſiognomy, even in our narrow ſenſe of the 


Word? We underſtand it to be nothing more 


than judging of Men by their Faces: But the 
Authors of the Term, and firit Inventers of the 
Art meant nothing leſs than © a Judgement of a 
Man's whole Nature and Inclinations from an 
e attentive View not of his Face only, but of 
« his entire Perſon ; and that not motionleſs and 
* unemployed, but in Action and Agitation, 
engaged 
TIOPST PIOY wee! Harb Bis e 
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Lectures of the Philoſopher Probus, a Man in Lett. 5. 
good Reputation, with whom I ſtayed in the "Va 
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Letters concerning Mythology. 


Lett. 5.“ engaged in the Affairs of Life; the Eyes ſpark- 
lung, the Tongue ſpeaking, the Heart beating, 


« and the whole Man in Motion and guard- 
e leſs.” Purſue now this Thoughta little further, 
and conſider what are your Dutch Drolls, your 
Harlequins, your Pantomimes, your Rich's and 
Franciſques——nay what were (alas! they were) 
your Booths, Bracegirdles and Oldfields, but ſo 
many ſhining Proofs of the Power and Reality 


of Phyſiognomy ? What has eſtabliſhed the un- 
varied Idea's of the Heads of the hiſtoric Cha- 


raters among the Painters, (whoſe Originals 
they never had, and ſome of them never exiſted) 
but the unvaried Connexion between the ſup- 
poled Character of the Saint or Hero, and ſuch 
a Set of Features as beſt mark it ? Even the 
great, the ſupreme Effort of the Art, the in- 
ſtructing Mankind by Dumb-ſhew and Exam- 
ple, H:iftory-Painting it ſelf, and the Produce 
of Sculpture, 

Fair genuine Forms of Beauty's elle rr, 

A living Race by plaſtic Virtue markt, 


What are they but Human Figures repreſented 


in Action, in ſuch Attitudes, Poſtures and Move- 
ments, and with ſuch Looks and Features, as 
Nature has adapted to the inward Diſpoſition of 
the Heart? And ſtill, the moſt exalted and ex- 
tenſive of all the Ways of Painting, I mean real 
Poetry and its nobleſt Branch, Mythology, how 
largely does it borrow from this inexhauſted 

Source ? 


Letters concerning Mythology. 


Source? Repreſentations of things natural and Lett. 5. 
divine by proper Perſons ; and theſe Perſons WWW 


broperly accoutred, their Enfigns, their Faces, 
their Mien and Actions being all of a piece, and 
all n Character, mult be the reſult of the moſt 


natural of all Sciences, Phy/ognomy : I fay the 


molt natural; an Infant looks you full in 
the Face to find out your Temper . and your 
Dog keeps a ſtrict Eye upon your Features, and 
behaves hunſelf accordingly ; 


Unde niſi intus, —monſtratum ? 


Bur whither have I wandered from my Sub- 
ject?—Itisyour wanton Wit and craving Curioſity 
that lead me aſtray, and make me forget the chief 
Point of the Queſtion, Whether that Head of 
Homer, which adorns one of the moſt elegant 


Libraries in Britain, has been well imagined by the 


Statuary, and has a Look becoming the poetical 
Patriarch? The Queſtion I fay is, Whether the 
Artiſt has done well? whodrew not from the Life; 


but from his own Idea. For I much queſtion whe- 


ther the Likeneſs of Homer's real Face was pre- 
ſerved. It is not altogether impoſſible that it 
might ; but more probably it was among the 


number 


a C'eſt au Mouvement du Viſage, et fur tout des Jeux que 
Pon fait le plus d'-Attention p..rceque ccs Mouvemens ſont 


les Indices de ce qui ſe pufſe au dedans de nous: Ils meritent 
done qu'on les approvve a proportion de ce qu'il y a de louabie 
dans les Sentunens intéricurs dont ile {ont les Inckces. 


Trace vu Brau, Cap. IV. 10. 
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34 Letters concerning Mythology. 


Lett. 5. number of thoſe mention'd by Pliny, as the 
Tgreateſt Pitch of Happineſs that can happen to a 
Mortal: A Likeneſs contrived for him by 
Poſterity, when the real is wanting, in order to 
fatisfy the general Defire of Mankind To know 
 eobat fort of a Man He aft. Thus, at the 
firſt acting a new Play, ſays a Man of Wit, 

the Ladies ſeldom fail to aik,— 
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1 What like a Man's the Poet ? 
| [ ö | And I believe the fame Queſtion is as natural to a 
\þ | Gentleman upon reading a fine Piece of old Poetry. 
| 1 To indulge this natural Curioſity, to give you a 
| 7 | truly poetic Face, which of the two Artiſts have 
„ beſt judged ? Whether he who has imagined his 
112 inſpired Bard with a fimple, rural, contempla- 
[| tive Look—or he who has given him a grander 
WH Air, and filled his Countenance with Elevation 
1 and Majeſty— ? 
i J am, &Cc. 
if. 
(4 | . 
11148 I Havs thought of a way of procuring a 
Iſt | Plan of the Enquiry, Sc. without much 


Trouble : Expect it therefore in my next. But 
now the Viſit at T* * * is over, what if you 
ſhould fit down to read and think a little, and 
try to make out one to yourſelf : You would be 
better able to judge of another's when it comes, 


/ dr a 


a Quo majus, ut equidem arbitror, nullum eſt felicitatis Speci- 


men, quam ſemper omnes ſcire cupere, Qualis Fuerit aliguis? 
| PLiN.. Lab. xxxv. 5 2. 
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LETTER SIXTH. 


OME time before the ExqQuirRy into 


35 
Lett, 6 
K 


the Life and Writings of HOMER was pub- 


liſhed, a detached Advertiſement appeared in 
ſeveral public Places, containing, befides the 
Title of the Book, the Subjects of the twelve Sec- 
tions of which it conſiſts, and likewiſe ſome 
ſhort Account of their Contents. One of theſe 
Advertiſements I procured, after the Piece came 
from the Preſs, and found it aſſiſted me not a 
little to comprehend the Defign and original Plan 
of the Whole. It runs thus: 


G AN ENQUIRY into the Life and 
« Writings of Homer, In Twelve Sections. 
* TH x Book is properly an Anſwer to this Que- 


« ſtion : By what Fate, or Diſpoſition of Things 


it has happened, that no Poet has equalled him 
“ for upwards of two thouſand ſeven hundred 


„ Years nor any, that we know, ever ſurpaſſed 


« him before.” 
* Set. I. An Enquiry into Homer's Country; 
and the Climate of that Country. 
II. Into the public Manners of his Nation, 
III. Into his Language: Origin of Lan- 
© guages; their Progreſs, and its Cauſes. | 
IV. Into his Religion: Origin of the Grecian 


© Rites. 
C2 V 
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V. Into the Manners of the Times: ancient 


— and modern Manners compared. 


< VI. Into the Influence of ſuch a Conjunctare, 

VII. Into Homer's Education and Learn- 
5 ing: Hiſtory of Learning, and preceeding 
Writers. 

VIII. Into his Character, Employment, 
© and Manner of Life. 

IX. His Journey to Fg ypt : His Allegories. 

KX. His viſiting Delphi: Riſe of Oracles 
* and Theology. 

< XI. His Converſe with the Pheniciais: 
His Miracles. 

© XII. His Subject: The Trojan War, and 
Wanderings of Ulyſſes. 

With a new Head of Homer, and ſixteen 
* Copper-Plates done by the greateſt Maſters : 
* As allo a new Map of Greece, and of the 
Countries known to the Ancient Greefs about 
© the Time of the Tran War; their ancient 
Names, and firſt Inhabitants, with a Draught 
of the Voyages of Menelaus and Ulyſſes.” 


True whole Bcok therefore is an Attempt 
to reſolve this Single Queſtion, © By bat 
% means did Homer becom a greater Poet, than 
« either 7:1y one, known to us, ever as before hint, 


or than any Who has appeared jince his Time ?” 


« Or in other Words, Why no Pom ei- 

& ther formerly heard of, or now extant, was or 

« 75 comparable to the IL. IAD and Onyssgy ?” 
IN 
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In order to reſolve it, your muſt ei- Lett. 6. 
ther aſcribe his Superiority to a ſupernatural di.. 


vine Afittance, which many of the Ancients 
firmly believed, tho' Je do not; or, allowing 


him to have been an ordinary Man, you muſt 
enquire into every Cauſe, natural or accidental, 
that can poſfibly have Influence upon the human 


Mind, towards forming it to Poetry and Verſe. 
You muſt confider the Influence of Education, 
of Example, of Fortune public and private upon 
the Soul of Man, and as you go along you muſt 
always compare their different Kinds, and apply 
them to the various correſponding Branches of 
Poetry. You mult trace that Art from its ear- 
lieft Beginnings ; ſeparate its conitituent Parts, 
Language, Manners, Religion, Fable, Hiftory, 
Characters, Rythinus, Meaſure, and proper 
Mythology, You mult view and aſcertain the 
abſtract Nature of each of theſe Parts, then 
trace its Progreſs, and compare that again with 


the Age of Homer, and enquire How Ze came to 


excel in it, and in what reſpects he does ſo. 
To bring all theſe together, and make them 


bear upon a An Pois was a Taſk inſeparable 


from the Anjwer of the Queſtion, A Queſtion 
which you ſee muſt neceſſarily include a fur- 


prizing number of different Reſearches into the 


Nature and Origin of Fiction, and its Con- 


nexion with the various, indeed almoſt infinite 


Turns of Life and Learning. 


: 
C 3 Now, 
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38 Letters concerning Mytholog y. 
Lett, 6. Now, my lively Friend! you have the Clew 
of the Book in your Power; give me leave to 
inſinuate, that it will prove uſeful only in pro- 
ortion to the Care and Attention with which 
1 you uſe it. If you conſider it meerly as an 
Wt | amuſing, curious Speculation, it will juſt ſerve 
_ Fn to amuſe you a little, for the preſent, and then 
WT | | evaniſh: But if after fully comprehending the 
1 Plan you will ſit down and compare it atten- 
tively with the ſeveral Sections of the Ex Rx, 
and ſtrictly examine whether each Section makes 
With | out the particular Point it was meant to prove, 
110 and how that Point ſtands connected with the 
general Deſign, in that caſe the Plan will effec- 
| tually rid you of that feering Notion of the Sub- 
Tt: | ject of which you formerly complained. I ex- 
11 perienced the fame thing the firſt time I peruſed 
f the Book. While Impatience and Curioſity 
Wi | | hurried me on thro' the various Scenes of Anti- 
quity from the firſt barbarous State of wretched 
Wl! | Mortals, to their gradual Improvement by Arts 
Wk and Laws and Learning, I quick]y loſt the Idea 
BE: | bol the preceeding Section, and would have found 
—_— | - it very difficult to have recollected the Thread of 
4} | the Subjects when I had done. But after I had 
U read the Book over and over, and had conſi- 
1 dered the Order and Strictneſs of the Inveſtiga- 
tion, I began to attribute that flippery eluſive 
| | Quality to two Cauſes. Firſt J ſuſpected the 
Author had been at *pains to cover the Regula- 
rity of his Model, and purpoſcly effaced every 
Appearance 
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Appearance of Form; avoiding thoſe Diviſions, Lett. C. 
Subdiviſions and Repetitions which afford artifi- WY _ 


cial Helps to the Memory, but ſtiffen a Treatiſe like 
an old Sermon, This Method leaves the Work 
to your own Judgement, and depends ſolely upon 
the Senſe and Capacity of the Reader. The 
other is the careleſs familiar manner in which 
theſe abſtruſe Subjects are treated. You find 
nothing to ſtop you, if you do not ſtop yourſelf; 
no uncouth Terms or ſcholaſtic Phraſes: A 
Succeſſion of new Ideas is ever paſſing before 
you, and ſome of the moſt rugged Materials in 
Learning are handled with that familiar Eaſe 
and Plainneſs of Speech, as makes you forget 
their Nature, and glide over theſe thorny Fields, 
where the Critics have ſo often tore themſelves, 
with unſuſpected Security. But, as 1 ſaid, in 
proportion to our Negligence and Hatte, muſt 
of neceſſity be the Slipperineſs of our Retention. 
The ſolideſt Bodies, as they take the fineſt Po- 
liſh, are likewiſe the moſt tickliſh to handle: 
Vou muſt poiſe well and graſp firm, ere you 
have a ſure Hold, and be careful how you ſhitt 
hands, leſt they ſlip from between them. Moſt 
People read Books as Children viſit a Flower- 
Garden: They amuſe themſclves with this or 
t'other gaudy Knot ; the Colour calls their Eye 
from one Border to another; the Sight of the 
preſent baniſhes the laſt. It is the Man cf real 
Taſte, who takes in the Flower- and other Gar 


dens at one View, who conliders the Caſt of tlie 
4 | Irounds, 
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Lett. 6. Grounds, the croſſing Lines, the Diſpoſition of 
the Walks, the Arrangement of the Trees, and 
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the Conveniency of the Shades and Arbours, 
the Propriety of the Statues, and perceives 
the Symmetry reſulting from the Whole. But 
here's Company coming up; I muſt leave 
you: Adieu, my Friend! May you be happy 
as your reaſonable Wiſhes can make you, or, it 
you can truſt them, thoſe of 


Nurs, &c. 
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LETTER A&H 


AY you 8 Sir! Never ſtirred from your 
Cloſet for two whole Days No, not to 
make an Excurſion croſs the Meadow to 1 


C ! Well, Heaven grant the Charm may 


not ſoon loſe its Virtue, but continue to operate, 
until you have truly taſted the delightful En- 
tertainment of well- directed Study, and be 
throughly convinced, that it is a manly thing 
to facrifice a little fleeting Pleaſure in the Purſuit 
of genuine Knowledge. Moſt willingly would 
I ſatisfy your growing Curioſity: But as for an 
Explication of theſe ſame Plates, prefixed to the 
ſeveral Sections of the ENQuiRy, I muſt inge- 
nuouſly plead Ignorance; and will venture to 
fay, that few People can give a juſt one, but the 
firſt Inventor of the original Drawings, who can 
alone aſcertain his own Ideas on fa vague a Sub- 
ject as Mythology. But you ſhall be very wel- 
come to my Conjectures about ſome of them ; 
on which J have beſtowed ſome Time and At- 
tention, with that pleaſing Curioſity you now 
begin to feel in your turn, in ſearching for the 
Meaning of an Allegory. Some of theſe Con- 
jectures may perhaps be right—and others, I 
make not the leaſt doubt, very wide of the real 
Intention of the firſt Deſign. For all Compoſi- 
tions in Painting and emblematical Pieces more 
than 


Lett. 7. 
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42 Letters concerning Mytholog y. 
Lett. 7. than any, give unbounded Scope to the Fancy. 
Wt! SY” Don't you remember how long a Company of 
1 Sages, and ſome of them truly learned, ſtared 
bn |: upon that beautiful Cartoon of Julio Romanb's 
1 Marriage of P/yche, in the Duke of M-—'s 
great Gallery? And the extravagant Gueſſes 
Mr. I — made at Julian's Feaſt of the Gods, 
painted by honeſt VAR RIO, in the Stair-caſe of 
 Hampton-Court ? 1 found my Conjectures chiefly 
upon the Connection of the Story repreſented in 
the Plate, with the Subject of the Section whoſe 
Front it adorns; for the Inſcriptions of the 
Plates at the End of the Book only puzzled and 
led me aſtray. For inſtance, the fourth Plate 
14 bears for its Inſcription, A SacRITICE, The 
10 Oaru Now with the ſtricteſt Attention, I 
WA: | cannot find the Veſtige of an Oath throughout 
14 ||, the whole Section. I conceive therefore that the 
Ul | Repreſentations in the Plates are either taken from 
the general Deſign of the Sections to which they 
are prefixed ; or from ſome principal Part; ſome 

remarkable Fact related, or ſome Principle ad- 
vanced, upon which the Subject poſſibly turns. 

The Deſign of the firſt Section is plainly to prove 
the various Influence which Soil and Climate 
have upon their ſeveral Productions ;—and par- 
ticularly, as the Curious love to ſpeak of late, upon 
animal-Plants, 1 mean their Natives of the hu- 
man Species, 

Tart Point of View therefore of the firſt Plate 
directs your Eye to a ſtately Temple, the In- 
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ſcription of whoſe Portal bears, that it was ſacred Lett. 7. 
to CeRkEs and the SEASONS: or, in other 
words, to EARTH the univerſal Mother, and 
to the various Influences of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter, in its various Climes, Four 
beautiful female Figures follow one another into 
the Temple. The Chaplet on the Head and 
Feſtoon in the Hands of the firſt beſpeak the 
Spring, by which the Ancients began their 
Year : The Sheaf and Sickle, and a faintiſh 
Look diſcover the ſultry Summer: Harveſt is 
known by her Garland of Grapes and Horn of 
Plenty: and ſhivering Winter by her Coverings 
and Pan of Coals. A Section of the Zodiac 
cuts the Sky behind them, intended, I judge, to 
ſhew upon what the Succeſſion of the Seaſons 
depends, But the Figure in this Plate that gave 
me molt pleaſure, is the fine venerable old Man 
who fits in the Corner, ſo ſtudious and full of 
Attention in forming a human Creature, which 
he has almoſt finiſhed, and obſerving thought- 
ful, whether it wants not yet another Touch of 
his all-framing Hand. PROMETHEus it muſt 
be; both from the Subject of his Story, and 
from the Torch lying at his Feet—but which, 
by the by, ought to have been the Reed in 
which he ſtole celeſtial Fire from the Wheel 
of the Sun's Chariot, and thieviſhly conveyed 
it from Heaven to animate his new-made ter- 
reſtrial Creature, for which he was punithed as 


you now know, 
 HoweveR 
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Lett. 7. However ingenious this Part of the Deſign 

may ſeem, I am of opinion, that it errs againſt 
the known Law of Compoſition, That all the 
Figures, eſpecially in little Pieces, ſhould be em- 
ployed in one Action: Unleſs you fay that the For- 
mation of Man is the Action in which both the 
Earth, the Seaſons, and Prometheus are all en- 
gaged ; which may indeed be underſtood, but 
is by no means the apparent Attitude of the 
Seaſons in the Draught. Be that as it will, the 
Idea fo clearly conveyed by the Repreſentation of 
this Man-moulder, makes me eaſily pardon a 
moderate Treſpaſs upon a Rule of Deſign. Ina 
Play, I can bear with the Scene's ſhifting, (con- 
trary to one of the ſacred Unities) from an Anti- 
chamber to a Garden, or from Pall Mali to the 
Park, tho' my Fancy turns reſty, and refuſes to 
follow our admired dramatic Poet over Seas 
from Venice to Cyprus, or from Spain to Con- 
antinoplo. Theſe are too unconſcionable Strides 
for my proſaic Imagination: But a Licence mo- 
deſtly uſed may be tolerated, if it makes 
amends by its Inſtruction or Entertainment. 
The Deſign of this firſt Section, is to ſhew the 
Power of Soil and Climate ; and that Power ex- 
erted in the Formation of Man, who is to be 
inſpired with a celeſtial Flame; for which we 
have a Temple facred to EAx TH and the 
SEASONS ; and behind them a human Creature 
forming, to be enlivened with Fire ftole from 
Heaven, 
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Now, methinks, I fee a ſignificant Smile Lett. 7. 
forming upon every Feature of my Friend's w 
Face: Umph ! ſays he, And ſo this is the way 
your ancient Sages, your Mytholegiſts, d'ye call 
'em, contrived to account for the making of 
Man? Another Man already made took tome 
fre!ih Clay, newly ſubſided in the Chaos, and 
impregnated it with etherial Seed“: Of this he 
formed a lifeleſs Lump in the Shape of a human 
Creacurez then had a ſolar Beam, ſome how, 
blo n into its Breaſt, which proved a vivifying 
Spirit, and made it inſtantly ſtart up a Man, 
like the unborn Doctor — 1 

FAIR and ſoftly, Good Sir and before you 
finally judge of the Fiction, or conclude it to 
be ridiculous, hear the ancient poetic Tale. In 
the Beginning of the Reign of Fove, when 
the happy golden Age was paſſed and gone, 
the wretched Remains of the human Race 
* were in a miſerable Plight, and in hazard of 
© utterly periſhing from the Face of the Earth. 
Naked, needy, and ignorant they paſſed their 
* dreary Days, living in Woods, and lurking in 
< Dens like wild Beaſts, without Laws, without 
© Arts, without Humanity; ſcarcely ſuſtaining 
f their helpleſs Lives by the harſh Diet of Her- 
* bage and Acorns, and making Rocks and 

| | hollow 
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Ethere, cognati retinebat Semina Re ; 
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8 Ovid. Metam. 
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hollow Trunks of Trees their ſole Shelter from 
the Injuries of the Weather. In this hapleſs 
Condition they periſhed unheeded and un- 
known, torn by the Tyger of the Mountain, 
and the Pear of the Foreſt, famiſhed for want 
of Food, and froze to Death, or overwhelmed 


with Snow. Thus they piteous lived and 


unlamented died, —until Prometheus, the Son 
of Iapetus and Themis, (that is FoRESIGH, 
the Child of Deſire and Deſtiny) came to 
their Relief. To retrieve wretched Mortals 
from Miſery, he called Pallas the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom, (the Power of Mechaniſin, and 
Source of Invention) to his Aid: By her means 
he mounted to Heaven, where he lily held 
the Reed he carried in his Hand to the Wheel 
of the Chariot of the Sun : It's Pith preſently 

catched and kept the celeſtial Fire, which 
he ſecretly conveyed to Earth, and made a 
Preſent of to Men. Inſtantly enſued an a- 
mazing Turn: It entirely changed the Face 
of the World, and made the grand Revolution 
in Human Life, For along with the Uſe of 


Fire, the inventive Prometheus diſcovered the 


latent Treaſures that lay concealed in the Bow- 


els of the Earth: He brought the till then 
unknown Metals to Light; thoſe ineſtimable 
Aids and Ornaments of Life ; thoſe Materials 
of our Tools, and Propagators of our Power ! 
By their means he firſt taught the ftroling 


Tribes the Art of ms in Timber, Brick 
3 and 
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© and Stone. He ſhewed them how to alleviate Lett. 7. 
© their Toils and ſupply their Wants, by joining 
© Oxen to a Plow and Horſes to a Chariot. 
* He obſerved the riſing and ſetting of the Stars, 
© the Motions of the Sun and Moon, and by 
* them diſtinguiſhed the Seaſons, and planned 
out the revolving Tear. He inſtructed them 
© in the various Virtues of Herbs, Fruits and 
Foſſils, and made known their Efficacy in diſ- 
< pelling Diſeaſes, and allaying the Pains incident 
* to Mortals: He even opened a Path thro' the 
Deep, and made them croſs the untrod Ocean 
in Veſſels compacted of Wood, with Sails ex- 
* panded to catch the gliding Gale. In a word, 
© no uſeful Art or rare Invention in Life; no in- 
© genious Method of ſupplying its Wants or 
* fulfilling its Wiſhes, that is not the Gift and 
Product of Prometheus”: And to crown all, 
he likewiſe taught them the wondrous, tho 
* now common Contrivance, of painting Sound, 
and ſpeaking to the Eyes; he taught them the 
a uſe of LET T ERS, thoſe Guardians of Arts, 
Parents of Memory, and ready Miniſters to 
* every Mule. | 
* WHAT wonder then, if the great Friend of 
Men, the Author of their Happineſs, their De- 
© liverer from Cold, Hunger and Death, their 
* InſtruCtor in every thing valuable or pleaſant, 
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Lett. 7. ſhould be ſaid to have new-formed the Creature, 

— © whoſe Life and Lot he had wholly changed. 
© transformed from a Brute to a Man, reſcued 
* from endleſs Woe, and retrieved from Blood- 
© ſhed and Barbarity ?' 

So far is very well, —and may paſs in the 
looſe figurative Language of the Poets: But 
is not Prometheus plainly and literally faid to 
have made Man, as well as inſtructed him in the 
Arts of Life? The Queſtion is fair ; but how 
will you reliſh it if the Anſwer lead us into a 
Labyrinth of Mythology? Have you Spirits 
and Patience to remount to the Riſe of Things, 
and ſcan the various Principles, which, in the 
Opinion of the Ancients, produced the World 
and Man ? LE 

1 | Imacine then the Metropolitan of Mem- 
phis, or other ſolemn Myſtagogue of Egypt, 
1 about to initiate a young Prieſt (duly prepared 
1 by Faſtings, Purifications and Chaſtity) in their 
traditional Myſtery of Creation. My Son, 
« would he fay, LISTEN with Attention and 
« Reverence, while J deliver the awful Doc- 
« trine of the Birth and Progeny of the ever- 
j living Gods—the Doctrine we carefully con- 
« ceal from the vulgar and profane, and only 
© unfold to the Favourites of Heaven, and Mi- 


< niſters of its my ſterious Will. 
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VE N the primeval Parent, Cn. AOS, 
hoary with unnumbered Ages, was firſt moved 
by the Breath of Erebus, ſhe brought forth her 


enormous Firſt-born Hyle; and at the ſame 


portentous Birth the amiable almighty Eros 
Chief of the Immortals: They were no ſooner 
come-to Light than they produced an infinite 


Offspring; various and jarring at firſt, but 


afterwards the Fountains of Being (a), the ter- 
rible TITANS. Five and forty of their Names 
have been revealed to Men; among whom 
the chief are Cæus, Creion, Hyperion, and 
Iapetus, Males; and Thea, Rhea, Themis, 
Mnemoſyne, and the lovely Tethys, Females; 
after whom was born of the fame Parents, 
their youngeſt Son, the mighty Saturn. Ja- 


fetus and Themis joining, had the divine Pro- 


metheus; after whoſe auſpicious Birth, and no 


wonder, they had: Eight and twenty Children 


more; or, according to a more authentic Tra- 
dition thirty Sons, and as many Daughters, 
Authors of the various Orders of living Things, 
while Prometheus with the Aſſiſtance of his 
Spouſe Celeno the Daughter of Atlas, the 
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Lett. 7. mighty Prop of Heaven, created their Lord { 
ws and Lawgiver, mortal Man. I 
Wirn profound Submiſſion, we may ſuppoſe, ; 
and entire Reſignation of his Intellects, would 
the young Candidate of the Prieſthood receive 
the Doctrine he did not underſtand : and in re- 
ward of his Docility, or upon ſome other weighty 
Conſideration, his reverend Teacher might 
perhaps condeſcend to remove a Corner of the 
Veil, and give him a Glimpſe of the latent 

Truth, 

To Thee, my Son, who may one day prove 
: <« a ſtately Pillar in the Temple of Noph, and a 
* Support of our ſacred Order, the Glory of 
« Egypt, will I diſcover a Part of the divine 
© Tradition, denied to vulgar Ears, and uttered 
« by the pure High-prieſt on ſolemn Days, not 
« without Trembling and Amazement.” Know 
then, conſecrated Youth! That ere this fair 
© Univerſe which thou beholds, appearcd ; ere 
the Sun mounted on high, or the Moon gave 
© her paler Light; ere the Vales were ſtretched 
out below, or the Mountains reared their 
© towering Heads—ere the Winds began to 
© blow, or the Rivers to flow, or Plant or Tree 
© had ſprung from the Earth—while the Hea- 
© yens yet lay hid in the mighty Maſs, nor &er 
a Star had ſtarted to its Orb, for Ages infinite, 
© the various Parts of which this wondrous 
Frame conſiſts, lay jumbled and inform, — 
| . brooding 
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© brooding o'erwhelmed in the Abyſs: of Lett. 7. 


© Ben (3 | 
* THERE they had lain for ever and for ever, 


if the Breath of the tremendous Erebus (a), 


* the Spirit that dwells in eternal Darkneſs had 


© not gone forth and put the liſtleſs Maſs (5) in 


vital Agitation. Twas then the congenial 
Parts began to ſever from their heterogeneous 
Aſſociates, and to ſeek a mutual intimate Em- 
brace Matter (c) appeared, and inſeparable 
* from it Actraction (d) inſtantly began to ope- 
* rate: And O] Who can untold, or ſufficient- 
* ly declare the Strife ineffable, th' unutterable 
War that attended their Operation. Qyali- 
ties (e) their firſt-born oppoſite and jarring, 
never before exiſting ſprung into Being, and 
* {wift began the univerſal Shock. Powers (J) 
* till then unknown, and ſuperier (g) Degrees 
of theſe Powers, all active Principles, continued 
* and increaſed it. Order (h), Succeſſion (i), 
* Retention (), and Figurability (I) were pathve 

2 "20 

(*) *Hv 0s wxv}% dura, EvepVEig F ov. 
Asi. Ta pere Tt DCA. 


(a) Erebus is plainly the Power of Darxness, or Dimneſs ; 
being a Greek "Termination put to an Eaſtern Word 209 Ereb, 


the Evening, Mixture of Darkneſs and Light. See the Phenician 


Coſmogony below. (6) The Chaos. (c) HyIE. (d) Eres, 
or Love. (e) Cus. K OlO is the ancient Ionic for . 
(f) Creion, Kor, powerful. (g Hyperion, Tread, tran- 
ſcendant. ) Thea, from the old Verb GEO, whence 180 uw. 
(i) Rhea, from pes, the Flux of Time. (4) Maucmoſine, Mine- 
cuun, Memory. (7) Tethys from the od NTW which the Chals 
deans pronounce & I] Tetha, liquidà perfundere, whence Terhys, 


Fuſion, 
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52 Letters concerning Mythology. 

Lett. 7.* in the genial Conteſt, But Dejire (m) and 
A © Poſſibility (n) (or Intention and Aptitude) mild- 
ly interpoſed, and begot Providence or Fore- 

* /ight (o), who being joined with his Bride (p) 

© Meaſure (4) or Perfection (the Daughter of 

* Contemplation (7,) preſided over the forming 

* World, directed the Births of the lab'ring 

= *-Farts, 


Fuhon, Moiſture. (m) Faphet N in Kal, to allure, raiſe, de- 
fire, ſeduce ; whence . Faphet is elder than Saturn, who 
w1s the youngelt of the T:7ans ; that is to ſay, Time did not begin 
till the Worid was made; fee the Platonic Account of Time be- 
low. () Themis the moſt ancient and venerable of the Goddeſſes ; 
whoſe Oracles were from the Beginning, and fo infallible, that 
ſhe taught Apollo himſelf to propheſy ; firſt married to Japerus, 
the Titan, and then to the all-governing Nature, Jupiter himſelf. 
(e) Prometheus. The Arhenians, diſtinguiſned among all the 
85 Greeks by their Ingenuity and Devotion, had an Altar in the Aca- 
demy (the Reſort of the moſt ingenious of Athens) on which they 
ſacrificed the Day of the Lamp-Solemnity. It was dedicated to 
Prometheus, Pallas, and Vulcan. In their opinion theſe were 
gut Fol, conjunct Gods to be worſhipped on the ſame 
Altar, for the ſame obvious Reaſon that Venus is ſometimes 
Joined with Bacchus and C:res, and at others with Cupid, Hebe, 
and the Graces. But the moſt Orthodox of the Mythologiſts, 
Orpheus, ſolemnly addreſſes Prometheus as the fame with Saturn; 
and joined with the ancient Ryze a, that Flow of Durationin the 
Fulneſs of which all Things were formed by Providence, 


| PEAE IIOET! EEMNE IPOMHOEY x. 
The former took him, twould ſeem, for a moral, or human Prin- 
ciple ; and the latter for a zu or divine one. 
(p) RD Calai in Syrige figoifies a Bride. | 
(9) 1799 Menſurz : from 2 menſus eſt, But 1790 Perſec- 
tiones from 900, conſummavit, perfecit. (r) Atlas, ak 
Talah, Conſideravit, animum advertit, intentus fuit. £ Ab 
et £8) pi Talao et Atthalao qui res peripicit, cognitione ſupe- 
rior ; znde Virgil. —Docuit que maximus as. Ihe Greets put 
frequently their & for the pirates of the Laterns, and Particu- 
larly for the moſt unutterable of them to a Weſtern Throat the 
Ain, which they entirely omitted in the Beginning of Words, 
contenting themſelves With the bare Vow?2l. 
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1 Letters conterning Mythology. 53 
E K * Parts, called to Light the vegetable and animal Lett. 5. 
5 Race, and then crowned his wondrous Work 
5 with the Formation of Man.“ 


Bur bleſs me! How have I been led into the 1 
Receſs of the Egyptian Sanctuary? Quick let us f 
retire: and you, my Friend, forgive me, both 
for having been betrayed into ſuch a Sally of the 
abſtract metaphyſical Mythology, and for pre- 
ſuming to join you with ſuch bad Company, as 
at once to bid you and the Metropolitan of 


Memphis Adieu. © 


Jam, &c. 


D3 CLETTER 
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HE Subject of the ſecond Section of the 

ENQUIRY; Cc. is ſaid to be Ancient 

Manners ; by which, I ſuppoſe, is meant the 

rude unhappy Lite which Mankind lived in the 

early Ages of the World, and what is with great 

Impropriety called their natural State; when 

the Earth was not adorned with Towns, nor in- 

habited by civilized Nggions governed by Laws, 

or poliſhed by Arts, but was peopled with va- 

grant independent Tribes, lawleſs among them- 

ſelves and often at war with their Neighbours ; 

unawed by any but preſent Dangers, and there: 

fore ſatisfying their preſent Paſſions whenever it 

- was in their power. This View of the Subject 

| of the Section gave me ſome notion of a very 

i compounded Repreſentation in the Plate prefixed 

to it, but which belongs all to the ſame Subject 

when put together, and has a ſtrict Unity in 
Senſe, if not in Sew. 

Pau, as the Word ſignifies, is the ancient 
Emblem of the WHOLE of Things : He repre- 
ſents the Univerſe ; and with the moſt learned 
and thoughtful of the Ancients, paſſed for the 
firſt and oldeſt of their Divinities. His Figure 
is a Delineation of Nature, and that rough Face 
which firſt it wore as mentioned above. His 
ſpotted Robe of a Leopard's Skin expreſſed the 
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Letters concerning Mythology. 5 5 
ſpangled Heavens; his Perſon is compoſed of Lett. 8. 
various and oppoſite Parts, rational and irrational 
a Man and a Goat, as is the World of an all- 
governing Mind and of butting prolific Elements 
Fire and Water, Earth and Air. He loves to 
chace the flying Nymphs; few Productions be- 


ing brought to maturity without Moiſture 3 and 


like the alma Parens, has a ſtrong Propenſity to 
Generation. According to the Egyptians, and 
the very ancienteſt of the Grecian Sages, he had 
neither Father nor Mother, but ſprung of DE- 
MOGORGON at the ſame inftant with the fatal 
Siſters the Parcs: A beautiful Way of ſaying, 
that the Univerſe ſprung from an unknown 
Power (to them) and was formed according to 
the unalterable Relations and eternal Aptitudes 
of Things; the Daughters of Nece//ity. But his 
molt ſignificant Symbol, and moit elegantly ex- 
preſſive of his divine harmonious Conſtitution, is 
the wondrous REED on which he inceſſant plays, 
compoled of ſeven Pipes unequal among them- 
ſelves ; but fitted together in ſo juſt proportion, 
as to produce the molt perfect and unerring Har- 
mony. The Orbits in which the /ever Planets 
of our ſolar Syſtem move around their Center 
are all of different Diametere, and are deſcribed 
in different Times, by Bodies of different Magni- 
tudes ; yet from the Order of that ſolemn Move- 
ment reſults that celeſtial Muſic of the Spheres, 
not perceptible indeed by our material Organs, 
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Lett. 8. but delicious and raviſhing to the Ear of the 
wx Mind. 
OTH tRs however went ſtill deeper, and ap- 
plied it to the Pyfſagoric, that is the Egyptian 
Account, not only of the Creation, but of its 
Cauſes. Their abſtruſe enigmatical Method of 
explaining or more properly concealing their 
Doctrines from every body but their own Diſ— 
ciples, I will not trouble you with at preſent ; 
farther than to put you in mind, that they de- 
ſigned every Species of Things by certain Num- 
bers. Your happy Turn for theſe Kinds of Stu- 
dies, muſt have long ſince taught you, that Num- 
bers are capable of repreſenting geometrical Fi- 
ures, Triangles, Squares, Cones and Polygons of 
all Sorts. All theſe Numbers repreſentative of 
material Things when compounded, made the 
Sum of twenty-eight, of which ſeven is the 
Root, and therefore the EnTAZ, SEVEN and 
its Powers, was the Reprelentative of all the na- 
terial Creation, The various Degrees of Spirits 
and Genii were expreſſed by Numbers amount- 
ing to Sixteen of which four is the Root, and 
therefore the TETPAKTYE, FouR and its Powers, 
was the Repreſentative of the immaterial cre- 
ating Principle, and all the intellectual Beings 
united to it; and for that reaſon conſtituted the 
tolemn Pythagoric Oath, 


NAI 


— ———— I, —— 
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NAI MA THN HMETEPAN YYXHN FENNH- Lett. 8. | 
EANTA TETPAKTTN, — | | 
HATAN AENNAOT SYEENE! 


Yes, by the Soul- begetting FOUR I ſwear, Mi 
| Nature's eternal, ever-flowing Spring. = - > i 
= Tu ENTAS therefore, or material Creation, | 
2 conſiſting of the various Combinations, Diviſions f 
Y and Multiplications of the Number Seven, is the | 
„ wondrous Inſtrument of Pan, from the Concord | 
and Harmony of whoſe unerring Notes reſults 


the Echo, the Object of his Love. So that of 
this divine harmonious Reed, the Symbol of our 
Solar-Syſtem, one may ſay with the pious Poet, 


What tho' in folemn Silence all 
Move round our dark terreſtrial Ball, 
What tho” nor real Voice nor Sound 
Amid their radiant Orbs be found, 
In Reaſon's Ear they all rejoice, 
And utter ſtill their glorious Vaice ; 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 


The Hand that moves us is divine. 
Or as it is painted by a great Mathematician, 


In tibi Norma Poli—! en dive Libraming 
Moalis ! 

Computus en Jovis] Et quas dum primordia 
rerum 

Conderet, omnifotens ſibi Leges pie Creator 

Dixerit, & Operis que Fungamei;a lacaric. 


But 


ü eb ASE 


ner. lie 
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Lett. 8, Bur I do not ſuppoſe that Pan appears in this 
Plate, either in his phyſical or philoſophical Ca- 
pacity, but ſits piping upon the jutting Point of 
— a Rock, as the honeſt rural God of Arcadia, Pro- 
tector of the Shepherds, and expreſſive of that 
rude paſtoral Life led by the early incivilized In- 
Habitants of Greece. On one hand, an humble 
Supplicant proſtrates himſelf before the ancient 
Ve eta ; and on the other, a military Man is run- 
ning off with an enhappy Female he has ſcized 
as his Prey. 
Vs $7.4, among the contemplative Prieſts of the 
Eaſt, paſſed for the latent Power of Fire ; or 
that internal Texture and Diſpoſition of ſome 
ſorts of Matter that renders it combuſtible, while 
others are little affected with Heat. As ſuch 
ſhe was the Wife of Czlus, and Mother of Sa- 
turn. — the ſacred eternal Fire, worſhipped with 
the greateſt Reverence, and moſt pompous Cere- 
monies by all the Eaſtern Nations (a): But a- 
mong the leſs ſpeculative Europeans, who re- 
ceived the Knowledge of this Goddeſs at ſecond 
hand, ſhe was conſidered only as Saturn's 
Daughter, a national tutelary Divinity; as for in- 
ſtance, by Numa the pious Sabine Prieſt and 
King, who made her the Poliuchos or Guardian 
of the Infant-State ; tho' generally ſpeaking over 
all Taly, and long before i in Greece, ſhe was wor- 
ſhipped as a domeſtic-Deity, and Protectreſs of 
| the 
(a) The common Word in Cale gn? itying Fire is * Un 
Z | | 
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the Family- Seat. Yefta, ſays the knowing Po- Lett. 8. 
© {idonius, the Daughter of Saturn, firſt invented —v— 

5 a human Habitation, whoſe Image for that rea- 

Y © ſon they conſtantly place within the Houſe, 
© that ſhe may preſerve the Edifice and protect 
© the Inhabitants.” (5) An Invention indeed of | 
the higheſt Beneficence to miſerable Mortals 1 
ranging the Woods or creeping into Caves, which 
Hiſtory attributes to Phoroneus the Son of Tnachus, 
at leaſt of building Houſes wrought with Brick(c), | 
and which cannot be done without the Aſſiſtance 
of Veſta. 

WurN Homer, who had plain undiſguiſed 
Nature ever in his eye, 1s deſcribing the Mind of 
a Man intent upon Building, he fays he ſquares 
one Stone, and lays it carefully and exactly upon 
the top of another ——ANEMOIO EIN AAEQPHN 


to be a Defence againſt the Wind. The ſame 
Poet addreſſes this Goddeſs in one of his Hymns, 


a ag, 


Veſta to whom in every lofty Pile | 
Of Gods immortal or Earth-faring Men | 
A Seat eternal's doom'd : to thee, old Queen! 
The firſt beſt Honours piouſly be paid. 


Tr1s hoary recluſe Goddeſs (4) then, the 

pure eternal as (e) appears in a double Capa- 

city; % 

2 The fame Word, in another Form e fonifes the 
Foundation and Strength of a Building, 

(c) mAwSuPes 004285, AIEXT A» 
(4) -—Canz Penetralia Veſtæ. Virgil. 

(e) Anciliorum nominis et toge, 
Oblitus, æternæ que Velen. 
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y— the terreſtrial Globe, worſhipped with ſolemn 
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Lett. 8. city; either as the grand enlyening Genius of 


Ceremonies, and honoured by annual Proceſſions 


under the Name of Oro/mades (F) by the Per- 
fans, and under that of Serapis (g) by the E- 


gyßtiaus; or as the permanent immoveable Seat 


of Gods and Men, the EARTH itſelf, and by an 
eaſy Tranſition the native Soil of a Nation, or 
the fixed Habitation of a Family. 


Veſta eadem eſt et Terra; ſubeſt vigil Ignis 


utrique; 


Significant Sedem, Terra Focuſque ſuam. 


Ovid, in his 
Faſti, the moſt learned and uſeful of all his 
Works, hints at them both: 


But Plato confines her to the latter; when de- 
ſcribing in his ſublime manner the Movement 


of the Univerſe, he ſays, 
God, the beneficent Fupiter, driving a winged 


That the ſupreme 


© Chariot thro' the Heaven, marches firſt, direct- 
ing and inſpecting all Things; after whom the 


* 


A 


whole Hoſt of Deities and Demons, ranged into 


twelve Bands follow in order: But that Ye/ta 


alone remains at home (5). 


5 won N Orim-ha/de, The bleſſed Fire: 


IN 


it imports 


originally in the Chaldee, the Beneficent Lights, that do good 
without Compenſation. 


it to be a Compound from SRD Sar Api, the Lord Apis. 


(+) In Timaeo. 


(g) Some derive Serapis from 2 Seraph, to burn. I believe 
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Ix the ſame way then, as Pan is the plain rural Lett. 8. 
God, Veſta in this Repreſentation ſeems likewiſe 
to be taken in the triteſt Acceptatipn for a Hearth 
and a Home: A Blefling . eee. our 
naked Forefathers when driven from Wood to 
Wood by civil Wars, or haraſſed by Daniſb and 
Saxon Incurſions, could much better conceive 
than We, whom LIBERTY and PROPE RT, 
thoſe ineſtimable Poſſeſſions, diſtinguiſh from all 
the Inhabitants of the Earth. A Houſe, beſides 
being a Shelter from the Inclemencies of the 


Weather, and a Repoſitory for all the various 


Conveniences of Life, is a kind of Sanctuary to 
its Poſſeſſor, and a Protection from Inſult and 
Violence, eſpecially to the weaker Sex, who in 
the lawleſs Days when Force alone bore ſway, 


5 were ſeldom ſafe but when they kept at home. 


It was a noble Boaſt, and worthy of a Conque- 
ror, that William the Firſt made concerning the 
Effects of his Policy, That a fair Maiden might 
now travel all over England with a Purſe of 
Gold in her hand without Fear or Moleſtation. 
As it was by the Aſſiſtance of VesTA, the en- 
livening igneous Principle, that Fupiter obtained 
the ſupreme Government of the Univerſe, heal- 
lowed her in return to chuſe what Privilege or 
Honour ſhe thought fit. Veſta made choice of 
perpetual Virginity, being incapable of being aſ- 
ſociated with any other Element, and of the f 


Share (a) of every Offering made to all the other 


Gods. 


(a) A Te * 7. Primitie, 
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Lett. 8. Gods. Her Prieſteſſes muſt therefore be pur. 
—Y— unſpotted Virgins, and have the precedency at 


every Feaſt or Sacrifice where they happened ta 
be preſent : Her Temple is a Sanctuary from 


Violence, and eſpecially from Violence offered to 


the Honour of a Maid. Accordingly, in this Plate, 
we are preſented with Nature's rudeſt Draught. 
Firſt the ſhaggy God, frequenting the Rocks and 
Wilds; that is, uncultivated Lands, and a ſolitary 
paſtoral Life, obnoxious to Rapine and Inſult : 
then, its firſt Protection, the Power of Veſta, hu- 


man Habitations juſt beginning to form and be- 


come fixed before the Birth of Laws, in the Infan- 
cy of Arts, amidſt Ignorance and Barbarity. That 
Barbarity firſt makes way for military Improve- 
ments, which naturally produce Incurſions, Plun- 
der, and ſuch Inſtances of Inhumanity, as you have 
repreſented in Perſpective on t'other fide the Plate. 
HERE I intended to conclude my Letter: The 
Emblems are explained. What more is to be done? 
To moralize — and draw Inferences from the Ex- 
plication—? No- but only to obſerve a ſtrange 
fort of Likeneſs between ancient and modern 
Superſtition.—A Paſſion diffuſed thro' all Ages 
and Generations, and acting uniformly, however 
its Objects may be varied. The Circumſtance 
of the preceding Allegories that makes me ſay 
fo is this: The Gods of the Ancients, you ſee, 
appear in a double Light; as the Parts and Powers 
of Nature to the Philoſophers, as real Perſons to 
the Vulgar; the former underſtood and admired 
them 


Beſſarion nor a Bembo,, by a Borromeo nor a 
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them with a decent Veneration; the latter Lett. 8. [1 
dreaded and adored them with a blind Devotion 1 
Has not the ſame thing happened in modern re- 
ligious Matters? Are there not many Parables and 
Prophecies well underſtood and juſtly explained 
by the wiſe and knowing, that are groſsly ſhock- 
ing, in their literal Signification, and yet greedily 
ſo ſwallowed by the unthinkingVulgar? Are there 
not many Images, Relicks, Waters, Agnus-Dei's, 
and other ſacred Utenſils among the Appendages 
of Devotion, that were neyer worſhipped by a 


Sarpi; but which the far greater Part of thoſe 
who arrogate to themſelves the Name of Catbo- 
lics abſurdly adore ? Some worſhipping them as 
real preſent Divinities (a), and others reverencing 
them as ſomething die,“! And yet theſe very 
People would be apt to laugh at an Egyptian, 
we may ſuppoſe, for worſhipping, or worſhipping 
before an emblematical Figure of a Deity with 
a Dog's Head, or a Hawk's, or a Wolf's ; deſer- 
vedly, to be ſure, but at the ſame time moſt in- 
conſiſtently with themſelves: And even the better 
ſort of them as inconſiſtently imagine that the 
learned and thinking Part of the Egyptians be- 
lieved their Gods to have in reality theſe diſſi- 
milar monſtrous Shapes: That the Mendeſian 
Sages, for inſtance, really believed their God Pan 
to have the Limbs of a Goat, or that they indeed 

worſhipped 


(a) Sic Homines novere Decs, quos arduus Ztker 
Occulit, et col:tur pro Jove FORMA Jovis. 


Ovid de PoNro, Eriflt. VIII. 


L 
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Lett. 8. worſhipped that Animal as a Deity. That the 
S—— Bulk of the People did fo, I make not the leaſt 
doubt: But I will give you one convincing Ar- 
gument, that the better inſtructed Prieſts and the 
more knowing of the Rulers did not; an Argu- 
ment · which will for ever baniſh your Doubts, if 
you had any, and perſuade you of the Truth of 
this ſeeming Paradox, That the wiſe and learned 
© of the Ancients did not believe their Gods to be 
© Perſons, nor underſtood literally their perſonal 
* Qualities and Adventures. For this purpoſe, 
lend, my Friend, an attentive Ear to a pious 
Prayer, and accompany with ſerious Thought a 
folemn Invocation : But firſt, on the Wings of 
Fancy, again waft your ſelf to the ancient holy 
Land, the Mother of Myſteries, and native Soil 
of moſt Religions that have prevailed on the 
Earth. Imagine you are failing up the Mende/iar 
Branch of the Nile in the Opening of the Spring, 
when the vernal Gales firſt begin to invite Vege- 
tation, What Crouds are haſting joyous along the 
Banks? What a multitude of Boats full of Men 
and Women in their beſt Attire cover the whole 
River! It is the grand Feſtival of the ancient 
Paw. See! his auguſt Temple thrown open ; 
its Dome, orbicular like the Vault of Heaven, 
re- echocs to the feven-fold Reed the Shrine 1s 
adorned—and the Goat-limbed God ſtands diſ- 
covered in Majeſty, The Altar begins to blaze 
the naked Prieſt approaches he fills his Hands 
with facred Incenſe, and lifts them reverent to- 
| wards 
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wards the holy Place. The Muſic ſtops, The Lett. 8. 
attending Crouds fall proſtrate on the grouhd : ve 


He bows—he burns Incenſe— Hark—he prays ! 
H y M N. 


PAN! I invoke : the mighty God, the uni ver- 


/al Nature the Heavens —the Sea—the all-nou- 


riſhing Earth, and the eternal Fire; For theſe 


are thy Members, O mighty PAN | 

Come, thou happy Source of ever-wheeling 
Motion. revolving with the circling Seaſons — 
Author of Generation— divine Enthuſiaſm, and 


Soul-warming 7. ranſport !— Thou livſt among 


8 Stars, and lead'/t in the Symphony of the Uni- 
verſe by thy all-chear ing Song: Thou ſcattereſt 


Viſions and fudden Terrors among Mortal 


delight'ft in the tow'ring Goat. fed Rock, the 


Springs alſo and Paſtures of the Earth ! of 
Sight unerring— Searcher of all Things— Lover 
of the ECHO of thy own eternal Harmony] All- 
begotten and all-beget{ing God! inrooked under a 
thouſand Names— Supreme Governor of the 
[Vorld— ! Growth-givung— tt / f light 


bringing Power ! co-ofet ating with Mo; 7 | 


/nhbabiting the Receflſes of Caver—dreadful in 


Wrath, true fwwo-horned jove ! 


E By 
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Lett, 8. 
os By Tur Farth's endl'ſs Plain was firmly 
xt : | 
To Thee the Sea's deep-heaving Surge gives way : 
And ancient Ocean's Waves thy Voice obey, 
Who in his briny Bojom laps the Globe. 
Nor leſs the flecting Air; the vital Draught 
That fans the Food of every living Thing: 
And even the high-enthron d all- - fbarkling Eye 
Of ever-mounting Fire: Theſe all divine, 
Tho' various, run the Courſe, which T, HOU Or = 
| dain ſi; 
And by thy wond'rous Providence exchange 
Their ſeveral jarring Natures, to provide 
Food for Mankind all ger the boundleſs Earth, 


009095 wen 


But O bright Source of Ecftaſy divine 
And Dance enthiſiaſtic, with our Vows 
Inhale theſe ſacred Odours, and vouchſafe 


To us an happy Exit of our Lives, 
Scatt ring thy Panics to the World's Ends. 


Jam, 


Yours, Ec. 
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* There is a Gap in this Verſe: I believe the Word gd, 


or , has been loſt, 
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LETTER NINTH. 


ec OU begin to have ſome Lucurs *, you 


Fe ſay, of what this ſame Mythology 
* wou'd be at: But are apprehenſive, if you 
* purſue it, that it will lead you aſtray, and 
& like W:/l-with-the-Iifþ land you in a Quag- 
* mire.” — Fear not, my Friend It is a harm- 
leſs Medium thro' which many beautiful Objects 
that will not bear a near Look, or vaniſh quite 
if narrowly canvaſſed, may be ſatcly N : 
a proper diſtance : For in a ſkilful Hand, 


magnifies or diminiſhes at pleaſure, while 


Ten thouſand Colours waſted thro" the Air 
In magic Glances play upon the Eye, 
_ Combining in their endleſs fairy Forms 
A wild Creation . 


Indeed, when one has been well accuſtomed to 
it ; and been often entertained with its animated 
Scenes, it is not eaſy to lay it aſide. A good 
Biſhop, who inſtead of his Bible, ſpent moſt of 
his Time in making large Commentaries on 
Homer's Poems, ingenuouſly confeſſes in the In- 
troduction to his Work, 


THAT 


* Gleams of Light. 

+ From The Pleaſures of the 1 a noble genuine 
Poem: the Production of real Genius, and full of important 
Inſtruction. 
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Th Ax it had perhaps been better, to have Lett. 9 
avoided liſtening to thoſe Syrens at the Begin- 


ning; to have ſtopped his Ears with Wax, or 
turned off another Road, to eſcape the bewitch- 
ing Charm: But, adds the poetical Prelate, if any 
one has not abſtained at firſt, but ventured to 
liſten to their alluring Voice, I cannot believe 
that he will afterwards eaſily paſs—, no not tho 
he be bound with many a Chain: nor if he cou'd, 
do I think it would be wile or grateful fo to do. 
For if as they commonly reckon up ſeven Won- 
ders in the World worthy 70 be ſcen, we could 
likewiſe aſcertain the Number of Things moſt 
worthy to be heard, the prime of them would 
undoubtedly be Homer's lad and Odyſſey. 

Bu x you, my Friend, are in no hazard; you 
are too much in the Gayety of Lite to be deeply 
{truck with the Contemplation of any other than 
living Objects of your own Species; or if per- 
chance you ſhould be ſeized, as lately, with a 
thoughttul Fit, Quadrille, or a Vilit to T7 * * * * 
will cure you at any time. However, to baniſh 
your Apprehenſions entirely, and upon more 
rcaſonable Grounds, I comply with your Deſire, 
and ſend you a ſhort Account of the Nature and 
different Kinds of Mythology : and becauſe to a 
Mind not much accuſtomed to abſtract Reaſon- 
ing, bare Definitions are but dry Entertainment, 
an \ Example or two will beſt delineate each Spe- 
cies of this mimical Arr. 
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Lett. 9. MrrnorocY in general, is Iiſtruction con- 
wveyed in a Tale. A Fable or meer Legend 
without a Moral, or if you pleaſe without a 
Meaning, can with little Propriety deſerve the 
Name. But it is not ſtrictly confined to Naz- 
ration: Signs and Symbols are ſometimes brought 


in play, and Inſtruction is conveyed by ſignifi- 


cant Ceremonies, and even by material Repreſen- 


tations, | 
TH x firſt and ſimpleſt flows from pure un- 
taught Nature; a S$:mzlitude, a Metaphor, is an 
Allegory in Embryo, which extended and ani- 
mated will become a perfect Piece of full-grown 
Mythology. Take foran Example a vulgar Saying, 
The World's a Stage: How ſimple in itſelf; and 
yet how eaſily enlarged ? © On this great Theater, 
? would a Mythologiſt ſay, a new Piece is pliy'd 
every Day; and he who yeſterday was only a 
* Spectator, ſhall to-morrow become himſelf the 
Subject of the Play: while Fortune fits abſo- 
* lute Miſtreſs of the Drama, diſpoſes of the 
Parts at her Pleaſure, and aſſigns the Charac- 
* ters of Kings or Coblers ; Stateſmen or Moun- 
* tebanks, Buffoons or Biſhops as her Caprice 
© dictates: Then ſhifting the Scene, he who 
lately appeared a ridiculous Mummer comes 
on a Monarch, a baniſh'd Tyrant ſtrolls about 
© a Beggar, and a Swine-herd turns Cardinal and 
ſupreme Pontiff: Happy the Man, who, be it 
high or low, acts with Decency his allotted 
— Far, 


a 


-- 
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A Part, and retires applauded by the real Judges Lett. . 
El © in the Audience.“ 9 
5 Now Metaplor is the Produce of all N S 
a tions— eſpecially of the Eaſtern *; People given 
to Taciturnity, of ſtrong Paſſions, fiery Fancies, 
and therefore ſeldom opening their Mouth, but 
in dark Sayings and myſtic Parables. For Meta- 
phor is the Language of Paſſion; as Simile is the 
Effect of a warm Imagination, which when 
cooled and regulated explains itſelf in diffuſe 
Fable and elaborate Allegory. 
TA E ſecond ſort, and more properly deſerv- 
ing the Name of Mythology, are the admirable 
Ejopic Tales, retaining the ancient Simplicity, 
but ſo exquilitely adapted to the peculiar Inſtincts 
of the Birds and Beaſts he employs, and fo juſt- 
ly applied to Life and Manners, that the natural 
La Fontaine's, the polite La Mette's, and even 
our ingenious Gay's Imitations, tho' highly enter- 
taining, only ſerve to ſhew the Phryg1an to be 
nimitable. All their Wit, and various Refinings 
can not compenſate his elegant Simplicity. It is 
in effect the happieſt way of Inſtruction. The 
Mind eaſily perceives the Moral; and retains it 
with the ſame Pleaſure as the Memory preſerves 
uneffaced the Imagery in which it was conveyed; 
and their joint Impreſſion is ſo laſting and perſua- 
live, and finds ſuch ready acceſs to the the raweſt 
E 4 Fancies, 7 


* Thus with the Sy7an Patriarch, Reuben is unſtable as Water, 
Judah a Lion's Whelp, Hachar a bony Ats, Dan a Serpent by 
the Way, Naphthak a Hind let looſe, Fo/eph a fruitful Branch, and 
Begjamin a tending Wolt. 
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Lett. 9. Fancies, that it is propoſed by the grand Con- 
SY 70ſjeur * in human Nature, as the propereſt Me- 


thod to form the Minds of Children, that little 
moral Tales ſhould be told them by their Mo. 
thers and Nurſes as ſoon as they can ſpeak. But 
as theſe enticing Tales, if of a bad Tendency, 
might lead young Minds to Vice; he is at great 
pains to give ſome remarkable Reſtrictions con- 
cerning the Species of Tales he would alone have 
told. As firſt, that no authorized Tale muſt bear 
That ever there was War in Heaven, or any 
Diſcord or unbecoming Paſſion incident to the 
divine Nature: Then, that as the ſupreme Being 
is always juſt, good, and beneficent; no God 
mult ever be ſaid to be the cauſe of any real 
Ill to Men: And laſtly, fince the Deity is abſo- 
lutely one ſimple Eſſence, always true in Word 
and Deed, he neither transforms himſelf into 
various Shapes to appear to Men, nor docs impole 
upon our Senſes by empty Phantoms, much leſs 
deceive us by falſe Speeches or by ſending delu. 
five Signs to Mien whether aſlcep or awake. 

Wherefore the Gods muſt never in any Tale, be 
repreſented as transforming themſelves like Jug- 
glers, or leading People aftray with any ſort of 
Sophiſtry | in VW Fords or Deeds (a). 

THESE 
* Great Judge. 
(a) As“ weß! OENN »; Ne 5 wolen, ws pr: Gurs 
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1 THESE Cautions were chiefly intended againſt Lett. q. 
= Hefiod, Homer, and Eſchylus, out of whoſe Foo . 
B he produces Inſtances of Tales unworthy of the 
divine Nature; and of whoſe bewitching Imagery 
the Philoſopher is ſo apprehenſive, that he will 
not allow ſuch Stories to be told to young Perſons 
neither a an Allegory nor 207thout one. © For, 
* ſays he, a young Creature is not capable of diſ- 
© cerning what Parts of the Tale may be allego- 
* rical, and what not; while in the mean time 
the Impreſſions made at theſe Years on the 
Imagination are ſcarcely to be afterwards 
* wiped out; but for the moſt part remain inde- 
lible during Lite.” | 
Bur tho' theſe larger Fables being generally 
detached Parts of the ancient Theology, were 
diſagreeable to the ſevere Model of Education 
contrived by this moral Stateſman, he wou'd 
have ſound no fault with his eloquent Country- 
man's (a) waving his keen Rhetoric for once, 
and telling the Athenians in ZX/op's humble Strain, 
5 when Philip's Son, the hereditary Enemy of their 
* Liberty, demanded Eight of their leading Men 
5 to be delivered up to him, as the great Impedi- 
5 ments of mutual Amity. On a time, ſaid the 
5 © Orator to his Fellow-Citizens, an Embaſſy 
> came from the Wolves to the Sheep, aſſuring 
: them that the Dogs attending them, were the 
* ſole Occaſion of the War: Wherefore if they 
f would 
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Lett. 9. would give them up, all would be well, and 
Hand in laſting Peace. The Sheep were perſuad- 


© ed, gave up their Dogs, and thenceforth the 
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119 Wolves devoured them at pleaſure. 
[] l ll Or the fame kind was the honeſt Apologue 
11.6 related by Menenius Agrippa, (Ambaſſador from 
1 the Roman Senate to the mutinous Commons, ) 
| 1 of the Diſſenſion that aroſe among the Mem- 
14 bers of the human Body, when the Feet and 
i | | 14 Hands refuſed longer to toil for the idle Beliy, 
1 until they were almoſt ſtarved themſelves. May 
148 I acknowledge that I admire the Beauty of that 
1198 ſimple Tale beyond the moſt elaborate Oration, 
i recorded or rather framed by the excellent Liuy; 
1 who ſeems to me to have ſpoke like a meer mo- 
. [le : dern Wit, when he ſays that Agrippa, intro- 
hk miſſus in Caſtra, priſco illo dicendi et horrido © 


modo, nihil aliud quam hoc narraſſe fertur, be- 
ing admitted into the Camp, to which the Com- 
mons had retired, is reported in the old rude way 
of talking to have only told them— the Story 
above-mentioned. Could the new-faſhioned 
| polite one have contrived any thing patter, or 
140 more convincing? Or, in the former Inſtance, 
14 was it becauſe Demoſthenes found himſelf at a 
Fi los, —becauſe his wonted Flow of Eloquence 
failed him ; that he muſt have recourſe to a Fable 
of /Eſop's ?. Were thoſe glowing Images and 
ſtriking Terms, that with his Voice and Geſture 
{:zemedThunders rather than Sounds, and Portents 


rather 
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rather than Pleadings, quite exhauſted ? Or did Lett. 9 
he imagine the little inſtructive Tale leſs obnoxious . 


to Envy, and more likely to perſuade the People of 
Athens than the moſt pathetic Declamation he 
could have made? Butone of the moſt beautifuland 
lively Specimens of this fame kind of Mythology 
is recorded in that great Treaſure of Antiquity, 
as well as Religion, our /acred Scripture. 

Tre Jewiſb Patriarchs, like the Eaſtern Mo- 
narchs, kept Seraglio's, and had great Numbers 
of Children ; and theſe Children when they grew 
up, ſometimes like the Sons of the Porte, mur- 
dered one another for the Succeſſion. The brave 


Gideon had threefſcore-and-eleven Sons; beſides 


one by a fav'rite Miſtreſs, he kept at Serben. 
This aſpiring Vouth, ſoon after his Father's 
Death, found means to hire a Band of Ruffians, 
with whom he broke into his Father's Houſe, 
ſeized his Brethren and killed them, e 
and- ten Perſons upon one Stone, But Totham 
the youngeſt eſcaped, and went and ſtood on the 
Top of a neighbouring Hill; whence he called 


to the Men that had made his Baſtard- Brother 


a King. On a time, ſaid he, the Trees went 
forth to anoint a King; and they ſaid unto 
©. the O/zve-Tree, Reign thou over us. But the 
© Olive-Tree faid unto them, Shall I leave my 
« Fatneſs, wherewith by me they honour God 
© and Man, and go to be promoted over the 


: Trees? And they ſaid to the Fig-Tree, Come 


c < thou 
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e thou and reign over us. But the Fig- Tree 


— Quaid unto them, Shall I forſake my Sweetneſs, 


© and my good Fruit, and go to be promoted 
© over the Trees? Then ſaid the Trees unto the 
© Vine, Come thou and reign over us. And the 
Vine ſaid unto them, Shall I leave my Wine, 
* which cheereth God and Man, and go to be 
promoted over the Trees? Then ſaid all the 
* Trees unto the Bramble, Come thou and reign 
© over us. And the Bramble ſaid unto the Trees, 


If in truth you anoint me King over you, then 


come and put your truſt in my Shadow); and 
if not, let Fire come out of the Bramble and 
* devour the Cedars of Lebanon.” 

I NAMED a third Sort of Mythology that 
would perhaps ſurprize you at firſt hearing, and 
which will not, as was obſerved, fall under the 
Definition; it conſiſts in material Repreſenta- 
tions of Virtue and Vice, or Inſtruction conveyed 
by Mobd and Stone, inſtead of a Tale. Such, in 
tome reſpect, are all the Badges or Enſigns of the 
Gods, when carved, or caſt in Metal ; and ſuch 
the ſecret Symbols delivered to the initiated in 
their ſeveral Myſteries, which they carefully 
kept from vulgar Eyes, and only ſhewed upon 
certain Signs, like Free-Maſons, to their Fellow- 
Adepts (2). But the Example that beſt illuſtrates 
this material Species of Mythology, contains at 
the ſame time a beautiful Moral. It was the 
Temple of Ho x oοR, which had no Entry of its 

| OWN 


{a) See Apaleius's Apology, 
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vwn— But the ſole Paſſage to it was thro' the Lett. 9. 
Temple of VIxR T UE. Happy the Man who —v—= 


truly worſhips in the fir /?, whether the Ignorance 
or Envy of his Cotemporaries permit him to 
reach the ſecond or not; where yet he will 
ſooner or later certainly poſſeſs the Station due 
to his real Merit. 

Eau ALLY ſilent, and equally ſignificant, was 
what We may properly call ritual Mythology ; 
which tho' ſometimes accompanied with conſe- 
crated Forms of Speech, and efficacious unintel- 
ligible Sounds, as the E/eu/nian Myſteries (a), yet 
the principal Part conſiſted in Action, that is in 
the Practice of certain Ceremonies in commemo- 
ration of a God or Hero; or even pointing out 
the moral Duties of Life. Moſt of the religious 
Practice of the Ancients, I mean the facred Rites 
performed at Sacrifices, and annual Solemnities, 
were of the firſt fort; and many of the preciſe 
Egyptian Inſtitutions, the Cretan Cuſtoms, and 
Lycurgus Laws, were of the ſecond. Examples 
of all theſe, tho' they might entertain you, would 
lead us too far from our purpoſe: The ſhort Fy- 
thagoric Precepts of Egyptian Original, and 
thoughtful Stamp, will at once ſhew you the 
Spirit and Purpole of this practical Mythology. 
Stir not the Fire with à Sword, ſaid the ſolemn 


Philoſopher ; 3 Step not over the Beam of a Ba- 
lance, 
(a) The Initiated, having firſt been ſufficiently terrified, were 


inſtructed out of the HETPRNMA (two Stone-Tablets) and then 
diſmiſſed with thoſe two wonderful Words KOrE, OMILAE. 
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Lett. 9. lance, nor ff down upon a Buſbel. That is, 
—— Touch no deadly Weapon while you are in 

© Paſſion ; reverence Juſtice 1 in all your Conduct; 

© and remember there is a Day after To-morrow.” 
Abſtain from Beans, continued the Sage, Eat not 
the Heart; and touch not a Lyre with unwaſh'd 
Hands, That is, * Sin not againſt Humanity in 
© any Shape; Rack not your Mind with anxi- 
© ous Care; nor attempt any thing rudely, that 
b requires Meaſure and Conſideration.” 

Hap you ſeen one of the ſilent F raternity 
ſhrinking from the Touch of a Bean, or going as 
religiouſly to waſh his Hands before he took 
down his Lyre, as a Phariſce before he eat, his 
Circumſpection muſt have ſurprized you, and 
ſet you a thinking what the Reaſon of ſuch Rites 
might be; as, no doubt, the obſerving them at- 
tentively was a daily Leſſon to a thoughtful Py- 
thagorean. Stand not upon 4 J. breſhold but 
ſalute your Gates as you go out and come in; and 
when arrived on the Borders of a Country never 

turn back, for the FURIES are in the way ; 
appear ſimple, not to fay filly Preſcriptions of the 
ſame great Maſter : But to his enlightened Fol- 
lowers they were hourly Admonitions of the 
Miſchiefs of Idleneſs and Irreſolution, of the 
Sweets of Retirement and Independency, and of 


ſtill 


« The a of this Explication may be ſeen in Lucian's 
BIQNN ITPAEIE ; In Ariftoxenus, as quoted by Gellius ; in Ari 
flatle's Treatiſe OF BEANS, as 3 by Diogenes Laertius; 


but moſt evidently in Origen's Philo ophic Miſcellanies, where he 
relates the Opinion of ZaRETas the Chaldean. 
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ſtill a more important Duty, to be contented Lett. . 
with their Life and Lot; nor vainly attempt to 
return after they had run their Courſe; or fooliſh- 
ly wiſh for Things contrary to the Order of Na- 
ture and all-wiſe Deſtination of Providence. 

THESE, my Friend, are ſome of the mimic 
Shapes which this grand Inſtructreſs formerly 
took to form the Minds and model the Manners 
of the human Race, in order to fit them for 
Society, that is for public and private Happineſs: 
But her brighteſt Attire, the Garb in which ſhe 
ſhone, and at once commanded Love and Vene- 
ration, remains yet undeſcribed. 

Ir was a various enchanted Robe of triple 
Texture, with Heaven and Earth, Air and Sea, 
and all they contain, repreſented in every poſſible 
Attitude, varying as it changed Lights, and ac- 
cording to the different Poſitions in which you 
held it to your Eye. The Hiſtory of the Cre- 
ation, or Riſe of the Univerſe, what we call na- 
tural Philgſophy, and the Ancients called Theo- 
gony, was the Ground-work of the Garment, 
The Powers that govern the World, for which 
We have no ſeparate Name, framed the Fi- 


gures and planned the Deſign ; white the Paſſions 


of Men, the Harmony of the human Breaſt 
(moral Philoſophy) gave the Gloſs and Colouring, 
and as they languiſh or glow, it is tarniined and 


fades or blooms with Life, and by a ſecret Magic 
ſeems 
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tht. 0. "2 i at times to take fire, and mount into a 
Ln Blaze. 


THis was the wondrous Robe long wore by 
the PowE R that enchanted Mankind, that tranſ- 
formed them from Brutes and Savages into civi- 
lized Creatures; and of Lions and Wolves made 
ſocial Men. It was She who led the Woods in 
a Dance, whoſe Melody itopt the Courſe of Rivers, 
and drew after her the Rocks obedient to her 
Song. Her Robe reſplendent for upwards of a 
thouſand Years began to fade twice that time ago, 
and ſince then has been ſo mangled, patched and 
ſpoil'd, that it has greatly loſt its Virtue, and of 
late is ſcarcely to be known. Wou'd you wiſh 
to ſee the Goddeſs herſelf, who under its Cover 
performed ſuch Wonders? Her Power is re- 
trenched firce its F igures were effaced; but her 
inſpiring Spirit remains the ſame. 

„ Look yonder, then, as the Mythologiſt 
“ points; OBSERVE that noble Appearance, 
6e that fine Figure of a Woman, fitting majeſtic in 
* her moving Chariot! What a dazzling Splen- 
ce dour ſurrounds her ! a Mixture of Gayety and 
e Sweetneſs o'er{preads her whole Perſon. Her 
6 Face is for ever covered with a thin flowing 
« Veil, thro' whole tranſparent Texture you 
< can perceive an Ecſtaſy in her Looks, which 
ce at times increaſes, and enflamed by degrees, 
« draws to a divine Fury; then in a little, ſub- 
e ſides to a milder Joy, and contemplative Plea- 
2 _—_ But ſee! How ſhe changes! Bleſs me! 
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Her Features alter: her Poſture varies : her Lett. . 
Eyes dart Amazement and Rapture: her 
« whole Perſon is in commotion : What is 
« /he about ? Her Looks are eagerly fixed 
% upon a ſtrange Repreſentation, a /pangled 
« kind of Sphere ſhe holds in her hand, with 
« an Inſcription IZ (NATuRE.) She 
« js perpetually turning it oh all fides; viewing 
« it, now near, now at a diſtance ; ſometimes 
ce held direct, ſometimes oblique, ſometimes 
« ſteady, ſometimes. paſting. As ſhe turns it, 
« new Figures appear; and as they appear, 
« Cameleon-like, the Goddeſs changes Colour, 
« Attitude and Mien. What is it ſhe caſts a 
“ ſquint Eye upon in her other hand, ſtealing 
« aSide-Glance of it in the midit of her Ecſtaſy ? 
« 4 myſterious Tablet, bearing ſome harmonic 
* Retemblance to the other Repreſentation ; but 
«© variouſly traced with equal and unequal Num- 
« bers, fx, fruve, three, eleven, and PYOMOS 
« in the middle a. See! ſhe lifts her Eyes from 
« it, and ſeems attentive to a muttered Sound, 
« She liſtens, ſhe looks at the Tablet, and 
by turns, ecſtatic views her Ideal-Orb. A 
© ſtil] Voice behind her utters NOMOS and 
_ * APMONIA, (ME ASURE and HARMONY) 
and ſhe ſtarts, and changes Poſture at the 
F « Name. 
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Neither Eng/j// nor Latin afford a Term equivalent to 
this. It expreſſes the Likeneſs which the Numbers of a Verſe. 
ought to bear to the Paſſion it paints: A Similitade between 
Jene and Sound. | 
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Name. Garlands of Laurel, Myrtle and 


NYSE Tvy hang all around her reſtleſs Car; which 


the Multitude of her Followers greedily 
6 ſnatch at, but frequently in vain : For her 
“ inſeparable Attendant EI (PERSU A- 
« $10N) muſt firſt be won, ere a Twig of 
& them will detach from the inchanted Cha- 
ce riot; which is befides guarded by a Chorus 
tc of coy Virgins, * inacceſſible without a Re- 
52 commendation from Re, Cytherea, or Se- 
* mele's Son.“ 

View here, my Friend, at your leiſure, 
che Picture of the Parent of real Mythology. 
She was aſſociated by Philoſophy in the great 
Work of civilizing the rude Tribes of unin- 
ſtructed Men. Her Robe of triple Tiſſue, you 
will find to be, A Tale, monitrous, yet mov- 
ing, of feigned allegorical Perſonages engaged 
in Action, and ſpeaking and performing fo 
much in Character, as at once to repreſent 
Cauſes, narrate Tranſactions, and irreſiſtibly 


convey Inſtruct ion to the Mind, by ftriking the 


Fancy, and winning the Heart, I am, 


The Muss. 


Tours, &c. 
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LETTER TENTH. 


O you never remember, my dear Friend! 

to have read with Wonder the Mantuan 
Bard's Account of the Source of Life, and the 
Origin of Men ? 


Principio Calum ac Terras, Campoſque liquenteis 
Lucentemque Globum Lung, Titaniaque Aſtra 
Spiritus antus alit. 


Your laſt Letter brought the concluſive Stroke 
of this Deſcription freſh to my Mind. Now, 
« ſaid I, Mr. * * * * is certainly not only 
quite recovered, but his Genius blooms ; 
© here he is in Su, i not in *: 
The noble Sentiment and elegant Fancy 
* paint the Gentleman ; Kindneſs and Candour 
* characterize the Friend in every Sentence. 
His Letter breathes a refined Goodneſs, and 
* ſhews every lovely Feature of his Mind : He 
© has wrote it with Pleaſure, and I find it in- 
« fects me: What a bewitching thing is 4 real 
Friend! How attractive, when his Worth is 


* 


poliſhed; render'd amiable by Good- nature, 
F humane 
T Quid mirum noſcere Mundum 


Si poſſunt Homines, quibus eſt & Mundus in ipſis; 


Exemplumque Dei quiſque eſt in Imagine parva. 
Max1tivs. 
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84 Letters concerning Mytholog y. 
Lett. 10. humane by Condeſcenſion, and exalted by a 
— comprehenſive View of Ages paſt, with all 

© the various ſhifting Scenes of the unchangeable 
© Theater of Nature? 

TE Egyptian Doctrine concerning Prome- 
theus, which I formerly tranſcribed, might well 
ſerve for an Example of the Power of Fiction 

- andAllegory. But ſince you with for another, 
with great Pleaſure will I contribute to your 
Entertainment, and give it from one of the Fa- 
thers of the Grecian Poetry *. 

HE firſt invokes the Muſes, who inhabit the 
heavenly Manfions, and whoſe wonderful Gene- 

| ration and Birth he had formerly ſung. He 
1 calls them the divine Daughters of Jove, that 
| bring Oblivion of Ill, and Reſpite from Care. 
Happy the Man whom they love! for a Strain 
* ſo ſweetly-ſoothing flows from his Lips, that 
c if any one be oppreſſed with Grief, his Heart 
© pierced with ſharp Affliction ; and a Bard, 
| © the Miniſter of the Muſes, fit by him and ſing 
ji © the glorious Deeds of the ancient Heroes, or 
N 


celebrate the bleſſed Gods the Lords of Hea- 
| ven; immediately he forgets his Woe, his Sor- 
| i * rowsevanith ; for the Gifts of the Muſes drive 
li them all away. 
TEIL, ye celeſtial Powers! continues the 
| Poet, How firſt the Gops, and Worr D was 
6 | made? The Rivers and boundleſs Sea, with 
I * its raging Surge? How the bright-ſhining Stars, 
th | „„ ad 

* Hz5s10D in his THD. | 
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and wide- ſtretched Heaven above, and all Lett. 10. 
the Gods that ſprung from them, Givers off 
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good Things ? 
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ful Sons were born to Heaven and Earth, 


The Anſwer of the Muſes. 
« FIRST OF ALL EXISTED CEſ AOS: Next 
in order the broad-boſomed EARTH, (Mat- 
ter;) and then Love appeared, the moſt 
beautiful of the Immortals. Of CHAOS 
ſprung EREBus and duſky NI G, and of 
Night and Erebus came ETH ER and 1mi- 
ling Day. But firſt the Earth produced 


the ſtacry HEAVEN commenſurate to her- 


{elf, and the barren SEA, without mutual 
Love; then conjoined with Celus (the Hea- 
ven) ſhe bore the tremendous T1TANs 3 
after whom TIE, crooked in Counſel, 
was produced, the youngeſt and moſt dread- 
ful of her Children,” The CycLops were 
next engendered, BRONTEs (Thunder) STE“ 
ROPES, (Lightening) and ARGES, the can- 
dent Bolt.“ Beſides theſe, three other rue- 


Cotus *, Briareus ®, and Gyges ©, with fif- 


ty Heads and an hundred Hands, haughty, 


hateful, at enmity with their Parent from the 


5 | moment 


The Breaker, the Deſtroyer ; it is the Participle in Cal of 


FTI fregit, comminuit, contudit. » Impetuous Violence; it 
is from A and pEN. © Hid in the Earth, ſpringing from 
the Ground; from TA and TH. We would tranſlate the three 
Brothers, ExuPTion, HuRRICARE, and EaARTHQUAKS, 
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Lett.10. moment of their Birth: for which Cauſe, as 
—v— ſoon as they appeared he hid them in the Grottoes 
of the Earth, and never permitted them to ſee 

the Light, But SATURN, (Time) with his ada- 
mantine Seythe, having bereaved his Father, the 
ATN, of the Power of further Generation, 
monſtrous Births ſprung of the Remains of his 
Vigour, half formed, unnatural Productions, 

the Furies and the Giants. Mean while O- 
cean e, married to Tethys o, the eldeſt of the 

Titans, produced the Rivers and Fountains, | 

with three thouſand Daughters, the Oceanides, ® 

Properties and Productions of Moiſture ; and I 

Heaven's uſurping Son Time marrying the ſe- 9 

cond Siſter Rhea, had three female Children, + 

Veſta, Ceres, and Funo, and as many Males, 

Pluto, Neptune, and deſigning Jove, Father 

of the Gods and Men e. | 

No ſooner was this ſovereign Source of Life TE 

brought forth, that is, diſembaraſſed of hetero- a 

geneous Parts, than he ſeized the Reins of the 1 
Univerſe, which under him aſſumed at laſt a 

5 ſable, everlaſting Form. For aſſociating with 1 

MerT1s *, by her ſupreme Direction, he re- 1 

called his inhuman Parent's Progeny to light, 

and a 


205 
7 Ae 


2 Fluidity, or the Source of Moiſture. » Fermentation ; 1 4 
Loam ; the "Dus 2 g,; from DW, Tirb, Slime. . 1 
< ZHNA TE MHTIOENTA, SNN NATHP HA 
KAI ANAPQN, 
MH TIz, Counſel, Contrivance, Thought. 
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and ſettled his congenial Powers each in their Lett. 10. 


reſpective Dignity : Ceres to fructify the Earth 


Juno to impregnate the Air; Neptune to rule 
the Sea; and Pluto to reign in the Regions 
below 3 while Saturn's firſt-born Veſta remain'd 
unmoved, the coercive Band of the immenſe 
Machine *, But in this Settlement he met with 
cruel Oppoſition: The Tifan-Gods com- 
bined againit him, and in a long and furious 
War endeavoured to drive him from the 
Throne of Heaven, and reverſe theſe recent 
Dignities of the upſtart Saturnian Race. And 
now the mighty Frame with horrid Craſh had 
again fallen into its priſtine Chaos, if prompted 
by his all-wiſe Aſſociate he had not firſt made 
his kindred-Gods Partakers with himſelf of 
Nectar and Ambroſia *; and then releaſed 
from darkſome Durance the predominant ig- 


neous Powers, Sons of Heaven and Earth, 


Cotus, Briareus and Gyges, whom he called 
up to Light, and made his Allies in the War, 
By their irreſiſtible Strength he at laſt van- 
quiſhed the Titan-Gods, and confined them 
faſt bound to a Priſon waſte and wild, as far 
FF OC... under 

* See above, page 


* Tt is their proper Epithet, Tirmes Oro! - The e 
Properties of Matter. Hence, 
Queis meliore Lato finxit Præcordia TI ax. 
> INcENSE and IMMORTALITY, 12 Chald. to burn In- 
cenſe has in Hiph. De ErTas; thence the Noun, with 
the ſervile 3. 8 AMBPOSCIA, InWorTALITY, is 
a trite Greek Word of eaſy Derivation, 
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Lett. 10. under the Earth, as the Heaven is above it. A 
—— Bulwark of Braſs, with three-fold Night brood- 
ing on its top, runs round it; and its Gates of 


Adamant are guarded by the fame three enor- 
mous Brothers, faithful Jaylors of all-mizhty 


3 Here are the Seeds of all things; the 


oots of the opaque Earth, of the barren Sea, 
and the Beginnings and Bounds of the various 
Orders of BRING, all now ſhut up by the Will 
of Jove in this bottomleſs Chaſm, where Dark- 
neſs reigns, and Tempeſts row], tremendous to 


| the Gods themſelves *.- 


Bur Jove, now Lord of all, joined with 
THTMIS“, and begot firſt the three eternal 
FarEs, Clotho, Lachefis, and Atropos; then 
the amiable Guides and Guardians of Life, Irene, 
Eunomia, and Dice ©: Afterwards, married 


to Juno, he had two fair Daughters, Hebe and 


Iliubya * ; and two furious Sons, Mars 
— — \ / and 
E. Jace yns $oDeons, ragres Weedev'og, 
IIévrs d ν,ç ul, g oveavs Miele, 
Ex eins novluv II H TAI y HEI PAT toow, 
Aęſa At, fvewera” T4 Ts Fulescs Sg, 
XASEMA wy. HEIOA. OEOrON. 
» It fignifies zhat Poſſibility or Aptitude ariſing from the 


Nature of Things, which neceſlarily connects them with the 


ud of their Exiſtence. In Actions Themis is the Source of 
Law; Tr views * cen; mn At Ave =o. . 
and in Predictions of Truth. Her Oracles were the moſt ancient 
in the World. © PEACE, Go Ox bERR, and ſusr ick. 
d YouTH, and TEEMING. 

» Mars, APHE, the PLUNDERER, the Spoiler by Vio- 
lence. It is plainly from 1 Prada fortis, truculentus, 'T'y- 


rannus. To a Weſtern Throat this is juſt AxEZ. Plunder was 
the Origin of War. | | „ 


== 
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and Vulcan, the Gods of War and Fire. Lett. 10. 
Of LATONA * famed for fable Locks, hee 


had 


« VuL-Kan, I conjecture to have come from a Tranſpoſi- 
tion of the Vowels of N 952 Bar-Kiun, the Lord Kiun ; 


the Eaſtern Idol mentioned by one of the eau Prophets, and 
Joined with Moloch, whom the Rabbins, with good reaſon, take 
to be Saturn. It was cuſtomary among the Eaſterns to add 
Baal, or Lok, to the proper Name of their Gods, as the La- 
tins added Pater, in Jupiter, Marſpiter, Dicſpiter, Liber pater, 
Tane-pater * Sc. The Repetition of it was ſo frequent be 
fore their numerous Deities, that our Sagred Writers generally 
mention them in the plural Number S992 the Baalim, or 


Lorns F. Another Prophet (1) reproaches the Tewiſh Women 
with making K/xvans, which the 'Targum explains to be Tarts 
or Cakes offered to the Hoſt of Heaven; and to this Day the 


| Arabs and Per/ians call Saturn. QA Kajwan, from a 
Word that fignifies the Source of BRING and Ex1:TExce. Now 


Vurcan, ſays Herodotus, was among the oldeſt and moſt ho. 


noured of the Egyptian Gods; and by their Neighbours the Y- 
rians and Phenicians, was identified with Saturn and the Sun, 
becauſe of their ſimilar Nature. Lingua Punica Bar Deus 
aicitur : apud Aſſyrios autem BEL dicitur quadam ſacrorum ra- 
tione, & SaTURNUs & Sol, ſays Serwius, on occaſion of Belus's 
Cup, mentioned by Virgil. This quddam ratione ſacrorum, in 


ancient Theology, is as wide as Reaſon of State in modern Poli- 


tics, and therefore as hard to be aſcertained. The Fact is 
however certain, that ſeveral Gods were denominated from one 
and the ſame Subject. Thus Luna, Hecate and Diana were 
three different Goddeſſes all repreſenting one Planet, the Moon; 
and Orus, Apollo, Phabus, Hyperion, wich many more were 
denominated from the Sun; in whom a very learned and. inge- 


nious Man has lately attempted to ſhew that all the Gods of 


_ Antiquity center (2). The Author of the Alexandrian Chronicle 
writes that Jupiter had a Son by Juno, ov Wm zTe Brac, 
whom he named BeLvus; (certainly one of the 9g) And 

Hamer 


Ut nemo ſit noſtrùm, quin Pater optimu* Divim, 
Ut Neptunu' Pater, Liber, Saturnu' Pater, Mars, 
Janu', Quirinu' Pater, omnes dicamur ad unum. 

Luc1trvs apud Lactant. Div. Inſt. Lib. IV. 5. 3. 

+ Yee the excellent Sclden de Dis Syris, Syntag. II. 5 

(1) IERENMIAEH. (2) Giſb. Cuperi HaryocraTss. 
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Letters concerning Mythology. 
Lett. 10. had the brighteſt of the Immortals, Apollo and 
Diana; and by the blooming Diox E, the 

| = youngeſt 


Homer makes Vulcan himſelf tell how he was toſſed from Heaven 
by his angry Father, ane Bras Seoneoiuo, which the Com- 
mentators explain Ty Tegiodov 78 & e » TW dFgw!, 
The Circumference of the Heaven and Stars. All this I take to be 


Traces of the Mirian Doctrine concerning the oldeſt of the Gods, 
which we have from Eupolemus, in theſe remarkable Words, 


 BazſBvAwvizs Acſew mew]ov yevecdas BHAON, Cv Elva Keovoy, 


te Tels d e BHAON » Xzvday (1). Here are two 
Gods, Father and Son, both Baars, (LoRkps) the eldeſt Saturn 
and the Sun, and the youngeſt his Offspring Fire (2.) Bar-Kiun 
therefore, or Bui-Kax, is the Loxp FIRE, the Child of the 
Sun; juſt as he is in Greets, or rather Syriac, HOALILTOSL, 
RINUR ON, Father-Fire. The Ancients ſuppoſcd he was 
tranſmitted to Earth in a Shot-Star, which ſhould have 
Findled the Vulcano's in Lemnos, upon which they built the 
Fable put in his Mouth by Homer. Ihe Orphic Initiations ap- 


pointing a God, or the Attribute of a God to every Sphere, 3 


Hericgonius to the Sphere of Saturn, which the learned Bochart 
derives from Klo, his Eaſtern Name: The real wandering 
Jet, Brxjamin, one of the greateſt Travellers of the Eaſt, has 
this curious Deſcription of the Solar Worſhip in his Itinerary. 
* There is a People, ſays he, of the Poſterity of Chus, addicted to 
the Contemplation of the Stars; they worſhip the Sun as a 
God, and the whole Country for half a Mile round their 
Town, is filled with great Altars dedicated to him. By the 
Dawn of Morn they get up, and run out of Town to wait the 
* riſing Sun, to whom on every Altar there is a conſecrated 
Image, not in Likeneſs of a Man, but of the Solar Orb, 
* framed by magic Art. Theſe Orbs, as ſoon as the Sun riſes, 
take fire, and reſound with a great Noiſe, while every body 
there, Men and Women, hold Cenſers in their Hands, and all 
burn Incenſe to the Sun.” One would ſuſpect theſe Orbs to 


— oo A „ 


0 
4 
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Collection of the Rays. It nicely explains, not the Shrine of 


Aolech, which is eaſily underſtood to be a portable Tabernacle, 


tach as was uſed by the Egyptians ;- but the Image of Kivun, the 


STAR 


) Apud Euſeb. Præparat. Evang. Lib. IX. 
2 Hyperionem all! Patrem Solis, ahi ipſum, quod eat ſuper 
Ierras ita appellatum putabant. 


FE srus. 


5ve been filled with ſome nitrous Compoſition, and kindled by 
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youngeſt of the Titan-Siſters „ was laſt of all Lett. 10. 
made Father of Venus , the Goddeſs fr 
Beauty, 


STAR of your Gods, which you hade mage to yourſelves. (1) This 
Piece of Idolatry committed by the Fes in the Wilderneſs, ſoon 
after they had come out of Egypt, and on the Borders of the Sun's 
Votaries, the Poſterity of Cs, is not, as I remember, recorded 
in the Pentateuch. 

> The common Opinion derives Latona very juſtly from 
AHOH, Oblivion or Night: the obſolete Gręel Verb Oo, 
the Latin lateo, have the ſame Original URN? Laat, Latuit, 


whence, as Dido is formed from N Ailectus, being the Feminine 
of David, ſo AyTR Lato, (Obſcurity) the Greek Name of La- 
tona, is formed of W. 
© Droxg is a formal Participle of the Syriac JT denah, 
ertus oft, eluxit, i e % Thence MIT z/luftris, and 
RI Doniahe Drone. And hence, 1 judge, not from 
Lag @fppropinguauat, (with which it has no Connexion) the 
Arabs, who ſpeak a Dialect of the ſame Language, and have 
borrowed the Syriax Characters, call the World itſelf \y5 
Dunia, Mundus. | = 
2 Venus: beſides the numberleſs loca]! Divinities of this 
Name, and beſides the celeſtial and vulgar Venus, denominated 
from human Paſſions, there were two original Powers acknow- 
ledged by the firſt Mythologiits ; the eldeſt the Child of CE Lvs, 
or Fin Production of the Heaven, when caſtrated by Tims, and 
therefore of the Titan-Race, who bore her Part in the Pro- 
duction of the Univerſe ; the youngeſt the Daughter of Jupiter 
and Dione ; the Power ariſing from the vivifying ethereal Spirit, 
acting upon the Plenitude of Matter. The former brought forth 
the World, and all it contains according to Orpheus. All 
“ Things, ſays he, are of Thee; Thou cemented'ſt the Uni- 
„ verſe: Thou ſway'ſt the threefald Fates: Thou generates 
« whatever is in the Heaven above, on the teeming Earth below, 
* or in the Depths of th' unfathomed Sea.“ This is ſhe whom 
Epimenides, the Cretan Sage, makes the Daughter of Saturn and 
Eunomia (2), that is of Time and Goop-Orper. The latter, 
ariſing 
(1) Amos V. Y. 26. On which ſee the moſt learned and li- 
teral of the ZFewi/s Commentators, R. Selemo Ben Melech, in his 
D 29. | \ + 5 
(2) Tale SEYNOMIHN Sa ̃ i KPONOE &y- 
xvAopniicy Z 
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Lett. 10. Beauty, the Perfection of the Creation, the ge- 
—— njal Power pretiding over the Propagation of 
every Species of Being. And now, every Power 


being confined to its proper Province, Harmony 
henceforth enſued in Heaven, and good Order 
prevailed upon Earth, while all-mighty Jove 
holds the Reins of the Univerſe in his unerring 
Hand, Parent of Gods and Ruler of Men e. 
Such was the portentous Tale told by the 
primitive Sages for the Inſtruction and Reſtraint 


of ignorant barbarous Mortals ; rude like them 
in 


ariſing immediately from /a/ine Fermentation, is wafted to Shore 
by the Zephyrs ; nouriſhed by the QL2PAI or Seaſons; lands at 
Cyprus, the moſt benign, delicious Spot on the Globe ; and 
courted by all the Gods, is married to the Lord of FIRE. As for 
her /atin Name, I can ſcarce conceive it ſhould come à veniendo, 
quia Venus omnibus vent (1), or from the Szccoth Benoth, the 
Tents of the Women about the Temple of Mylitta at Babylon (2). 
But it is probably one of the Names of the Gods carried over to 
Italy by the firſt Grecian Colonies : The Beotians called a 
Woman BANN A. So ſays Hefzchins the Lexicographer. 
Bzvz, Yun vno Bawlwy, Venus therefore will ſignify the 
Deity of V7iman, of FEMALE NATURE: which indeed may 
very well have been formed from the Phenician MJA Benoth 
Daughters: vince it is certain that many of the Romax Names of 
the Gods, whether brought over by the Lydians, or by the early 
Grecizy Colonies, are of Phrygian or Phenician Extraction, not 
in the leaſt reſembling their Grecian Appellations. Saturn, 
Ceres, Vulcan, Neptune, Diana, Venus, are all evident Proofs of 
this; and even the Gree Name of the laſt mentioned Goddeſs, 
A®SPOATTH, tho? purely, one ſhould think, of Weſtern Com- 
poſition, yet one of the greateſt Men Europe ever produced, takes 
it to be the Sy-;ac Feminine of Ye PROR, RIVNYBR APHEo- 
RETHA (3). _ 

' HEIOA, GEOTONIA. Ard og. 2162499, Ge. . 

1) Ciczro de Natura Deorum. | 

42) SELDEN de Dis Syris. 

3) Hve. GroTivs ad Deuteron. 
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in its Structure, and uncouth and cruel in its Lett. 10. 
Circumſtances. How well it was otherwiſA 


fitted to ſerve that noble End of civilizing Na- 
tions, and bringing them to a Belief and Re- 
verence of an inviſible Power or Powers above 
them, who protect the pious and the juſt, and 
irremiſſibly puniſh the oppreflive and impious, 
I will not even enquire : nor will I take upon 
me to give you my particular Senſe of its Mean- 
ing. Perſons of warm Fancies are apt to mea- 

ſure others by themſelves, and to ſuſpect that 


an Attachment to any one Subject will tempt 


its Admirer to afſiſt its natural Imperfections, 
and enable him to call up a Fairy kind of Cre- 
ation out of the moſt unmeaning Materials. To 
obviate any ſuch Surmiſe, I beg leave to tranſ- 
ſcribe the Opinions of two great Men, not ſo 
much to be regarded in the preſent caſe for their 
Learning and Genius, tho' eminent in both, as 
that each of them having ſtruck out a new 
Track in Philoſophy, their Attempts to eſta- 
bliſh their favourite Notions, at the ſame time 
iluſtrate the Doctrine of the Ancients without 
Partiality, and one of them indeed without 
Deſign. They will ſhew you that I am nei- 
ther ſingular nor fanciful in ſuppoſing, © That 
* the old Sages impoſed no particular Perſon or 
Character upon their primary Gods, nor in- 
© terwove thoſe Characters in a Tale, without a 


© MEANING. 
THE 
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| 94 Letters copicerning Mytholop y. 
E | Lett.io. THE firſt of theſe eminent Men, after hay- 
Ga ing given an ingenious Account of the Creation 
of the World, (whether ſtrictly true, or inter- 
mixed with Illuſions, is not to our purpoſe) 
ſeems upon a Review of his own Theory to 
have diſcovered its Affinity with the myſterious 
mythological Traditions of the Poets. In re- 
* trieving, ſays he, the Notion of the primeval 
Earth, and the Doctrine depending upon it, 
we have, methinks, unexpectedly caſt a Light 
upon all Antiquity,” 'To begin with their 
ancient CH aos :>—*© They tell us of moral 
* Principles in the confuſed Maſs, inſtead of 
natural ones; of Strife, and Diſcord, and 
« Dzvi/ion, on the one hand; and Love, Friend- 
e ſhip, and Venus, on the other; and after a 
long Struggle, Love got the better of Dz/- 
& cord, and united the diſagreeing Principles. 
Then they proceeded to explain the Forma- 
tion of the World in a kind of Genealogy or 
e Pedigree. CH Aos was the common Parent 
« of all; and from Chaos ſprung firſt Night 
« and Tartarus, or Oceanus: NIGHT was a 
* teeming Mother, and of her were born 
« Ether and the Earth; the Earth conceived 
„by the Influences of the Ether, and brought 
« forth MAN, and all Animals.” 
© Tro' this ſeem to be a poetical Fiction 
rather than Philoſophy ; yet, when jet in a 
true Light, and compared with our Theory 
© of the Chaos, it appears to be a pretty regular 
Account, 
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Account, How THE WORLD was FORMED Lett. 10, 
at firſt ; or How the CH Aos divided itſelf fuc- . 


ceſſively into feveral Regions, riſing one after 
another, and propagated one from another, as 


Children and Poſterity from a common Pa- 


rent. We ſhewed how the Chass from an 


uniform Maſs wrought itſelf into ſeveral Re- 


gions or Elements, the groſſeſt Part finking 


to the Center; upon this lay the Maſs of 


Water, and over the Water was a Region of 
dark, impure, caliginous Air ; this impure 
caliginous Air, is that which the Ancients call 
NIGHT; and the Mais of Water, Oceans 
or Tartarus : for theſe two Terms with them, 
are often of the like Force, Tartarus being 
Oceanus encloſed and lock'd up: Thus we 
have the firſt Offspring of the Chaos, or its 
firſt-born Twins Nox and Octanus. 

* Now this turbid Air purifying itſelf by 
degrees, as the more ſubtile Parts flew up- 
wards, and compoſed the Ether, ſo the 
earthly Parts that were mixed with it, dropped 
down upon the Surface of the Water, or the 
liquid Maſs; and that Maſs on the other 
hand, ſending up its lighter, or more oily 
Parts towards its Surface, theſe two incorpo- 
rate there, and by their Union and Mixture, 


compoſe a Body of Earth quite round the 


Maſs of Waters, and this was the firſt habi- 
table Earth; which as it was, you fee, the 
Daughter of Nox and Oceanus, ſo it was the 
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96 
Lett. 10. Mother of all other things, and of all living 
—— Creatures, which at the Beginning of the 


Letters concerning Mytholog y. 


World ſprung out of its fruitful Womb.' 
Tuls Doctrine of the Chaos the Ancients 
* called their TH REOGON IA, or the Genealogy 
* of the Gods: For they gave their Gods, at 
* leaſt their terreſtrial Gods, an Original and 
Beginning, and all the Elements, and greater 
Portions of Nature, they made Gods and God- 
deſſes; or their Deities preſided over them 
in ſuch a manner, that the Names were uſed 
* promiſcuoully for one another. We alſo men- 
* tioned before, ſome moral Principles which 
they placed in the Chaos, Eris, and Eros, 
© Strife, Diſcord and Diſaffection, which pre- 
« vailed at firſt; but afterwards Love, Kindneſs 
© and Union got the upper hand; and in ſpite 
of thoſe factions and dividing Principles, ga- 
© thered together the ſeparated Elements, and 
united them into an habitable World. This 
* 18 all eafily underſtood, if you will but look 
* upon the annexed Schemes of the rifing 
* World, being Draughts repreſenting the va- 


© rious States thro' which the Earth paſſed 


from ancient Chaos to the Deluge. For in the 
* firſt univerſal Commotion, after an inteſtine 
Struggle of all the Parts, the Elements ſepa- 
rated from one another into ſo many diſtinct 
Bodies or Maſſes: and in this State and Poſture 


Things continued a good while, which the 
| © Ancients, 
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* Ancients, after their poetic or moral way, call Lett, 10. 
© the Reign of Eris or Contention, of Hatred. 
Slight, and Diſaffection; and if Things had h 
* always continued in that Syſtem, we ſhou'd 
never have had an habitable World. Bat 
Love and Good-nature conquered at length; 
© VEnus roſe out of the SEA, and received 
into her Boſom and entangled into her Em- 
© braces the falling Ether, that is the Parts of 
* lighter Earth, which were mixed with the 
Air in that firſt Separation, and gave it the 
Name of Night: Theſe, I fay, fell down 
upon the oily Parts of the Sea-Maſs, which 
lay floating upon the Surface of it, and by 
© that Union and Conjunction, a new Body and 
* a new World was produced, which was the 
« firſt habitable Rarth, 

© Tx1s is the Interpretation af their 3 
* Philoſophy of the Chaos, and the Reſolution 
of it into the plain natural Hiſtory of the 
© Creation.” But after the great Bodies, or pri- 
mary Parts of the Univerſe were thus called out 
of the mighty Maſs, and ranged according to 
their ſeveral Natures, Inhabitants adapted to 
theſe Natures were to be produced, and pro- 
per Proviſion made for their Propagation. It 
was therefore the common Opinion of the An- 
cients, that the new-formed Earth lately ſe- 
vered from the Ether, and pregnant with ce- 
leſtial Seed, no ſooner felt the genial Ray of 


the recent Sun, than ſhe teemed with every 
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Qi | 98 Letters concerning Mythology. 
1 Lett. ro. various Species of living Creatures, and aſſiſted 
Wl | | by PRoMETHEvUS or Providence, brought forth 
1 their Prince and Ruler mortal Man; 

"| Sive hunc divino Semine fecit 


1 T7 © Oprfex rerum, mundi melioris origo : 

= S ive recens Tt ellus, ſeductaque nuper ab alto 

there, cognati retinebat Semina Cel ; 
uam ſatus Iapeto, miſtam fluvialibus Undis, 
Finxit in effigiem,moderantum cuncta Deorum“. 


TH1s was the poetic Account of the Pro- 
duction of Animals, which was followed by the 
ſevereſt Sect of the Philoſophers, with this Pre- 
caution, that they would enter into no Detail, nor 
deſcribe particularly the manner of their immedi. 


4 
if ate Generation ; as indeed they declined med- 
| i dling with the Cauſes of the greater Part of the 
W |! Productions and Appearances of Nature becauſe © 
s | 1 of their Obſcurity*, But in general they held, | 
Wi That the Operations of NATuRE and PRo- 
| Wt © VIDENCE were directed to one and the ſame 
14 | | End. That by Nature all Things tended and 
|| © inclined to the Center of the Univerſe, and 
iy | ; * were conglobated around it: wherefore the ö 
1 < thickeſt and heavieſt Body is the middlemoſt, 
li | a OviD. Metamorph. Lib. F. 
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© neareſt to it, Vater; being each a Globe, 


the one ſolid, and the other concave, having the 
Earth within it. But that Providence by 
it's diverſifying Power under a thouſand Forms, 
and productive of ten thouſand various Ef- 
fects, in the firſt place intended Animals to 
be formed as far more excellent than the other 
Parts of the Creation; and the prime of theſe 
Animals to be Gods and Men, for whoſe fake 
all the reſt of the World was to be ſet in 
order. That to the Gods it had aſſigned 


the Heaven as their Seat, and to Men the 


Earth, the extreme Parts of the Uni- 
verſe ; the Extremities of a Globe being the 
Center and Circumference. But ſince the 
Water ſurrounded the Earth, and that Man 
is not a Water but a Land-Animal, ſtanding 
in need of Air and much Light, Providence 
contrived Eminences, and Depreſſions in the 
Earth, the latter capable of receiving the 
whole or greater part of the Water formerly 
covering it's Surface, and the former fit for the 
Han ion of the Human Race, and to hide 
under it the Water, except what is neceſ- 
fary for the Plants and Animals deiigned for 
the Uſe of Men,” So far the learned and 


cautious Stoic ?, 


(2 Bo 


* STRABO, Lib. XVII. AEcyPrvs. 
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Lett. 1o. Bor the great Parent of Medicine, one of 


&— the moſt ſagacious Minds that ever ſurveyed the 
Works of Nature, goes a Step further, and de- 
livers his Sentiment of the Source of Life and 
Origin of Animals with great Simplicity. It 
is my Opinion, ſays he, that what we call HEAT 

is both immortal, and views, and thinks, and 

hears, and knows all things, both things 
that now are, and that are to be hereafter. 

In the Beginning when all was in Confu- 

ſion, the greater Part of this Hz Ar, iſſuing 

forth, mounted to the higheſt Region of the 

Heavens; and this the Ancients ſeem to me 

© to have named the Ether. The next Portion 

from below, called Earth, is cold and dry, 
and variouſly agitated, in ſome parts of which 
© there was likewiſe much Heat. The third 
© Portion, the Air, occupied the middle Space, 
being ſomething warm and fluid: and the 
< fourth, Water, the neareſt to the Earth, be- 
ing the moſt humid and thickeſt of them 
© all. While theſe therefore were all whirling 
© round in confuſion, much Heat was left in 
© the Earth, in ſome Places more, in ſome leſs, 
© and in others a very little ; but in number- 
© leſs Particles. Now it happened in proceſs 
© of time, that the Earth being dried by 
the Heat, the included Portions of it pro- 
© duced Putrefactions, with Membranes as it 
were, or Wrappers about themſelves. Theſe 
5 1 long cheriſhed by the genial Warmth, 
ſuch 
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ſuch Parts of the included Maſs as conſiſted Lett. 10. 
© of the drieſt unctuous Subſtance, with the leaſt VE 
© Moiſture, were quickly condenſed and turned 
into Bones: But ſuch Parts as were more 
« humid and viſcous, cou'd neither be con- 
* ſolidated by the Heat, nor remain in a State 
© of Fluidity 3 and therefore aſſuming a Form 
* different from the reſt, they became ſtrong 
* Muſcles and Nerves. The Veins on the con- 
* trary containing a cold watery Subſtance, it's 
© more glutinous Surface concocted by the Heat 
turned into a Coat or Membrane, and the 
remaining congealed Moiſture, overcome by 
* the Warmth, was diſſolved, and remained 
© a Fluid. In the ſame manner the Throat, 
* the Stomach, the Belly and all the Entrails 
* of the Animal Body were compleated *. 
Theſe the Phyſician enumerates, and delcribes 
their Formation too minutely to be followed 
without loſing ſight of our Purpoſe. 
You will obſerve, that the Ancients aſcribe 
this generative Power to the new-formed Earth, 
lately ſeparated from the other Elements, and 
retaining many Particles of vivifying etherial 
Fire. But the fanciful Arabs, having received 
this Doctrine when they applied themſelves to 
the Tranſlation of the Grecian Authors, carried 
it a degree {till higher ; and ſeem to imagine it 
1. not 
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Lett. 10. not impoſſible, that in a benign Climate ſome 
Parts of the Earth, even in it's preſent con- 


dition, may be ſo tempered, as in a long Courſe 


of Years (God ſo ordering it, and affording the 


ſame Concurrence he does in ordinary Gene- 
ration) to produce a perfect Animal. So ſays 


the famous Ebn Sina, whom we call Avicenna, 


one of the four learned Arabs ſuſpected of being 
no ſound Iamites e, for which he was ſtrenuouſ- 
ly refuted by his more orthodox Countryman 
Ebn Roſbd e. But another contemplative Genius 
of the ſame Nation Eon Tophazl, in his elegant 
Letter publiſhed by our excellent Dr. Pocock, 
has adopted the ſame Opinion, and built upon it 
the Story of his ſelf-taught Philoſopher ; a Man 
ſprung trom the Earth, who without ever ſee- 
ing a human Creature, by Dint of Reaſon, 
comes to the Knowledge of an Eternal neceſſa. 
rily exiſtent BEIN c, Creator and Ruler of all. 

< WE Have been told by our pious An- 
ceſtors, ſays the Imam, that among the Iſlands 
of India, there is one, lying directly under 
* the Line, where Men are produced without 
Father or Mother ; and in it there grows a 
< 'Tree, which inſtead of Fruit bears Women ; 
the ſame whom Almaſudi calls the Damſels 
* of Wakwak, For of all the Regions of the 


Earth 
* Belieyers in Mabemes's Religion, called Mami ſin. 


a AVERROES. 


A Title given to eminent Men in ary Profeſſion by the Arabs; ; 
not confines to the Prieſthood.” 
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Earth that Iſland enjoys the happieſt Tem- Lett. 10. 
perature of Air and Climate, by virtue o. 


the pure ſupreme Light riſing above it, and 
ſhedding it's Influences upon it. — Here, a 
certain depreſſed Spot, having contracted Moi- 


ſture, the Clay lying under it began to fer- 


ment, and fermented fo long until it acquired 
the requiſite Qualities of Hof and Cold, Wet 
and Dry, in equal and due Proportion. In 
this great Maſs of fermenting Matter, 
ſome Parts of happier Temper than others 
were apter to mix and coaleſce for Gene- 


ration: Bat the moſt perfect Temperature. 


prevailed in the Middle, equal and benign 
like the Heat of the human Conſtitution, 
Here the Matter was in higheſt Agitation; 
but while every Part fermented, there wou'd 
ariſe, as we ſee in viſcid Matter boiling in 
a Pot, great Bubbles of different Figures. Now 
it happened that in the very middle of the 
fermenting Maſs, there was a ſmall glutinous 
Subſtance blown up into a Bubble, divided 
in two by a ſlender Film, and full of an aerial 
Spirit of the moſt perfect and befitting Tem- 
perature, To this, by the Direction of the 
moſt high God, a Soul joined itſelf, and ſtuck 
fo cloſely to it that it cannot be digjoined 
neither by Senſation, nor even in Thought ; 


there being a perpetual uninterrupted Irradia- 


tion of this Soul from God, in the fame 


manner as there is a perpetual Influx of Light 


G 4 from 
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from the Sun, to enlighten the World. But 


2 as ang the great Variety of Bodies of dif- 
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« ferent 'Lextvre, there are ſome that reflect not 
a ſingle Ray of the ſolar Light, ſuch as per- 
fectly pure Air; others that do reflect a little 
o' dimly, ſuch as opaque Bodies of broken 
ce, which as they vary in reflecting the 
for the ſame Reaſon differ in their 
© Colours; and others in fine, that perfectly re- 
flect the influent Light, ſuch as all poliſhed 
Bodies, Mirrors, Gems, and the like; and to 
ſuch a degree, that theſe Mirrors, if made 
* concave in a certain Proportion, generate Fire 
from the collected Beams: In the ſelf-ſame 
© manner, this Spirit iſſuing from God upon 
All his Creatures, leaves not the ſmalleſt Ve- 
« ſtige of it's Virtue upon ſome of them, be- 
cauſe of the Defe& of the requiſite Diſpoſi- 
tion; ſuch are all manimate Things, unſuſ- 
© ceptible of Life, like unillumined Air in the 
former Compariſon. Others again, where it 
leaves ſome obſcure Traces of it's Power, as 
© in the different kinds of Plants, which ac- 
* cording to their different Textures correſpond 
* to opaque Bodies in the ſame Compariſon : 
And laſtly, thoſe on whom the Impreſſion of 
this Influx is moſt conſpicuous, the various 
Orders of Animals, whom We compared to 
poliſhed reſplendent Surfaces. But among 
theſe poliſhed Bodies themſelves, as ſome re- 
* ceive more ad the infuſed Light be- 
* cauſe 
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© cauſe they are of the ſame Figure with the Lett. 10. 

sun whom they reſemble, ſo there are like 
© wiſe certain Animals who receive more kindly 
the Emanation of Spirit, becauſe they re- 
ſemble that Spirit, and are formed after it's 
Image. Such in particular is MAN, of whom 
is meant that ſaying, God made Man ac- 
© cording to the Image of himſelf *. If this 
© Reſemblance be fo ſtrong and predominant, 
© that it deſtroy and as it were abſorb their 
© Likeneſs to every other Thing, ſo that the 
© Blaze of its Splendor kindles and conſumes 
© whateyer it reaches, it then reſembles. thoſe 
« ardent concave Orbs, which reunite the Rays 
and ſet all Things on fire. This happens 
© to inſpired Prophets only; as we ſhall ſee more 
particularly in it's proper place *.” Then, 
after a Soul had joined itſelf to the new-formed 
Heart, the ingenious and eloquent Arab goes 
on to deſcribe the Formation and Structure of 
the other noble Parts with ſuch Skill in Anato- 
my and vivid ſtriking Metaphors, as wou'd go 
near to perſuade you, That it was not impoſe 
| ſible but ſuch a wondrous Frame as the human 
Body, might be formed in a Maſs of fermented 

Clay. 

Ir will perhaps aſſiſt your Belief if after 
hearing the Ong Stoic, the great Phyſician, 
and 
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Lett.10.and Tophail's contemplative Son, you will again 
—— liſten to our eminent philoſophical Divine. 
The Opinion, ſays he, of Animals riſing out 
of the Earth at firſt, was not peculiar to E- 
pricurus, on whoſe account it hath lain under 
ſome Odium: the Stoics were of the ſame 
„ mind, and the Pythagoreans, and the Egyp- 
* t1ans, and I think all that ſuppoſed the Earth 
* to riſe from a Chaos. Neither do I know any 
harm in that Opinion, if duely limited and 
ſtated; for what Inconvenience is it, or what 
Diminution of Providence, that there ſhoud 
be the Principles of Life, as well as the 
Principles of Vegetation in the new Earth? 
As to the ſpontaneous Origin of Living 
Creatures, Moſæs plainly implies, that there was 
1 particular Action or Miniſtry of Providence 
in the formation of the Body of Man; but 
as to other Animals he ſeems to ſuppoſe that I 
* the Earth brought them forth as it did Herbs F 
and Plants e. x 
* Taz truth is, there is no ſuch great Dif- 
ference betwixt vegetable and animal Eggs, 
* or betwixt the Seeds out of which Plants 
riſe, but that we may conceive all Animals 
* riſe, and the Eggs out of which the one as 
well as the other roſe, to have been in the 
« firft Earth: and as ſome Warmth and In- 


© fluence 


— 


A 


* 


* Gen, Ch. 1. V. 24, compared with V. 11. 
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© fluence from the Sun is required for the Ve- Lett. 10. 
« oetation of Seeds, ſo that Influence or Im- 
© pregnation, which is neceſſary to make ani- 

* mal-Eggs fruitful, was iraputed by the An- 

« cients to the ETHER, or to an active and 4 
pure Element, which had the ſame effect up- | 
© on our great Mother the Earth, as the Irra- 
«* diation of the Male hath upon the Female's 
* Eggs: 


as a 


Ether, all-mighty Father, Source of Life, 
Into the Boſom of his joyful Wife 
In genial Showers came down, —— © 


© ”Tis true, Animal-Eggs do not ſeem, to be 
* fruitful of themſelves without the Influence 
of the Male; and this is not neceſſary in 
* Plant-Fggs or vegetable Seeds: — But nei- 
© ther does it ſeem neceſſary in all animal- 
Eggs, if there be any Animals Hponte orta, or 
bred without Copulation : and as we obſerv- 
ed, according to the beſt knowledge we have 
of this male-Influence, it is reaſonable to be- 
lieve that it may be ſupplied by the Heavens 
* or ETHER. The Ancients, both the Szozcs 
and Ari/totle, have ſuppoſed that there was 
* ſomething of an etherial Element in the Male- 
* geniture, from whence the Virtue of it chiefly *« 
* proceeded; and if fo, Why may not we ſup- 
* poſe at that time, ſome general Impreſſion or 
* Irradiation of that purer Element to fruRtify 
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Lett. 10. the new-made Earth? Moſes faith there was 
YR an Incubation of the Spirit of God upon the 


< Maſs; and without all doubt that was either 


to form or fructify it, by the Mediation of 


* this active Principle: But the Ancients ſpeak 
* more plainly, with expreſs mention of this 
* Ether, and of the Impregnation of the Earth 
by it as betwixt Male and Female“: a Notion 
* which St. Auguſtin faith Virgil did not take 
from the Fictions of the Poets, but from the 
Books of the Philoſopherss. | 
So much then for the firſt Part of the Poet's 
Tale, of the Riſe of all things from Cu aos, 
the Formation of the E2-: through the Me- 
diation of Love, the Expanfion of the AHea- 
ven, and the Prod Aion of every becies of 
Plants and Animals tu + their . Hunct O- 
peration. Will you now folluw the faine ſa- 
gacious Guide while he explains the Scqu-1 of 
the Story, and paints the ſecond Scene of the 
Creation? I mean the ſubſequent State of Things 
to the firſt Settlement of the Univerſe. This, 
according to the ancient Tradition, was the 
happy golden Age in the Infancy of the World. 
For as ſoon, ſays Hejiod *, as the Gods 
were 


4 'Tom Pater omnipotens fœcundis imbribus AT# tr 
Conjugis in gremium lætæ deſcendit, et omnes 
Magnos alit magno commixtus corpore fœtus. 


VII II. 
De CriviTarT. DEI. Lib. IV. Cap. 10. 
Qs dus yeyaacs Jroi Nn foi T avIewnor, 
xędoco A ee. e He⁴Hο . 
| | Q. 
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* were born, and along with them mortal Men Lett. 10. 
© had ſprung from the Earth, the firſt Race of 
© it's Inhabitants was of Gold, and lived happy 
© like the Gods themſelves ; without Pain or 
© Care, without Anxiety or Toil, ſecure from 
© the Blaſt of old Age, or the Bane of Diſeaſe, 
© they paſſed their delightful Days in Youth's 
© eternal Bloom. Their Life flowed with good 
Things; the fertile Earth ſpontaneons poured 
© her Fruit ; the Heaven ſmiled in perpetual 
* Spring; Rivers of Milk and Streams of Nec- 
tar ran through their Fields, and Honey dropt 
like Dew, from the verdant Oak. Thus they 
peaceful lived for Ages; and at their Death, 
* which reſembled a balmy Sleep, they were 
© transformed into beneficent Genii, girt in 
© Robes of Air, Guardians of good Men s. 

So the Poets fing ; and none of them ſweeter 
than your admired Guarinis Maſter (for ſo 
I muſt call Torquato Tafſo) in his natural ele- 
gant AMINTA. Hear now their truly learned 
Interpreter, explaining their Wonders, correct- 
ing their Wanderings, and turning their Fables 
into real Philoſophy. The Ancients, ſays he, 


* make their golden Age begin immediately after 
the 


Q2ce Oro: » Nan, axnJee Supuoy t. Xoreg, 
Nieppn dreęre rpg ee. 
HEIOA. EP. x; HM, 


e Flumina tum lactis, tum flumina nectaris ibant, 


Flavaque de viridi ſtillabant Lice mella. 
Ovid. Metam. I. 
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1 ett.10.* the Production and Inhabitation of the Earth 
17 | — (which they as well as Moſes raiſe from Chaos) 
1 | and to. degenerate by degrees till the Deluge, 
Th - * when the World ended and began again. But 
TH | © beſides a golden Age in general, which was 
. | common to all the Earth, they noted ſome 
'F parts of it that were more golden, if I may fo 
A: * fay, than the reſt; the Ehſian Fields, fortu- 
T © nate and, Gardens of Alcinous, Heſperi- 

fl * des, &c. Theſe particularly anſwer to Pa- 
© RADISE. | 


© THEIR Characters or Marks of the gold- 
© en Age were firſt, Ver erat æternum, as 
Ovid terms it, an eternal Spring, They ſup- 
< poſed that in the Reign of Saturn, who was 
© an ante-diluvian God, TIME flowed with 
© a more even Motion, and there was no di- 
< verſity of Seaſons in the Year : But | 


Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempora Veris, 


* as they expreſs it, in their way, who ſeldom 
give any ſevere and philoſophical Account of 
© the Changes of NATURE. Yet what was 
© accounted fabulous or hyperbolical in this Re- 
: © preſentation, we ſee to have been really and 
philoſophically true. The ſecond Character 
of the golden Age is the Longevity of Men 
and other Animals to which TFoſephus the 
Jewiſh Hiſtorian ſays the Authors of all the 


learned Nations, Greeks or Barbarians, bear wit- 
| 2 neſs. 
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© neſs. The third, the Fertility of the Soil, and Lett. 10. 
production of Animals out of the new- made 
Earth: It's Fruits at firſt were ſpontaneous, 
and the Ground without being torn and tor- 


« mented, ſatisfied the Wants or Deſires of Man: 


When Nature was freſh and full, all things 
© flowed from her more eaſily and more pure 
© (fays the good Doctor, not very philoſophi- 
* cally, but in an honeſt Effuſion of Heart, 
© and ſincere Admiration of his favorite new- 
born Earth) like the firſt-running of the 
Grape or the Honey-Comb : But row ſhe muſt 
© be ſqueezed and preſſed, and her Productions 
* taſte more of the Earth and of Bitterneſs, 
© — Then, nothing violent, nothing frightful, 


nothing troubleſome or incommodious to 


Mankind came from above, but the Counte- 
© nance of the Heaven was always ſmooth and 
* ſerene, —— I have often thought it a very 
© deſirable Piece of Power, if a Man could but 
command a fair Day when he had occaſion 
for it: Tis more than the greateſt Prince 
* upon Earth can do; yet they never wanted 


one in that primitive World, nor ever ſaw 


* a foul one: But they had conſtant Breezes 
* from the Motion of the Earth and the Courſe 
* of the Vapours, which cooled the open Plains, 
and made the Weather temperate as well as 
fair. For their Spring was perpetual; their 
* Fields always green; their Flowers always 
* ireſh, and the Trees always covered with 

* Leaves 
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Lett.10.* Leaves and Fruit: Metals and Minerals they 
— had none, and the happier they; no Gold nor 


Silver, nor coarſer Ore, 
As to Men and Animals, we have already . 

, ſpoke of their Longevity : They were not only 
longer lived, but larger and ſtronger than they 
© are at preſent. The State of every thing that 
has Life is divided into the Time of its Growth, 
* Confiftency, and it's Decay; and when the 
whole Duration is longer, every one of theſe 
* Parts, though not always in like Proportion, 
| * will be longer. The Growth therefore, both 
in Men and other Animals, laſted longer in 

: Rr World than it does now, and conſe- 
« quently carried their Bodies to a greater Height 

* and Bulk: And I am very ready to believe 
< that their Stamina were ſtronger, and their 
Bodies greater than ours; and any Race of 
* firong Men living long in Health, wou'd 
© have Children of a proportionable Stature. In 
like manner their Trees would be both taller, 
* and every way bigger than ours; in no dan- 
ger of being ſtruck with Thunder, or blown 

* down by Winds and Storms, though they had 
been as high as the Pyramids of Egypt; the 


Lol 


|, 


«© Fowls of Heaven making their Neſts in their 
+ Boughs; and under their Shadow the Beaſts 


© of the Field bringing forth their Young. 
© LET us next take a Proſpect of the moral 


World at that time, or of the civil and artiffi- 


cial World; what the Order and Oeconomy of 
« theſe. 


* 


2 
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theſe was, what the Manner of living, and Lett. 10. 
how the Scenes of human Life were dif- 


ferent from ours at preſent. 

THE Ancients, eſpecially the Poets, in their 
Deſcriptions of the golden Age, exhibit to us 
an Order of Things, and a Form of Life very 
different from any thing we fee in our Days; 
but they are not to be truſted in all Parti- 
culars: They many times exaggerate mat- 
ters on purpoſe, that they may ſeem more 
ſtrange or more great, and by that means 
move and pleaſe us more. A moral or phi- 
I;jophic Hiſtory of the World well writ, wou'd 
be a very uſeful Work; to obferve and re- 
late how the Scenes of human Life, have 
in ſeveral Ages changed the Modes and Forms 
of living; in what Simplicity Men began at 
firſt, and by what degrees they came out of 
that Way by Luxury, Ambition, Improve- 
ment or Changes in Nature: then, what new: 
Forms and Modifications were ſuperadded by 
the Invention of Arts, what by Religion, 
what by Superſtition. This wou'd be a View 
of Things more inſtructive, and more fatis- 
factory, than to know what King reigned in 
ſuch an Age, and what Battles were fought, 
which common Hiſtory teacheth, and teach- 
eth little more. Such Affairs are but the 
little Under-Plots in the Tragicomedy of the 
World; the main Deſign is of another nature, 
and of far greater Extent and Conſequence. 
As 
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114 Letters concerning Mytholog y, 
Lett. 1o0. As the animate World depends upon the 
= inanimate, fo the Civil World depends upon 

© them both, and takes it's meaſures from them, 
NATURE is ſtill the Foundation, and the 

Affairs of Mankind are a Superſtructure that 

< will be always proportioned to it. No- 

thing more certain than theſe general Maxims 

laid down by this great Man, with equal Per- 

ſpicuity and Elegance ; and fo far he may be 

followed without the leaſt heſitation : But now 

he takes a Step further, and aſſumes the Hy- 

potheſis of his ingenious Theory, the ſmooth 

Shell of the new-formed Earth, encloſing the 

great Deep or Abyſs of Water, whoſe Diſrup- | 

tion he believes occaſioned an univerſal De- 2 

luge, and produced the Inequalities of the pre- 

ſent terraqueous Globe. | 

* THE perpetual Equinox, lays he, of the 3 


« primeval Earth, the Smoothneſs of it's Sur- 
© face, the Calmneſs of the Air, Serenity of 
© the Heavens, without Cold, violent Winds, 


\ i Rains, Storms, or Extremity of Weather of ; 
1 any kind, wou'd require little Protection from | 
| "i the Injuries of the Air in that ſtate : where- I 
if | © as now one great Part of the Affairs of Life f 
We | © is to preſerve ourſelves from thoſe Inconve- 
11 * niencies by Building and Cioathing; two | 
it It «© things which were then, in a manner, need- 
0 R l * leſs, or in ſuch plainneſs and ſimplicity that l 
1 * every one might be his own Workman, Tents | 
1 * and Bow'rs, things of eaſy and ſudden Struc- 
1 e A ture, | 
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ture, wou'd keep them from all Incommo- Lett. 10. 
« dities of the Air and Weather, better than 
< ſtone Walls and ſtrong Roofs defend us now ; ; 
© and Men are apt to take to the eafieſt ways 
of living, till Neceſſity or Vice put them up- 
© on others that are more laborious and arti- 
t ficial, They fed not upon Fleſb in thoſe pri- 
mitive Ages, but only upon Fruits and Herbs; 
© as ſeems to be plainly confirmed by the Li. 
© cence God Almighty gave Noah and his Poſt- 
© erity to feed upon Animals: Every moving 
* thing that livetb ſhall be Meat for you: 
© whereas before, in the new-made Earth; he 
© had only preſcribed them for their Diet, every 
Herb bearing Seed, which is upon the Face 
© of the Earth, and every Tree in the whichis 
* the Fruit of a Tree yielding Seed; and of this 
* natural Diet they wou'd be provided to their 
hands, without further Preparation, as the Birds 
12 and Beaſts are. 
bn HERE is a World indeed without PRo- 
=. MET HE Us, or the uſe of FIRE and the ſub- 
* ſequent Arts; and with a very different Face 
and Aſpect from what it now wears. For 
© of theſe Heads, Food and Chathing, Building 
* and Traffic, with that Train of Arts, Trades 
© and Manufactures that attend them, le 
civil Order of Things is in a great meaſure 
conſtituted and compounded : Theſe make the 
* Bufeſs of Life, the ſeveral Occupations of 
: Men, the Noiſe and Hurry of the World ; 
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| Lett.10.* theſe fill our Cities and our Fairs, our Ha- 
— — | 


* vens and Ports; yet all theſe fine things are 
* but the Effects of Indigency and Neceſſitouſ- 
< neſs, for the molt part needleſs, and unknown 
in the firſt happy State of Nature. 


THE ANCIENTS have told us the ſame 


things in fect; but telling them without 
their Grounds, which they themſelves did 
not know, they looked like poetical Stories 
and pleaſant Fiftions, and with moſt Men 
< paſſed for no better, Wx have ſhewn them 
© in another Light; with their Reaſons and 
© Cauſes, deduced from the State of the na- 
tural World, which is the Baſis upon which 
* they ſtand : And this doth not only give them 
* a full and juſt Credibility, but alſo lays a 
Foundation for After- Thoughts and further 
* Deductions when they meet with Minds diſ- 
poſed to purſue Speculations of this nature. 

Now, my ingenious Friend! whom the 
Gayety of Life does not hinder from reading, 
nor even from thinking, (for they go not 
always together ;) there is a lucky Circumſtance 
in theſe Accounts of the Creation as they come 
to us from the Egyptian or Grecian Mytho- 


* 


logiſts, It is the ſame that Socrates mentions 


in two apryphal Lines of Homer concerning 
the human and divine Appellations of Cupzd. 
He calls them ſuch, becauſe they are not to 


be . 


I Dr. T. Burnet's Sa cRED TRHEZORY of the EARTH. 
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be found in the authentic Canon of the Poet's Lett. 10. 
Works, but were only handed down in a Tra 
dition current among thoſe who called them 


ſelves his Poſterity. To theſe apocryphal Verſes, 
ſays the ſmiling Sage, We are at liberty to give 
or withhold our Aſſent as we have a mind K. 
As for your curious Requeſt, that I ſhou'd 
always ſubjoin my own Sentiments of the ſeve- 
ral Schemes of the Ancients and Moderns, you 


will give me leave only fo far to comply with 


it, as to declare, that I find it impoſſible for 


me to keep pace with this great Genius, while 


he profeſſes his full and firm Belief of the 
Theory of the Creation as he has deſcribed it. 
His Memory I highly honour, and admire the 
Strength of his Fancy, and Compaſs of his 
manly well-digeſted Learning; but cannot ac- 


company him throughout his amuſing Plan, for 


Reaſons that imply too many Premiſſes, and 
wou'd require too ſevere a Diſcuſſion to be read 
with pleature by a Perſon of your Vivacity: 
beſides that it muſt be a Point of important 
Neceſſity, that either involves me in Controverſy 
in Writing, or in Diſputes in Converſation. 
But if theſe beautiful Sketches awake your 
Curioſity to ſtudy the Sacred Theory of the 
Earth, and you ſhou'd then wiſh to know it's 
weak Sides, you will find Objections againſt it's 
Orthodoxy in a Dutch Divine, Lezdecker's Com- 
mentary on the Zo/arc Account of the Creation, 

2 and 
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118 Letters concerning Mytholog y. 


Lett. io. and the Inconſiſtency of ſo fine a Scheme plainly 
w— demonſtrated by no leſs Mathematician than 
the learned Mr. Keil. It is enough to my 
purpoſe, if the entertaining Light in which it's 
juſtly admired Author has endeavoured to ſet 
its Affinity, or rather Sameneſs with ancient 
Tradition, diſpel the Miſt that in your Opinion 


hung over Mythology, and ſhew you that the 


firſt Prieſts and Poets, the Fathers of Wiſdom, 
knew more and thought deeper than you were 
apt to imagine, 


T akvays am 


Yours, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  ELEFENTE 7 


—My Friend! you need be under 


2 

= N no Apprehenſions of having your Ima- 
T gination bewildered or your Judgment miſguid- 
S ed by theſe beautiful Alluſions, and (as you 
1 are pleaſed to call them) faſcinating Repre- 
ſentations of Nature: Beſides the eaſy, pleaſing 
Cure I formerly hinted to you, two other 
Conſiderations will prove effectual Antidotes 
”— ' againſt the ſmalleſt Infection. The firſt, that 
= you know them to be Fables as they ſtand 
N literally, and therefore of no Meaning, but as 
they point at ſome latent Truth. A Mind 
IF aware of this admits nothing unexamined ; but 
5 while canvaſſing the wond'rous Tale is per- 
5D petually controuling it's own Fancies, and 
9 improving in the wholeſome Habit of fifting 
8 the various Objects preſented to it by the 
* BY mimic Faculty, whether they be Fantoms 
or Realities. The other, that the moſt im- 
portant and original of them, ſuch as wou'd 
be moſt likely to lead us aſtray, are upon ſtrict 
Examination by Men of the wideſt Learning 
and exalted Genius, a Bacon and a BURNET, 
thought to be genuine and true. Such in part 
is the Doctrine of the Creation, called the Theo- 
gony or Birth of the Gods; ſuch the Diviſion 
of early Time into the Golden, Silver, Bra- 
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Lett. 1 1. Sen and Tron Ages, and ſuch in fine the Story 
2 of PROMETHEUs with which you ſeem to 


be ſo delighted, and which is indeed equally 
inſtructive and entertaining. 

Bor there is ſtill another Conveniency in 
this Method of Inſtruction by Fable and Al- 
legory, that muſt effectually prevent any Fal- 
lacy, or hazard of being deceived: I mean it's 
Condeſcenſion and Phableneſs to all forts of Sub- 
jets, and Aptneſs to illuſtrate indifferently va- 
rious or even oppoſite Opinions. For Mytho- 
logy confines you to no Creed, nor pins you 
down to a Set of Principles, beyond which, you 
muſt either not take a ſtep, or loſe her Company. 
On the contrary, ſhe permits, nay aſſiſts you to 
contemplate at eaſe, and like her eldeſt Daughter 
the early Academy, follows complacent whi- 
therſoever you lead, As you point, ſhe exerts 
her creative Power, lays on her vivid though 
varying Colours, and diffuſes interchanging 
Streams of Light on one and the ſame Ob- 
jet. Witneſs the double View you have al- 
ready had of the Riſe of Things and Govern- 
ment of the World from Orpheus in the De- 
ſcription of Pax, and from Hęſiod in his bor- 
rowed Theogony : and ſtill plainer, in the double 
Moral of Prometheus, as ſignifying either the 


divine Providence in the Formation of the 


World, and particularly of Man; or human 
Forejight, 


Nobis autem noſtra AcapEMIa magnam licentiam dat, ut 
quodcunque maxime probabile occurrat, id noſtro jure liceat de- 
fendere. CICERGs 
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Foreſigbt, perpetually on the rack for the Ne- Lett. 1 1. 
ceſſaries and Conveniencies of Life, fince tge 


Invention of Arts and the Uſe of Fire. 

LET me however relieve you a little from 
ſuch gloomy Objects as ancient CHaos and 
duſky EREBUs, and give you a Specimen of 
the Powers of this Enchantreſs, and of the va- 
rious Shapes ſhe afſumes, on a Subject you 
throughly underſtand. But firſt recolle& the 
Generation of Cupid, at the Birth of Venus, 
as the Son of PoRus and PEN IA, (Plenty and 
Want) and the Deſcription of his variable Na- 
ture ; and then liſten to another poetic Tale. 
Tu Goddeſs of Beauty being pregnant, 
brought forth a delicate Infant they called 
* Cupid or Deſire, whom ſhe gave to the Graces 
to be nurſed : But unhappily the Child neither 


* 


© throve in Perſon, nor put forth Feathers to 


* garniſh his feeble unfurniſhed Wings. Un- 
der this Affliction his Mother and Nurſes 
© had recourſe to the firſt and moſt ancient 
© of the Oracles, the infallible Themis, who 
gave this Anſwer: That Love, it was true, 
came for the molt part, ſingle into the World; 
© but that he cou'd never truly grow nor at- 
© tain his full Strength while he continued fo : 
that his Mother muſt therefore bring forth 
© another Son, and then the one wou'd thrive 
© in virtue of the other; on condition tho”, 
© that if one of them ſhou'd unfortunately die, 


* the other cou'd not long ſurvive him. So 
"nl 
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Lett. 11. 
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ſaid the ſooth- ſaying Themis ; and Venus a- 


gain pregnant, brought forth another Son, 


c 


- 


* A La Ld 


Anteros by Name, or mutual Love. He no 
ſooner came into Being, than his elder Bro- 
ther grew a-pace, inſtantly his Wings fledged, 
and he took his flight to Heaven ; there he 
aſſociated with the Muſes, was intimate with 
Mercury, kept ſometimes company with Hy- 
men, and grew in favour with every God 
except the implacable Momus.” 

So far, I dare fay, you think all goes well: 


but a little patience, my Friend ! See how the 
Scene changes in the hands of another Mytho- 
logiſt, © This growing Favour, the blind ca- 
« pricious Cupid did not know how to im- 


4 
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« Pains and Penalties was put, and it was carried 


prove. He grew inſolent and vain, and be- 
haved with Arrogance to the ſuperior Pow- 
ers. It was his pleaſure to ſow Diſcord a- 
mong the Inhabitants of Heaven, and make 
Enmity reign where Peace and Concord 
ſhou'd for ever dwell. Implacable Feuds raged 
among the Gods and Goddeſſes on his ac- 
count, ſo that the well-ordered celeſtial State 
began to totter, and threatned irretrievable 
Ruin, In this Extremity, the Rulers of Hea- 
ven called the Gods to a ſolemn Aſſembly, 
in order to provide a proper Remedy for the 
rowing Evil, Love was accuſed and con- 
victed of being a public Incendiary, and a 
Diſturber of the State. The Queſtion of 


« by 
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t by the Suffrage of the twelve great Gods, Lett. 11. 
that Cupid ſhou'd for ever be baniſhed from 


the bleſt Abodes; ſhou'd be a Retainer to 
s Ceres and Bacchus on Earth, and have his 
Wings ſtript of their Feathers by Saturn, 
© that he might be no more able to riſe from 
© the Ground, or again infeſt the Confines of 
© Heaven,” 


Shou'd you chance to ſtop a little at this Story, 


and weigh it's Circumſtances, it wou'd be no 
ſmall Entertainment, I imagine, to over-hear 


the Soliloquy that wou'd break from a Man 
. ſo nicely qualified, to judge of it's Propriety : 


Unleſs the Favours you have received from the 
Fair ſhou'd put a Biaſs on your Underſtanding, 
and diſpoſe you to patronize the hood-winkt 
God againſt the impartial Poet. "Tis very 
hard, methinks,” I hear ſaid in a Sigh, 
* Hapleſs Cupid! always loaded with Ca- 
© lumnies, and ſuffering for Crimes not thy 


© own! Tis very hard! Love! the Cordial 


© of Life, the Refiner of Manners, the Band 
F of Society; the Wiſh. of the Wiſe, and Re- 
© ward of the Brave! Baniſhed from Heaven, 
* doomed to grovel on Earth, to depend on 
our loweſt Appetites, and to have his Pinions 
© plumed by every paſting Year! Is there then 
F nothing noble qr exalting in a generous Paſ- 
* ſion? Nothing permanent, nor proof againſt 
© the Stroke of Age? Does every Charm fly 
F with youthful Bloom? And will the Time 

indeed 
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indeed come, when J ſhall look unmoved on 
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that Face I now idolize; view indifferent that 
* Perſon, now the Delight of my Eyes; or 
© liſten unenchanted to the Voice that now ra- 
© viſhes my Heart? 

TAKE Courage, my anxious Friend! My- 
thology is impartial, or to ſay it better, indif- 
ferent; no farther oraculous than as ſhe re- 
preſents unchangeable Truth : The ſame Fa- 
culty that degraded your favourite Deity, can 
raiſe him to unfading Honours, and, with a 
proper Management, make him the Source of 
Happinefs and better Genius of the human Race. 
* Love, fays the moſt moral of all the Poets, 
is the greateſt School of Wiſdom and Vir- 
tue: and of all the Powers that preſide over 
© human Affairs, bs Influence and Sway is the 
* ſweeteſt to Mortals. For pouring Joy un- 
* mixed into either Heart, he fills them both 
* with mutual Hope. Even his Toils are plea- 
fant, and his Wounds refreſhing : May ne- 
ver Friend of mine live exempt from the 
ſoothing Smart ; nor I be condemned to dwell 
among /veleſs Men! Attend ye Young, and 
liſten ye Fair! Fly not from the proffered 
Bliſs; but welcome the propitious Power, and 
wiſely uſe his unenyious Bounty! 

AND THOU ! all-mighty Love ! Sovereign 
of Gods and Men, either teach not Mortals 
C « thy Way, but ſhut their Eyes on Worth and 


K 
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Beauty, or mildly moderate a Lover's Pain, 


© and 
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and -over-pay the Sufferings thou bringeſt with Lett. 11. 
< ſweet Returns of Love. So ſhalt thou be. 


an highly-honoured God: but if thy Vota- 
* ries ſigh and pine in vain, then that ſame 
Leſſon which thou giveſt To Love, will rob 
* thee of the Honours paid by Men“. 

Tres happieſt Practice of that Leſſon is pret- 
tily painted by an ancient Tragedian, the Au- 
thor of the Compariſon of the Power of Love 
to the Effects of Wine. The Juice of the 
Grape, ſays he, when mixed with Water, pro- 
duces Health and Mirth; when drunk pure 
to exceſs, occaſions Miſchief and Madneſs. In 
the ſame manner Love, when moderate and 
gentle, is the Source of Pleaſure and ſoft En- 


joyment; but when intenſe and raging, turns 


the moſt terrible impetuous Paſſion in the hu- 
man Breaſt, Cu pp therefore, continues the 
elegant Poet, is armed with two Bows; the 
one he bends with the Aid of the Graces 
fe uxiwr ru, for a Dappy ſinilng Lot; the 
other with his Bandage on his Eyes s! 
ovyxuors: frores, to the Confuſion and Miſery 
of Eite*. | N 
Wou'd you wiſh to fee him in one Shape 
more? Recollect the common trite Deſcription 
of his Nature and Equipage : He is a winge 
God, ever a Boy in Age and Stature, mounting 
aloft at his pleaſure, ſhooting with a Bow, and 
burning 


Euxfripzs apud Stobzum. 
© CHARREM@EN apud Theophraſtum. 
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Lett. 1 1. burning with a Torch: But according to Ale 
xis, a celebrated comic Author, no one of all 


the Painters, Sculptors, Founders, or even Poets 
themſelves, ſeem to have known any thing of 
the Nature of Love, nor in ſhort any fort of 
Men who have -undertaken to repreſent the 
Perſon and Qualities of this-various God. For 
in himſelf he is neither male nor female ; nei- 
ther truly God, nor yet meer Man; he is far 
from fooliſh, nor on the other hand, is he 
wiſe ; but being made up of different Ingre- 
dients brought and borrowed from different 
quartets, he changes his ſingle Figure into a 
thouſand ſhifting Forms. He is bold like the 
braveſt Man, and timorous like the weakeſt 
Woman; is thoughtleſs like an Ideot, and pro- 
vident like a Politician ; he has the Fierceneſs 
of a wild Beaſt, the Hardneſs of the Adamant, 
and the Ambition of a deified Hero *. 
Tubus you ſee how ductile and uncircum- 

ſcribed the allegorical Art proves on a proper 
Subject: but how pliable ſoever this Mother 
of the Muſes may be in her own Nature, and 
however condeſcending to her real Favourites, 
ſhe is at firſt of very difficult acceſs; beſtows 
her Grace ſcantily, and very ſeldom upon a 

modern Poet. The Reaſons of this Partiality 
wou'd be too long and ſome of them too in- 
vidious to be diſcuſſed by me: But you muſt 


have 


* ALexts apud Athenæum. 
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have obſerved, that ſhe has been ſo profuſe of Lett.1 T. 1 
her Favours to the Ancients, that many of thei 
Gods have double or triple Repreſentations. 
This wou'd occur to you in PAN the Uni- 
verſe, and PAN the Paſtoral God of Arcadia; | 
in VESTA the eternal Fire, and VesTaA the 1 
Guardian of a Dwelling; and much more now, | 
in Lovx a human Paſſion; and Love the firſt 9 
Principle that ſettled the rolling Chaos and 1 
cemented the recent Creation. | 11 
 Doxs that Idea appear ftill ſtrange and ab- 1 

ſtruſe to your Fancy? or have you rendered it 1 
familiar, by frequently reviewing the wondrous || 

Tale of the Riſe of all Things from the blind = 
unactive Maſs, where, I know not how long, ; 
they had lain blended together? Let me give 
it a little bright'ning, by a new Proof of the 
Power and Wealth of Mythology on that in- 
tereſting Subject. 

'Tis obſervable, ſays one great Interpreter of 
myſtic Tradition, that the Ancients, in treat- 
ing of the Chaos, and in raifing the World out 
of it, ranged it into ſeveral Regions or Maſſes, 
and in that order, ſucceſſively riſing one from an- 
other, as if it was a Pedigree or Genealogy 3 and 
thoſe Parts or Regions of Nature, into which 
the Chaos was by degrees divided, they ſigni- 
fied commonly by dark and obſcure Names, 
as Night, Tartarus, Oceanus, and ſuch like: 
And whereas the Chaos when it was firſt ſet 
on work, ran all into Diviſions and Separa- 

„ tions 
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Lett. 1 1. tions of one Element from another, which af- 
RR terwards were all in ſome meaſure united and 

aſſociated in the primigenial Earth, the Ancients 
accordingly made Con TENT1oN the Principle 
that reigned in the Chaos at firſt, then Love ; 
the one to expreſs the Diviſions, the other the 
Union of all Parties in this middle and common. 
Bond e. 

Tris Notion of the Formation of the World 
was explained before ; but view the fame Ob- 
ject now in another Light, and as it is drawn 
by the ſame maſterly Pen. There is one re- 
markable Doctrine amongſt the Ancients, partly 
ſymbolical ; the Propriety and Application of 
whoſe Symbal hath been little under ſtood. Is 
their Doctrine of the Mundane Egg, or their 
comparing the World, and eſpecially the ori- 
ginal Compoſition of it to an ES. This ſeems 
to be a mean Compariſon: what Proportion, 
or what Reſemblance is there between the 

f World and an Egg? And yet I do not know 

any ſymbolical Doctrine or Concluſion that hath 

been ſo univerſally entertained by the Myſtæ 

or Mie and Learned of all Nations. By the 

World in this Similitude they do not mean 

the great Univerſe; but this ſublunary World 

which. we inhabit. And now do but reflect 
upon the Theory of the Earth, the Manner 
of it's Compoſition at firſt, and the. Figure of 

it 

Dr. BuxxE T's Theory, Book I. Ch. v. 
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it when compleated, and you will need no Lett. 14. 

other Interpreter to underſtand this Myſtery. — 
We have ſhewed that the Figure of it was 
oval, and the in ward Form of it was a Frame 
of four Regions encompaſſing one another, 
where that of Fire lay in the middle like the 
Lol, and a Shell of Earth encloſed them all. 
This gives a Solution ſo eaſy and natural, and 
ſhews ſuch an Aptneſs and Elegancy in the Re- 
preſentation, that upon a View and Compare of - 
Circumſtances, one cannot doubt but that we 
have truly found out the Riddle of the Mun- 
dane Egg. But, to be more particular, the 
Earth reſembles an Egg, not ſo much for its 
external Figure, tho' that be true too, as for 
the inward Compoſition of it, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral Orbs, one including another; and in that 
order as to anſwer the ſeveral elementary Re- 
210ns, of which the new-made Earth was con- 
ſtituted. F or if we admit for the Volk a 
central Fire, and ſuppoſe the Figure of the 
Earth ove/, and a little extended towards the 

Poles (as probably it was, ſeeing the Cortex 

that contains it is ſo) thoſe two Bodies do very 
naturally repreſent one another, as if a Scheme 
were made to repreſent the interior Faces of 
both a divided Egg, or the Earth; where, as 
the two inmoſt Orbs wou'd repreſent the Tolk, 
and the Membrane that lies next above it, fo 
the exterior Region of the Earth is as the Shel] 
of the Egg, and the Abyss under it as the 
1 IW hite 
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-it,r1.7Ybite that lies under the Shell. And bonds; 
---—- dering that this Notion of the Mundane Egg, 


or that the World was ov/form, hath been the 
Senſe and Language of all Antiquity, Greeks, 
Latins, Egyptians, Perſians and others, I thought 
it not unworthy our notice in this place, 
ſeeing 1 it receives ſuch a clear and eaſy Explica- 
tion from that Origin and Fabric we have 
given to the firſt Earth; and alſo reflects Light 
upon the Theory itſelf, and confirms it to be 
no Fiction; this Notion, which is a kind of 
Epitome or Image of it, having been conſerved 
in the moſt ancient Learning, Had the 
Works of Orpheus been preſerved, I ſhou'd 
hope for as much Inſtruction from them alone, 
as to the Origin of the World, as from all 
that is now extant of the other Greek Philo- 
Cophers. He underſtood in a good meaſure, 
bow the Earth roſe from Cu AOS; what was its 
external Figure, and what the Form of its in- 
ward Structure. For the Opinion of the oval 
Figure of the Earth is aſcribed to him and his 
Diſciples ; and the Doctrine of the mundane 
Egg is ſo peculiarly Hg, that it is called by 
Proclus the ORPHIc-Ed: not that he was 
the firſt Author of that Doctrine, but the firſt 
that brought it into Greece from Egypt, or the 
Eat. 
Axp now, I hope, you are fully convinced, 
that Mythology leaves us at liberty to think 
and reaſon as we liſt; and therefore can lead 
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us no further aſtray than we ourſelves have a Lett. 11. 
mind to follow. You have ſeen how variouſly =w— 


it repreſents the Riſe of Things, according to 


the different Opinions of the Sages concerning 
them ; like a Mirtour that reflects whatever Ob- 


ject is held before it, and in the Colours it 
then wears, whether genuine or not. You will 
ſee its Complaiſance ſtill plainer in the mythi- 
cal Account, not now of the Riſe, but of the 


Government of the World, by the Father of 
the Gods and Men, all-mighty Jove, and by 


ſome few of the inferior Deities, the Fates and 
Fortune, Hecate and Pandora, whom I intend 
to ſelect, and explain their Natures for your 
Entertainment, 


Nours, &c 
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LETTER TWELFTH. 


UR ingenious Countryman, Sir Thomas 
Brown, ſays he had two Books from 


which he drew his Theology. One of them 


c 
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in Writing dictated by GOD himſelf ; the 
other by NATURE his Hand-maid ; that 
univerſal and patent Manuſcript whoſe won- 
drous Leaves are expoſed to the Eyes of all 
Men. Thoſe who never ſaw the Aujhor of 
Nature in the former have often 'viewed 
him in the latter, which was the early Scrip- 
ture and Theology of the Heathens. The 
ſupernatural Stop in the Sun's Courſe created 
not ſuch Admiration in the Minds of the 
Tiraelites, as his diurnal Motion did in the 
Underſtanding of the Philoſophers ; nor were 
the former ſo ſtruck with Miracles, as the 
latter with the moſt common Productions of 
Nature. Theſe ancient Sages far ſurpaſſed 
the Chriſtians in Reach and Capacity in this 
myſterious Learning. They knew how to 
join and ſpell out theſe hidden Characters 
much more ſkilfully than we, who take 
only a tranſient. ſuperficial View of theſe 
vulgar Hieroglyphics, and fooliſhly underva- 
lue a Theology extracted from the faireſt 
Flowers of the Univerſe.“ 


THAT 
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THAT in reading this we may not injure Lett.12, 
the knowing and ingenuous Phyſician, let u 


remember that he wrote upwards of an hun- 
dred Years ago; when neither a Boyle nor a 
Newton had yet arofe, and trod the Path pointed 
out by that mighty Genius, the immortal 
Bacon ; to abandon Subtlety and Syllogiſin in 
Philoſophy, and betake ourſelves to Obſervation 
and Experiment for the Inveſtigation of Na- 
ture's Operations, and to Geometry applied to 
them for her general Laws. Natural Science in 
his Days wore but an aukward Face; and the 
beſt of his ſeems to have been drawa from the 
Ancients, Had he feen Nieuentiyt's Religious 
Philoſopher, or that plain primitive Man Mr. 

Derham's Ply/ico-Theolegy, (a Book with whoſe 
pious Simplicity Jam infinitely delighted) he 
muſt have altered his Opinion ; and much more, 

if after a Demonſtration of the Structure of the 
World, and of the eternal Laws by which the 


heavenly Bodies revolve inceſſant in their Orbs, 


he had read the deep Deſcription of its Author, 
as the concluſive Stroke of the mathematical 
Principles of natural Philoſophy by Sir I/aac 
Newton. But at the Time in which he wrote, 
his Obſervation was not altogether groundleſs; 
tho J have nothing to do with the Compa- 
riſon he makes between the Ancients and Mo- 
derns, farther than to fulfil my Promiſe, and 
give you a View of the Doctrine of the former 
concgning that Power they believed to be 
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AND firſt, by inſpecting their Records, and 
comparing their Relations it comes to be abſo- 
lutely uncertain where Fupiter was born. The 
Stories of his Birth in a Cave of the Iſland 
Crete, or at Thebes in Beotia, or on a Moun- 
tain in Arcadia, are but ſo many Traditions of 
the ſeveral Places where his Worſhip firſt grew 
famous in Greece and was celebrated with the 
greateſt Pomp. The Reaſons of its being fo 
in Crete and Thebes are very evident becauſe 
of Minos and Cadmus, two Afiatic Princes 
Founders of thoſe States, haying brought 
} their national Rites into Greece: But the 
| Arcadians being addifted to War and Paſy 
! turage, in a rough mountajnous Country, be- 
came afterwards a rude fierce People in com- 
pariſon of their politer Neighbours and yet re- 
tained more Traditions concerning the Birth: 
Education and Adventures of the Gods among 
1 them than the more knowing Tribes of the 
Pelgponneſus. This J take to have been owing 
5 to their early Inſtruction, firſt by the Deſcen- D 
| dants of Iachus, and then by the Danaids, in 1 
| the Religion and Rites they brought from their : 

ſeveral Countries; of which Jupiter 's Worſhip 

jn particular made a prime Part, as appears from 
the great Antiquity of his Oracle at Dodona; 

and theſe Traditions were preſerved among the 

bardy Arcadiant rather than amon g the Nations 


mhabiing. 
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inhabiting the fertile Shores, for the ſame Reaſon Lett. 12. 
that the ancient Britiſi Language is preſerved LC 


among the Mountains of Wales rather than among 
the Gardens of Kent, or the Fields of Devon. 

Ir rarely happens that a Religion profeſſed 
in different Nations continues ſtrictly the ſams 
as to Doctrine and Worſhip in them all: Va- 
riations uſually enſue; and entail Diſputes among 
the diſtant Votaries. If we ſurvey the Re- 
ligions now prevailing over the World, we will 
hardly find two Nations exactly agreeing in 
their Profeſſion and Practice; while the zealous 
of each, hold their own particular Belief to be 
the only true Doctrine of Heaven. Tis thus I 
wou'd underſtand what Cicero relates of the 
Tradition of the ancient Divines concerning 
three Fupiters; the firſt and ſecond of whom 
ſhou'd have been born in Arcadia of the 
ErHER and CELus, and the third of Sa- 
TURN in Crete. The Creed-makers of the 
ſeveral Temples, and Directors of the ſolemn 
Rites have probably adopted the Doctrines and 
ſanctified the Ceremonies peculiar to each Place; 
if they did not purpoſely contrive ſome Article 
of Diſſent, or ſeparate Uſage, as a Badge of 
Diſtinction from the Rival-Worſhip. All Ages 
and Nations have afforded Examples of this 
envious unſocial Spirit ; and none more flagrant 

I 4 than 

« Principis tres Joves numerant ij qui Theol:gt nominaptur ; 

ex quibus primum et ſecundum natos in Arcadia, alterum patre 


fthere —— alterum patre Cz/o, ——— tertium Cretenſem, 
Filium Sarrrni. De Natura Dao. Lib. III. 
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Lett. 12. than the Devotees of the Rival-Temples on 
the two Mountains (their common Situation 
in the Eaſt) Moriah and Gerizzin *. 

Bur the more authentic Tradition fixes nei- 
ther the Time nor Place of Fupiter's Birth, 
but only agrees unvariably in his Parents, that 
he was the Child of Saturn and Rhea: that is, 
Men in all Nations who had any Religion have 
worſhipped a Supreme Being from Time imme- 
morial, whom they believed not to have created, 

the World out of nothing, but to have firſt 
ranged its diſordered Parts, and ever after to 
rule it at his pleaſure, Two remarkable Cir- 
cumſtances are recorded of Rhea's Delivery of 
Jovx,whichtho' apparently different, or even con- 
tradictory, are exactly of the fame Signiticancy ; 
The firſt and beſt known bears, that his gloomy 
Parent, relentleſs TIME, had ſwallowed up all 
his former Progeny and covered them in Ob- 
ſcurity and Oblivion; and the ſecond, that 
the terrible T1TANS (jarring Principles of the 
Chaos) had themſelves fat by Rhe in Child- 
birth, and received and tore in pieces all the 
Male-Children as ſoon as they were born ©: 


that 
d The Jeaus called the Samaritan T "emple, in a Word of 
Greek Derivation, NN DDD IIA vac, the Dunghill-Temple, 
and pw Sichar (inſtead of Schechem) a Lye : And the Sama- 
ritans in return called the Temple of Feruſalem N 595 5 
the Houſe of Dung, and ſince its Deſtruction 50 9 
des Plagæ, the Houſe of Calamity. 
© 'OTmT91:s xe of PE H rien, Wage Thy 0 7 
TITH NEE, »; Tix1% dite ον fg i. 


See Page 49, Note 3, EIN EIBYA: 
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that is, deſtroyed all the various CombinationsLett.12. 


| into which the Chaos had run, until a ſu wwe 

Ry perior vivifying Power was produced, of all- 

g mighty Influence to unite and preſerve them. 

. © It was when firſt he reared his etherial Head, | 


5 that all Things ſpontaneous appeared in their 
proper Forms, the great Goddeſs Mother- | 
L * Earth, the lofty Tops of the re-echoing | 
2 Mountains, the wide-ſpread Ocean, and | [ 
I * whatever the immenſe Heaven contains within 
I it 4” Before that, they had lain o'erwhelmed 
in the unfathomable Abyſs, the Seminary of 

Being and Exiſtence, where this ſupreme 
Power tells his Conſort ſhe could produce no- 
thing without him; not tho? the betook herſelf 
to the utmoſt Boundaries of the Earth and 
Sea, where Japetus and Saturn (DESIRE and 
T1ME) are fitting joylets without a Ray of the 
enlivening Sun, or genial Breath of a refreſhing. 
Gale; but deep Tartarus circumfuſed around 
man. | | 

Some ſuch Idea as this of Defire and Time's 
3 heing ſhut up in perpetual Darkneſs until they 


I RE 
n 
e 


N | were 

8 4 Hενẽ4 M oh D dun THI: gel, 

1 Tala Sea wilng, Opiu I vipnxies 6x20, 

2 Kai Ir S, h wd wnic' gpurs wie Hage. 

1 OPS, TMN. 

. See Page 86, and Page 91, Notes e and d. 
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Lett. 12 · were delivered by a ſuperior Principle of Light 
—— and Being, ſeems to have been wandering thro 


the Mind of the celebrated German Myltic ©, 
when in his enigmatical way, he ſays, No- 
«© thing hungreth after Something, and the 
6s ek Wy is Defire. So that Nothing is filled, 
** and yet remains Nothing ; it is only a Pro- 
t perty, to wit, Darkneſs. This is the Eye of 
« the Abyſs — the eternal Chaos, wherein 
te all, whatſoever Time and Eternity have, is 
« contained — its peculiar and proper Name 
« is Feova, (Exiſtence).” Had this muddy 
Metaphyſician been inſpired by any gayer Muſe, 
each of theſe abſtract Notions had aſſumed a 
Perſon and Character, and like Saturn, Iapetus 
and the Titans, acted their Parts in the Drama 
of the Creation. 
Bur you will readily obſerve in all poetical 
Accounts of the Generation of the World, 
that JurirER is Saturn's youngeſt Child; 
that is to ſay, the laſt and lateſt Production of 
Time; and cou'd therefore have no hand in 
its original Creation, Among the Philoſophers 
it was quite otherwiſe : few of them had any 
Notion of the Riſe of the Univerſe from No- 
thing; but they ſuppoſed Jupiter to be the 
eternal Principle of Life (ſo his Name plainly 
imports) that firſt modelled the mighty pre- 
_ exiſting Maſs, and now governs and keeps it in 
order. The moſt authentic Fragment of the 
old mythological Faint, preſerved by 


e JacoB Benny Die7enes , 
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Diogenes Laertius, is a Summary of Pu HRE- Lett. 12. 
CYDES SyRITIVUS's Doctrine concerning the Riſ 
of Things and Beginning of the World. 
Jupiter, ſays he, and Saturn, and Ceres 
* were eternal; _ Ceres obtained the Name 
of TAIA (generating Earth) after that Ju- 
piter had preferred her to Honour .“ Theſe 
few Words wou'd bear a large Commentary, 
were there now any need to explain them 

to Du. They contain the oldeſt philoſo- 
phical Creed in the conciſeſt Terms; as if 
he had ſaid, MIND and TIME and MAr- 
s TER were eternal, and MATTER be- 
* came a fruitful Mother after the all-mighty 
< M1np had put honour upon it by endow- 
* ing it with a Capacity of Generation.” Take 
a little leiſure to view theſe three Ideas; 
and to compare their Operations with what- 
ever Accounts you have elſewhere” heard of 
the Beginning of Things *, you will find it well 
employed; and the Subject requires it. 
THz Poets, on the other hand, underſtood 


8 to be a material Principle of the 
pureſt 
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Lett.12.pureſt Nature indeed, the vital vivifying Er HER, 
—— which they took to be the firſt original Source 


of Life, and celebrated him accordingly. It 
Was he who quelled the Rebel-Jitan-Gods, 
and eſtabliſhed Harmony and good Order in 
the Creation; and it is he who by his imme- 
diate invigorating Power produces and orders 
all things in Heaven and in Earth, being now 
the ſupreme Parent and Ruler both of Gods 


and Men, 


© one undiſtinguiſhed Mafs, 


Jupiter ommpotens, rerum, regumgue, dellmque, 
Progenttor, genitzixque. 


Wren the elegant and unfortunate Ovid ſat 
down to write his Faſti, and was beginning to 
confider the Name and Nature of Janus, 
from whom the Month of January and Entry 
of the Year is denominated, a ſudden Light 
ſhone around him as he fat ; the wondrous 
Form of the two-faced God preſented itſelf to 
His View, and encouraged the terrified Poet to 
aſk what he pleaſed concerning his Origin and 


Power. Addreſſing himſelf therefore with 


Reverence to the heavenly Viſion, he firſt 
enquired which of the Gods he was? Since 


even Greece bad no ſuch Deity ; and received 
this Anſwer : 


* Tam old Cn Aos, the ancienteſt of Things: : 
This ambient Air, and the three remaining 
« Elements Fire, Water and Earth, were once 


— V hatſoever 
« thou 
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© thou ſee'ſt around thee, the azure Heaven, Lett. 12. 
© the fleecy Clouds, the pathleſs Sea, and =v—= 
* boundleſs Earth open and ſhut by my pow- 
* erful Hand. Sole Guardian I fit of the 
* immenſe World, whoſe eternal Hinges are 
only turned by me. — I prefide over the 
* Gates of Heaven attended by the Seaſons ; 
and guide even Jovs in the Circumvolution 
* of the Sky: Hence I am called IAN us“: 
And hence we may ſee both what the An- 
cients underftood by Jupiter, and how many 
ways they had of expreſſing his Dependance 
upon the other Parts of the Univerſe, and the 
Neceſſity he lay under of governing it according 
to their ſeveral Natures. 
Bur the Birth of Janus did not finally 
ſettle the new-made World: Other Deities 
were afterwards produced, who put the laſt 
hand to this mighty Frame. For after Chaos 
and Confuſion diſappeared, ſays the Muſe of 
Memory to the ſame Poet i, and Nature had 
| * ſeparated 
n My Cu aos antiqui (nam res ſum priſca) yocabant z 
Aſpice quam longi temporis acta canam: 
Lucidus hic Aer, er quæ tria corpora reſtant, 
Ignis, Aquæ, Tellus, unus acervus erant. 
Quicquid ubique vides, Cœlum, Mare, Nubila, Tellus, 
Omnia ſunt noftra clauſa, patentque manu. 
Me penes eſt unum vaiti cuſtodia Mundi, 
Et jus vert ndi card inis omne meum eſt. 
Praidco nin Cali cum mitibus Horis 
It, redit, oficiv Jupiter ipſe meo. 
Inde vocor Ins. Fasrokun Lib. 1. F. 4. 
i „ n of the three ancient Muſes, denominated 
from 004.2! U Seat Memory. See Lucian's Treatiſe of 
Dancing. 
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Lett. 12. ſeparated into its ſeveral Portions, tho' the 
2 Farth had ſunk down with its Weight, and 


drawn after it the Sea, and the Heaven had 
mounted aloft with the ethetial Fires, yet 


in their proper Place, nor would the leſſer 

Luminaries give way to the Sun: Some vulgar 
God would often uſurp Saturns Throne, and 
any ſtroling upſtart Deity wou'd put himſelf 
© on the level with old Ocean, and take place 
of ancient Tethys. Things continued in this 
© uncertain State until Honour and Reverence be- 
got MajesTrY, who filled Heaven and Earth, 
* the Day ſhe was born. Awe and Dread 
© fat down by her, and all the three, being 


C 
neither Heaven nor Earth temained unmoved 
ol 
* 


© defended by Fove's Thunders from the At- 


* tacks of the Titans, have never fince ſtirred 
© from the Side of * this God, whs now rules 
* Supreme, having rightly ranged all the In- 
© mortals, and allotted to each their particular 
Dignity . In ſhort, to have a juſt Concep. 
tion of ancient Fove let us firſt recollect Zeno's 
Definition of NATURE, Ignem eſſi artificioſum 


ad gignendum progredientem vid, that it was 


a 


Dancing, and Plutarch's Table-Converſations. Polybymnia was 
a later Name. Hefiod and the old Grecian Writers make but 
Your Syllables of it. 
* Affdet illa Jovi: Jovis eſt fidiſima Cuſtos ; 
Et præſtat fine vi Sceptra tremenda Jovi. Ovi p. Faſtor. V. 


— — y 0 T 
Aae dra opus ii pga vis. 
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a plaſtic Fire, ever generating by Rule; andLett. 12. 
then obey the moſt philoſophical of all thge 


Poets, while he bids us 
Look up and view th immenſe Expanſe of 


Heaven, 
The endleſs ETHER, in his genial Arms, 
Claſping the Earth : Him call thou God and 
Jove “. 


AND now, my Friend! judge of the Pro- 
priety of his Deſignations and Claim to Do- 
minion, when you have read what the other 


eminent Author (no minute Philoſopher) takes 


to be one of the higheſt Steps in the Scale of 


Creation. ETHER, ſays he, or pure invi- 


* fible Fim, the moſt ſubtile and elaſtic of all 
© Bodies, ſeems to pervade and expand itſelf 


throughout the whole Univerſe. If Air be 


the immediate Agent or Inſtrument in natural 
Things, it is the pure inviſible Fire that is 
the fir natural Mover or Spring from whence 
© the Air derives its Power, This mighty 
© AGENT is every where at hand; ready to 
© break forth into Action, always reſtleſs and in 
© motion, actuating and enlivening the whole 


© viſible Maſs, equally fitted to produce and 
to 


, Op Toy vis, rid d ueο AIGEPA 
Kzi ym TE xo epos f tv & ie Aο 
Turo 16 puts rd nyov QEON. EYPINIAHE. 
Whence old Ennius has taken his, 


| Adfſpice hoc Sublime candens, quem invocant omnes 
Iovz u. — 
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Lett. 12. to deſtroy, diſtinguiſhing the various Stages 
Cf Nature, keeping up the perpetual Round 

of Generation and Corruption, pregnant with 

Forms which it conſtantly ſends forth and 

reſorbs; ſo quick in its Motions, fo ſub. 

tile and penetrating in its Nature, fo exten- 
ſive in its Effects, it ſeems no other than the 
vegetative SOUL, or vital SpIRIT of the 

World *.” J 

H RE is the true Jupiter, the Source of Ge- 

neration and Principle of Life, that cœleſtis, 
altiſima æthereaque Natura, id eſt, ignea, que 
per ſe omnia gignat, as Cicero deſcribes it; that 

heavenly, moſt high, etherial, that is, igneous 

Nature, which ſpontaneous begets all Things, 

the ſuppoſed Parent of Gods and Men. Let 

us next conſider his Jul. 

TE AIR, ſays the ſame ſagacious Au- 
© thor, is the Receptacle as well as Source of 
© all ſublunary Forms — the great Maſs or 
* Chaos which imparts and receives them. 
© The Atmoſphere that ſurrounds our Earth 
contains a Mixture of all the active volatile 
© Parts of all Vegetables, Minerals, Foflils and 
© Animals, Whatever perſpires, corrupts os 
* exhales, impregnates the Air, which being 
* acted upon by the ſolar Fire (here is literally 
© Conjugis in gremium late deſcendi:) pro- 
* dncath within itſelf all fort of chemical 

| Operations; 


n See alſo the Introduction to Bo ER HAVE's Chemiſtry. 
© HPA, the Greek Name of Juno, is but a Tranſpoſition 


of the Letters of Aue the Air. 


* 
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Operations; diſpenſing again thoſe Salts and Lett. 12. 
spirits in new Generations which it had re W. 


© ceived from Putrefactions.— The Al R there- 
© fore is an active Maſs of numberleſs different 
Principles, the general Source of Corruption 
and Generation, in which the Seeds of Things 


ſeem to lie latent, ready to appear and produce 
their Kind whenever they light on a proper 


Matrix. The whole Atmoſphere ſeems alive. 
© There is every where Acid to corrode and 
© Seed to engender in this common Seminary 
and Receptacle of all vivifying Principles v. 
SMALL is the Sketch I have here made out 
of theſe combined Powers; if you incline to ſee 
their Operations acutely inveſtigated, and nobly 
deſcribed in a manly philoſophic Language, you 
may conſult the Original from which I have 
taken it, There you will find the true Founda- 
tion of the Marriage made by the Poets between 
theſe Kindred-Gods ; and a little Reflection upon 
their ſeveral Natures will now ſecurely lead you 
thro' the Sequel of the Fable. No wonder if 
the mighty Ac ENT, pregnant with Forms, 


that keeps up the Hind of Generation,” ſhould 


aſſume a thouſand different Shapes to accompliſh 
his Ends, and transform himſelf into the Fi igures 
of all the Animals that people the Earth and 
Sea: and as little, if the active Maſs that ſur- 
rounds our Globe, the Al R, whoſe wondrous 
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Lett.12.elaftic Spring produces ſuch Convulſions at the 
Approach of Fire, ſhould be frequently em- 


broiled with her imperious Mate. The repeated 
Adulteries of this generative Power, and the 
perpetual Jarrings between him and his Spouſe 
will now give no great Scandal; nor when we 


conſider at what Seaſon of the Year the Air is 


moſt impregnated with etherial Seed, when it 


is, that all Nature teems, and every Tribe is 


prone to Generation, will we wonder at the 
Cuckow's being the Bird of Juno, carved on the 
top of her Scepter in Argos; or at Fupiter's 
transforming himi{cit into this Meſſenger of the 
genial Spring, when he firſt * his reluctant 


Queen: : 


It Ver, et Venus, et Veneris prænuntius ante 
Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veſtigia propter®. 


As Truth once lighted up ſhineson every thing 
around it, the ſame Thread of Reflection will 
guide us thro the Labyrinth of a greater Myſtery, 
For this Matron-Goddeſs, and Patroneſs of Mar- 
riage, became once a year a pure unſpotted Vir- 
gin, upon bathing herſelf in a ſacred Fountain 
in the Argive Territory: This grand Secret 
tranſpired ſome way from the ſolemn Initiations 
into her Myſteries; and the Name of the Spring, 


Canatho, which produced the miraculous Alte- 


ration x. It has probably been a hot Mineral 
that acquired new Strength upon the Turn of 
the 


T. Lucazr. Lib V. * Pavan, Corinthiac, 


—— 


( 
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the Year, and perhaps by Ebullition s, or Ex- Lett. 12. 
halations emitted on a Change of the Tempera- 


ture of the Air, might be a Mark of the re- 
turning Spring, and thereby a Source of Gain to 
the artful Prieſt, and a Trap for the credulous 
People. When the Fountain diſcoloured with 
the Ablutions, no doubt, of the Goddeſs, or 
ſcemed to boil in virtue of her bathing, the Air 
was again in a proper Temper for Generation ; 
Juno was again become a Virgin, and it was 
time to perform the annual Solemnity. Thus 
you ſee how Circumſtances that ſeem quite trivial 
in themſelves, and little ſilly-like Tales come to 
repreſent ſome of the greateſt Changes in Nature. 


They appear mean only when they are not an- 


derflood ; and have therefore a Right either to 
be ſtudied e're they are contemned, or to uſe 


Mr. B * * * *'$ Reply to a Lord-Mayor, who 


full of his bulky Dignity was anſwering diſdain- 
fully, © he did not underſtand him :” Sir, [can- 
nat mend your Underſtanding. Even the Con- 
tradifiicns that thock us in a curſory Survey of 
teveral Parts of Mythology evaniſh upon a ſtricter 
Search, and appear not only conſiſtent with 
Truth, but eflential to the Subject. Jupiter is 
honoured with the Epithet of beneficent ©, and 
loaded with that of pernicious *——He is Fove 

| K 2 the 


2 Canaa ſignifies to grow red, muddy; to mix Water 

with any thing that diſcolours it: and in Hebrew iN Kenah, 

in pl. MRI Kenaoth (Canatho) burning Jealouſy, boiling 

Wrath. | | 7 
ZETE cle . Ode. 
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Lett.12. the Deliverer, and Fove the Deſtroyer. Apollo 
his Son is the Source of Health and Author 

of the Plague: he is Apollo the Soother 
and Apollo the Tormentor ”, and as of his 
Father, ſo the beſt and the worſt things 
[! are ſaid of Apollo. How ſhall we reconcile 
1 theſe Extremes? By remembering what theſe 

Powers repreſent : By recollecting what the 
learned laſt-quoted Author ſays of ETHE R or 
the pure inviſible Fire that pervades and ex- 
pands itſelf throughout the whole Univerſe ; 
ce that it is equally fitted to produce and to de- 
& froy; keeping up the perpetual Round of Ge- 
* neration and Corruption, pregnant with Forms 
« which it conſtantly ſends forth and reſorbs.” 

As for Phebus,the Influence of the Sun, 
and his various Effects both upon human Bodies, 
and upon all the animal and vegetable Race, 
0 nicely account for his jarring Attributes. I will 
1 | not enter into the detail: Your great Phyſician 
0 . has explained the firſt Part of this Influence in a 
1 Treatiſe worthy of its Author ”, which to you 
* who know him, and my Eſteem of him, is the 
1 higheſt Commendation in my power to give it: 
But that this God's mufical Capacity, which fell 
not within the Deſign of that admirable Work, 
ſhould produce various, and even claſhing Ef- 
feats; that the ſame Faculty (the Power of 
Muſic) ſhould be the Source of great Pleaſure 


© ATIOAANN paaixi©>, and 

u Eſſe quidem Apollinem, ſed Tortorem. Sueton. in Auguſto. 

De Imperio Solis ac Lus AE in corpora humana. R. 
Mzap, M. D. | 
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and great Pain, is a Speculation too curious to Lett. 12. 
be ſlightly paſſed over. You may conceive of wo 


it thus. | 

A STRAIN of Poetry ſtretched beyond its 
due Bounds turns to a Strain of Madneſs ; and 
that ſame ſoft Vein of native Muſic, which 
when the Mind 1s in its natural State, breathes 


nothing but Harmony and Love, if raiſed to an 


extravagant unnatural Pitch, racks the lab'ring 
overburthened Breaſt, and breaks looſe in Rage 
and foaming Ecſtacy. Wild Looks, amazing 
Poſtures, Soul-rouſing Sounds, commonly uſh- 
ered the furious dithyrambic Song; and when 
heightened by Wine and procefiional Worſhip 
were as ſo many Steps that led to the tortured 
bacchanal State of toſſing and roaring ; and, like 


ravening Wolves or enraged Bears, rending in 


pieces whatever came in the way: driven to the 
Deſarts and wandering in the Woods, Danger 
was their Delight, and Miſchief their Paſtime* 


K 3 | In 

Quz in nemora, aut quos agor in ſpecus 
Velox mente nova ?—Ut mihidevio 

Rupes et vacuum nemus 
Mirari libet! O Naiadum potens 

Baccharumque valentium 
Proceras manibus vertere Fraxinos 
Nil mortale loquar: dulce periculum eſt 

—Sequi DEUM! HoxarT. Lib. III. Ode 25. 
| Maud 
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Alpe gor. ETPIHIA. BAKXAL, 
This Bacchic Paſſion is prettily imitated by the Cavalier Marino, 
in his Sampogna, Idillio III. Arianna. | 

Chi 


T 50 Letters concerning Mytholog y. 
Lett.12.In this woeful State, the beautiful Order, the | 
divine Harmony of the human Breaſt is defaced, = 

the delicate Economy of the Paſſions reverſed ; 
Diſſonance and Torture rack the diſtorted Soul, 
and wretched Marſyas, the Rival of Muſic, 
(the diſorderly Din of the Paſſions, the wild 
Shout of Joy, or piercing Yell of Grief *) is in- 
evitably ſeized ; firſt whipt by Minerva r, the | 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom, and next hung up on a 
Pine *, and truly flea'd alive. 
Or the Blood that dropped from the rude 
. Muſician, ſprung the Paniſci and Satyrs; half 
Men, half Goats; great Dancers and Pipers, 
but with a Strain of their Original, lewd, petu- 
lant and miſchievous. It was not long how- 
ever before Apollo repented of his Cruelty : the 
Paſſions ſoon ſubſide ; the Mind returns by de- 
grees to its natural harmonious State; and the 
Strings of his Lyre, which he had thrown away 
in the bitterneſs of Remorſe, were gathered up 


by 


Ci mi Spigne, chi mi tira ? 
Dual Vertigine m' aggira ? 

O che ſogno ! o che Vaneggi . / 
Danzar gli arbori 1 qu? Veggio 7 
E pur notte 0 mezzodi ? 

No, 0 $1. 2 —— 


* So his Name plainly ſignifies, M12 Marſecha, Marſyha, 


larſyas, Vociferatio pre dolore aut gaudio; 3 Exu:tatio, Luctus: 
a Syrian Term, as Marſyas is a Syrian Story. 


Paus AN. Atticis. 


* It is an Alluſion to his 3 which by the ſimilar Sound 
would be ſtriking in the original Tale; NWY\Q Meriſha, Trabs:- 


Syriac for a Beam. 


Mee 
C 
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by the MusEs, the mild Powers? of [vention Lett.12. 
and Meaſure, who that they might no more be 


obnoxious to the like Diſaſter, added the MESHN 
or Middle-String : a ſtrange Remedy one would 
think; but an effectual. It is the Chord that 
makes Muſic uniform and ſedate; that prevents 
the ecſtatic Leaps, the irregular Bounds, the 
Diſſonance and Difproportion that ſet the Paſ- 
ſions in an Uproar, and pour Madneſs and Miſery 
into the human Soul. The Abuſe of modern 
Muſic, I mean the confining it to awake or 
ſooth the moſt effeminate Feelings, deprives us 
almoſt of any Conception of the ancient Extent 
and Power of this heart-melting Art. But toa 
delicate Ear, that Sound can ſcarce be formed 
which bears not a relation to ſome Paſſion and 
carries not a Reſemblance of {ume inward Sen- 
timent. The tender Structure therefore of the 


Mind can be ſooneſt reached by its correſponding 


Sounds, and delighted or diſtracted according to 
their Combinations. | 

This is one of thoſe elegant Strokes in the 
ancient Mythology, little underſtood, it is true, 
but ſo very appoſite, and expreſſive, that under 
ſome Apprehenſion leſt you ſhould imagine it 


_ contrived or ſtrained, I beg leave -to conclude 
with aſſuring you, that it is related from the 


Original without Alteration. 


I am, &c. 
Vos lene conſilium datis, et dato 
Gaudetis alme ! HorarT. Lib. III. Od. 4. 


K 4 LET 
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Lett. 13. 
— onancd 


LETTER THIRTEENTH: 


AM juſt returned from a ſhort Tour I had 

long promiſed to make in D* ** and 
find myſelf doubly in your debt for a couple of 
Letters. The kind one by Mr. R * * * * 
brought me welcome Accounts of your growing 
Health, and very certain Proofs of your Good- 
humour, It was put in my hand juſt as I was F 
1 going to take horſe; and the Hurry of Com- | 


If pany that flocks about one in the Country left 

i! mee not an Hour's Leiſure to anſwer it. My | 
148 Journey would have been every way agreable { 
Ii but for ſome Remains of the Ill- humour raiſed 
41 — in that County by the late Election: Families 


I in oppoſite Intereſts carry it ſo high that, like 
[i | Rival- Courts, or if you pleaſe, Rival-Toaſts, a 
4 Viſiter in one is but coldly received in another. 


S 
t 


n 


| I Warr frankly confeſs to you the Vanity 
41 (if it be ſo) of my Wiſh, that my Friends ſhould 
1 like me the better, the longer they know me; 
I and particularly that they ſhould ever find me 
If | incapable of ſo mean a Vice as Flattery, which 
at once proſtitutes Truth and Manhood. In 
confidence of this Indulgence, I will venture to 
tell you, that your laſt Epiſtle gave me exqui- 5 
ſite Pleaſure. The juſt Sentiments of Men and 
Manners, and that true Taſte of Life which 
with high Delight I perceive to be growing upon 
you, 


” 


MIR — — 
— 3 2 —ů 
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you, will be a conſtant Fund of Entertainment Lett. 13. 
to us both. How elegant is every Period of — 


it! and how true! What an honeſt Indignation 
it expreſſes againſt your vulgar Gentlemen, — 
© unfeeling Souls! incapable of Friendſhip, or of 
any higher Taſte, than Bagatelle et Bruta- 
© }ize !1— While at the ſame time, how amiable 
the Contraſt! The eaſy, well-bred, generous 
Man, enjoying the true Reliſh of Life himſelf, 
and imparting like the Sun a Flow of Joy and 
Contentment to all about him. Well, Mr. * * ** 
I begin to believe it becomes no body fo well as 
a real Gentleman 70 be w/e: his genteel Man- 
ners and polite Language give a Grace to Wiſ- 
dom itſelf, They ſmooth the rugged Paths of 
Philoſophy, unbend the Brow of auſtere Virtue, 
lend a new Luſtre to Learning, and poliſh every 
Talent in Life. Your unaffected Reflections 
upon the moſt important Subjects, and under 
very various Aſpects of Things, gave riſe to theſe 
Sentiments, and confirmed me in the Opinion, 
that it is not in the retired Hermitage or lonely 


Cell, we are to look for the moſt exalting Prin- 


ciples or the nobleſt Practice. — Worth, Truth, 
Conſtancy, Contempt of Death, Improvement 
of Life, with all the ſhining Train of genuine 
Virtues, No——T find a Gentleman who lives 
much in the World ; who has ſeen, and like 
SOLOMON, ſhared in its Joys, can really believe 
that the Meaſure of a happy Lot is not the 
Number of Days or accumulated Years ; but 


a 
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[ Jong or tranſient, with Dignity and Honour, 
To ſucha one we may ſay with great Propriety, 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere Canſas, 

Atque metus omnes et inexorabile Fatum 

Subjecit Pedibus, firepitumgue ACH ERONTIS 
avari ! 


AND now, my Friend, that the worſt is paſt, 

1 feel a pleaſing Serenity ſucceed the Gloom that 
for ſome Weeks hung over my Mind. I can 
now think of T * * * & without a Sigh ; or ra- 
ther perceive a ſilent Smile ſteal upon me at the 
mention of the agreeable Name; and have a 
ſtrong Inclination to imitate the Doctor of Derry, 
who told his Patient, he muſt not relapſe for 
three Days, until he ſhould return to attend him. 
You muſt not have ſuch another Fit until I 
can perſuade myſelf to be leſs anxious about 
you: for I would not undergo the painful Ap- 
prehenſions, nor live in the reſtleſs Agitation that 
toſſed and tortured me during your laſt Sickneſs, 
for any Conſideration. It is, I know, inſepa- 
rable from a real Affection: Quis enim ſecurus 
amavit? But then a Gentleman of your thorow 
Good-nature, will certainly out of regard to 
one who loves you, take every Precaution in 
your power, not to give him Pain. I am ſure 
this will have weight with you : add to it the 
Warning you have had from your Conſtitution, 
15 not to treſpaſs againſt it, nor truſt it too far to 
Wit Its 


Lett.13.2 Diſcharge of the Duty of our Station, be it 
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its ſuppoſed Strength. Henceforth let no Per- Lett. 13. 
ſuaſion, no Company, no Temptation induce va 


you to riſque that without which Life and all 


its Enjoyments are taſteleſs and burthenſome; 


and in this reſpe&t, — Fix your firm Reſolve, 
Wiſdom to wed and pay ber long Arrear. 


GREAT Reaſon has a noble Author to fay, 
that it is Cowardice, meer Cowardice, that de- 
ters Men from Virtue and plunges them in Vice, 
when one round hearty Reſolve would rid them 
of a Train of Miſeries. *Tis of a piece with 
an uncommon Phraſe employed by a juſt and 
happy Writer, if there be one in Antiquity, 


Sapere aude ; DARE to be wife. No Habit or 


Courſe of Life to which we have been accu- 
ſtomed but requires Courage to throw it off: 
And yet there is not a Friend or Companion 
you have, at leaſt none worth keeping, who 
will like you the worſe for being truly tempe- 
rate. Let him even be a little looſe himſelf, in 
his inmoſt Soul he muſt approve of you, and 
eſteem you the more for being unlike him: For 
well knows my Friend, there is no neceflity to 
lay aſide Pleaſantry and Good-humour, in order 
to aſſume Temperance and Integrity. We may 
be as ſerene, nay as gay as we pleaſe ; and have 
much better Reaſon to be ſo, when once we 
have come to contemn Vice, and all the ſlaviſh 
Crew of Fears, Remorſes, endleſs Purſuits 
and inſatiate Cravings that attend her. It is 

| true, 
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Lett. 13. true, the utterly Abandoned, the reſolutely 
— Wicked will look upon you as a Man of another 


Party, and turn your Conduct into Ridicule if 
they can. But would you wiſh for their Ap- 
probation ?—for their Applauſe—whoſe Friend- 
ſhips are Leagues in Wickedneſs, only cemented 
by fimilar Lewdneſs? To pity the Perſons of 
the Vicious, and aſſiſt them even in the 1Ils 
which their Follies have brought upon them is 
one of the firſt Leſſons of Virtue and Dictates of 
Humanity. Are we therefore to love, eſteem, 


or keep them company? Are we to behave to- 


them as we would to Men exempt from their 
Faults and adorned with the oppoſite Virtues ? 
Such a one is a ſad worthleſs Fellow, without 
Morals or Conduct: you can truſt him with 
nothing. But, ſaid a noble Perſon of your 
* Acquaintance, he is a ſhrewd witty Dog, and 
very entertaining; I'll ſend and have him here 
While I ſtay in the Country. Mr. B* * * * 
* my Neighbour is a knowing accompliſhed 
Gentleman; but he is deviliſhly ſober, and 
© looks ſo ſtay d and ſpeaks ſo accurate that 
I cannot bear him. Here John! Take a 
* Horſe, and ride quickly over to F.. .m, 
and tell Will Yaggi/h that I expect him here 
© to ſpend the Week with me; and deſire 
© the Servants, if Mr. B * * * ſhould call 
< To-day or To-morrow, to tell him that 1 
© ant at home.——I'm gone a viſiting, d'ye 


INATTEN= 


F 's 4 e * 
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© hear? and don't know when I return 
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INATTENTIVE People, eſpecially the miſ- Lett.13. 
called Men of Pleaſure (the meereſt Drudges of "Ya 


EY the human Race) by living ſome time in this | 
5 way, come at laſt to think every Thing decent | 
7 and lawful that ſuits their Inclinations: While | 
LE they are in a Career of Diverſions, they really | 
13 look upon Honour, Integrity, and Virtue as 
5 empty inſignificant Sounds. | 
|: Virtutem Verba putant, ut Lucum Ligna— | 
| | So indeed they are to thoſe who have no Feeling ; 
| 3 of the Things; ſuch Perſons receive much the 
{3 ſame Benefit from all that can be ſaid in Com- 


mendation of Worth and Wiſdom, as the late 
ſerene Dauphin of France did from all the ela- 
borate Editions of the Claſſics publiſhed for his 
Uſe. To them I would only recommend to 
go more Z7horowly to work, and if the Joys 
they purſue be genuine, to devote themſelves 
1 wholly to them. They are but puny ſtarveling 
? Rakes in compariſon of ſome of their Prede- 
ceſſors. I remember to have read of a cele- 
brated Debauchee among the Ancients, the 
Butineſs of whoſe Day it was, to get drunk at 
Night. This wiſe and ingenious Perſon (for ſo 
: to be ſure he thought himſelf) prepared for the 
- Evening Campaign with great Addreſs and Affi- 
& duity. He ſlept long, eat delicately, rubbed, 
3 bathed, aired and walked, juſt as much as would 
4 beſt fit him for the dear Fatigue of being drunk. 
4 When that grand Point was attained, like a 
Man 
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Lett.13. Man of Spirit, who had acted his Part with 
Dignity, and fully reached the Purpoſe of Life, 
he ordered his Servants every Evening to lay him 
on a magnificent Couch, and carry him in pro- 
ceſſion with decent F iter. Pomp from his 
Salon thro? a Suite of Rooms to his Bedchamber, 
calling out triumphantly all the way, BEBIAKE 
---BEBIQKE, He hath lived, be hath lived; 
the Form of Funeral Service for the Dead. 
SERIOUSLY, my Friend, Intemperance, or 
Vice of any Species is but a fickly inconſiſtent 
Thing; and we are obliged to make great Al- 
lowances to be able to bear with it. You hate 
14 the whole, and you both hate and contemn 
14 the half-Knave: a Man who falſi fies his Word, 
a - who eludes his Promiſes, ſhuffles in his An- 
11 ſwers, or ſwerves in his Dealings, draws your 
1 ö Averſion; and moſt juſtly. But why hate by 
1 halves ?—=why cenſure one Vice ſeverely and 
It | connive at another? Be conſiſtent in your 
1 Judgement and Liking: Love not the private 
14 eaſy Companion in the public mercenary Traitor; 
14 ; nor approve the pretended Patriot, be he ever 
ſo flaming, in the private immoral Profligate “. 
I do not fay that what is good in a vicious Cha- 
racter is not to be approved; nor deny but that 


1 the ſame . may in different reſpects be 
| [ virtuous | 
| 4 2 Tt was an Ordinance in the admirable Conſtitution of Sparta, 


when any Perſon notoriouſly vicious made a wholeſome Propoſal 
NW to the Public, that ſome Man of known Probity ſhould mount the 
1 Roſtrum, and repeat the ſame Propoſal, that it might paſs into a 
nn Decree and be enacted in his Name. 
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virtuous and vicious; much leſs do I embrace Lett. 13. 
the Stoical Paradox, that all Vices are equally 
rnicious and criminal: But I lay it down as 
a ſacred Maxim, That every Man is wretched 
in proportion to his Vices; and affirm the nobleſt 
Ornament of a young generous Mind, and the | 
ſureſt Source of Pleaſure, Profit and Reputation, | 
in Life, to be an unreſerved Acceptance of 
ViRTUE. Take the lovely Gueſt but once 
into your Boſom, reſolve ſtrictly and ſteadily to 
follow her Dictates, the will diffuſe a Joy and Se- 
renity thro' your Soul, a Confidence and Cou- | 
rage thro' your Speech and Conduct, ſuch as no | 
corrupt Heart ever felt, or guilty Hand put in | 
execution. This reſpects the important Parts of 
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Life ; as to the pleaſant, they follow their 
Betters. The ſweeteſt Ingredient in Mirth is 
Innocence; it heightens and refines the Hu- 
mour, and doubles the Reliſh of every Enjoy- 
ment. I have ſeen many bad Men brutally 
merry; but never one of them quite open, eaſy, 
and unchecked in his Mirth, That abſolute 
Serenity, that ſupreme Eaſe is the ſole Gift of 
VIRTUE. To her Choſen alone, ſhe gives to 
taſte Gayety and Pleaſure unmixed); to drink 
F of the pure Stream that flows ſpontaneous 
= . from conſcious Worth, and Beneficence to 
by Men: To all others it is daſhed and imbiitered 
in proportion to the Crookedneſs of their Minds, 
2 Inhumanity of their Tempers, and Intempe- 
= rance of their Lives. 

+ 3 SHALL 
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Lett.13. SHALL I wrong you in ſuppoſing you appre- 
w—— henfive of ſuch a ſtrict Reſolution, as if it 
would lead you into thorny Paths, or con- 
fine you to a narrow Track, full of Scruples 

and Peeviſhneſs? Truſt me, it will not. 

On the contrary, Wiſdom's Ways are Ways 

of Pleaſantneſs, and all her Paths are Peace. 

The peculiar Felicity of ſuch a Temper of 

Mind, . owing beyond controverſy to our di- 

| vine original Frame, is the Simplicity of its 

; | i Directory. You need no intricate Syſtems, 

1 nor abſtruſe ambiguous Rules to lead you the 

ws Road of Happineſs: One plain Principle will 

prove an unerring Guide in this flow'ry Path, 

for ever ſtrew'd with freſh Contentment and 

unrepented Pleaſure. Would you be exempt 

i from Uneaſineſs; Do no one thing you know; 

1 or but ſuſpect to be wrong, Would you enjoy 

i; the pureſt Pleaſure ; Do every thing in your 

„ power you are convinced is rightb. A little 

| 8 Attention to the inuard Monitor we lamely 
| I; call Conſcience, will diſcover him to be your | 
| 1 beſt Friend, faithful and true; fond and for- ; 
|| | RR ward to do good, while he muſt be dragged ; 
[1 W | reluctant even to doubtful Evil: for to ap- 
|| prove of it open and undiſguiſed, neither the 
1 [ N | Songs of the Sirens could ever allure, nor the 
. Tortures of Tyrants ever compel him. No 


ſooner does the Species of any Conduct, or Idea 
of 
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of any one Action ſtrike upon the Underſtand- Lett. 13. 
ing, than it is immediately remitted to this in- "Ve 


corrupt Judge, who tranſmits it to the Will 
brightened with his Approbation or blackened 
with his Diſlike ; and if the inward Oeconomy 
be ſound, it is put in execution as good, or re- 
jected as baſe, according to the Mark of his So- 
vereign Controul. Deceived he may be in par- 
ticular Inſtances, when Falſehood is preſented 
to him in the Garb of Truth; but bribed or 
biaſſed he never can, from the general Recti- 
tude of his Intention, ſingly to promote the 
Welfare of Men, by aſſuring them, nay by 
making them feel that their Happineſs depends 
upon their acquitting themſelves fully and fairly 
of the Duties of Humanity. How often have 
you heard it ſaid of a private Gentleman, He 
o not do an ill thing for the World? Glo- 
rious Character! and J hope more frequent than 
is commonly believed #—a Character to be 
courted, or to ſay it better deſerved by every 
Man who wiſhes to live happily ; and to taſte 
genuine Pleaſure. | | 

| Cov'p my Friend now take one other Step 
with me? I know he can and fain wou'd I 

aſſure 


Laſciando i Precetti di tanti ſavi Filoſofi, diremo in poche 
Parole, baſtar ch* uno ſia, come fi dice, Huomo da bene ; che in 
queſto ſi comprende la Prudenza, Bonta, Fortezza e Temperanza 
d'animo, e tutte le altre condizioni che ad honorato Nome con- 
vengono: ed Io ſtimo quel ſolo eſſer vero Filoſofo morale, che 
Vol er buono; ed à cio gli biſognano pochi altri Precetti che tal 
Volontd. Cortegiano del C. B. Caſtiglione. 
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Lett. 13. aſſure myſelf He will. If the Happineſs of our 
Tees depend upon our Obedience to this Home- 


Cenſor lodged in every Man's Breaſt, it muſt 
needs increaſe in proportion to our Attention to 
his Dictates, and diminiſh according to our Ne- 


gligence. What a Thought is there? what a 


Fund of uncloying Pleaſure pointed out to a 
noble Youth in the Bloom of Lite, as yet un- 
tainted with Vice and fond of real Fame? To 
live without Remorſe, in bliſsful Ignorance of 
inward Pangs, we mult do no one thing we 
but ſuſpect to be wrong; to be truly happy, we 
muſt do whatever we believe to be right : But 
wou'd you exalt and refine this Happineſs, you 
muſt be af pazns to examine what is right, and 
af pains to put it in Execution d. Startle not at 
the word; for in exact proportion to your Pains 
will be your Pleaſure. In the ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life, ſuch a Conduct will procure you 


Peace and Plenty at home, and Reſpect and 


Confidence abroad ; but in public Stations it 
leads to the higheſt pitch of human Felicity, 
and puts the Man who honeſtly aims at it in 
the direct Road to Heroiſm and Immortality. 
Look around you, my Friend, and obſerve, 
whether the happieſt (I do not fay the richeſt) 
be not at the ſame time the beſt and wiſeſt of 
your Acquaintance ? while you can ſcarce meet 
a 
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a Wretch who has not been made fo by Vice or Lett. 13. 
Folly ; it is finely ſaid by our old Engliſh Sa-. 


tiriſt, 
Much wo woꝛth the Man that miſruleth 
his Anwitte *, 
A Miſrule, that affects the Offender himſelf 
in the firſt Place, and but conſequentially thoſe 
who are connected with him. Such a Perſon, 
we ſay, is loſt, to all Senſe of Honour or Shame. 
Think a little what may be the Meaning of 
that Expreſſion: Is it not, that by a Courſe of 
Immorality he has vitiated his natural Percep- 
tions of Right and Wrong, and dulled his Taſte 
of Beauty and Virtue? This we commonly call, 
in a ſtrong Metaphor, @ ſeared Conſcience, be- 
cauſe it is callous and unfeeling ; and then, the 
inward Monitor loſes a great Part of his Power; 
his Voice becomes faint, and his Dictates feeble ; 
tho' it rarely happens that he is fo intirely per- 
verted but that he rouſes at Intervals, and ſpeaks 
in a Tone that makes his Tyrant tremble. But 
he is much oftner cheated, than born down ; as 
when our moral Rectitude is miſguided, a falſe 
Species of Good paſſed upon us inſtead of the 
true, and the deluded Fancy taught to ſubſti- 
| tute ſome perverſe partial End in which to place 
its Happineſs, inſtead of the free Exerciſe of its 
native Faculties in doing good, This is done by 
the Exceſs ſometimes of one Paſſion, and ſome- 
L2 times 


* Vision of Pierce Ploauman. 
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Lett. 13. times of another: Love, Ambition, Envy and 

wr, Avarice take their turns in the ſucceeding Stages 
of Life, and preſent us with their Favourites in 
impoſing Lights; which— no ſooner vaniſh, 
than the Objects appear in their genuine Co- 
lours, and this upright Cenſor revokes his Ap- 
probation. 

Bur the grand becſen „ Superſtition, ap- 
proaches with an Air of Sanctity, and hood- 
winks unhappy Men, not for any one Period 
as the other Paſſions, but alas! for Life. Eu- 
ſnared and hampered by the Soul, as our comic 
Poet fays, they look at things only thro' the 
magic Glaſs which the Enchantreſs holds up to 
them, and ſtart amazed when preſented to them 
undiſguiſed. Thro' it they fee Nature reverſed, 
the World turned upſide down, and curſe the 

Creation to oblige its Author. 

You, my Friend, are in little hazard of this 
gloomy Goblin: You know that Virtue, when 
genuine and ſincere, gives a Dignity to human 
Nature; and can believe the nobleſt Genius of 
Antiquity when he ſcruples not to affirm That 
the Breaſt of a Man, adorned with Juſtice, Hu- 
manity, and Regard to the Laws, is the moſt _ 

auguſt Temple that can be reared to Gop. It is 
from Syrens of ſofter Aſpe& and ſweeter Voice, 
you have more to fear, tho' you have lately had 
a ſufficient Diſcovery of their hidden Deformities. 
You have had a View of their nether Parts, and 
ſeen that the fair Face and alluring Song only 
ſerve 
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ſerve to conceal the devouring Monſter. Wou'd Lett. 13. 
you effectually avoid them ?—Betake yourſelf to 
Knowledge, Virtue, and the Duties ofa MAN: 
For when the all-wiſe Creator had formed 

© the two Contraries, Pleaſure and Pain, he 
found it impoſlible to reconcile the implacable 
Enmity ſubliſting between their oppoſite Na- 

© tures : ——but as there was likewiſe a Neceſ- 

* ſity that they ſhould at times occupy one and 

© the ſame Subject, he blended their Extremities, 

© and joined them fo inſeparably, that the one is 
never found in any great degree without the 

© other. One ſole Species of Joy eſcaped the 
fatal Tye, to wit the Pleaſures of the Under- 

* landing or contemplative Delight. She alone 

* ſtretched herſelf beyond the Extremity of 

* Pain, and leaving all her Siſter Pleaſures to 
wander with their grievous Aſſociate on the 

Sides of Mount Olympus, (where the clear 

© Sky is oft o'ercaſt) ſhe mounted to the Top, 

* where ſhe baſks ſerene in ambient Light, 

* ever-ſtreaming in perpetual Day. 


* 


Jan, &c. 
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Lett. 14 
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Letters con cerning Mythology. 


LETTER FOURTEENTH. 


SINCERELY congratulate your Return 


to Study and Retirement in ſo eaſy Circum- 


ſtances and delicious a Situation: tho' I cou'd 


not chuſe but ſmile, at the Change of your Sen- 
timents along with your Practice. You not 
only read the old Stories of the Heathen Gods 
with pleaſure, but are become a Judge of their 
Propriety ; and Tam taken to taſk for departing 


from the Standard of ancient Orthodoxy, the 
Writings of Homer, in making Pan to ſpring 


immediately from Chaos, while, according to 


the inſpired Poet, he was the Son of Mercury 


and Grand- ſon of Jove. 

Taz Charge, I muſt acknowledge, is juſt : 
But with all due Submiſſion to the Poet's Pre- 
tenſions to Inſpiration I can not admit his Wri- 
tings to be the ſole Standard, or even the pureſt 
Source of primitive Mythology. The ancient 
Bards who firſt went down to Egypt from 
Greece, have, in my opinion, a preferable Claim; 


- and to the Fragments of their Compoſitions, and 


eſpecially to the Orphic Hymns, 1 wou'dat any 
time appeal from Homer in a Point of my/tical 
Theology. 

From HoMEeR! ſay you, the Prince of the 
Poets——the Father of Science the Inter- 


preter of the Gods—and Inſtructor of Men !— 


r 


Leiters concerning M [ythology. 


young Convert, zealous for the authentic Canon, 
the Baſis of his mythical Creed. But Tradition 
and Truth, you'll allow, are not always of a 
Side; elſe you and I, like our docile Anceſtors, 
had been paying Peter's Pence, procuring Maſſes. 


to eſcape Purgatory or making Pilgrimages to 


St, Thomas a Becket: Nor would I have ven- 
tured on ſo tickliſh an Aſſertion, had I not be- 
lieved it capable of the cleareſt Evidence. And 
firſt, the Practice of the ancient Devotion in the 


heathen Church was not always favourable to 


our admired Poet. An accurate Writer, well 


verſed in the old Divinity; but moderate, like a 


low-church Man, gives a formal deciſive Teſti- 
mony upon this Point. It is Pauſanias I mean, 
in whom we ſee a lively Inſtance of a Man of 
very good Senſe and great Learning being a true 
Believer in the Religion of his Country, © The 
© Thracian Orpheus, ſays he, was repreſented 
on Mount Helicon with TEAETH, (Initia- 
© tion or Religion) by his Side, and the wild 
* Beaſts of the Woods, ſome in marble, ſome 
in Bronze, ſtanding around him. His Hymns* 

L 4 © are 


* The Hymns which we now have under the Name of Or- 
pheus are the very ſame which were revered by the ancient 


Greeks and uſed in their ſolemn Worſhip. Here is a convincing 


Proof of that important Point. In the firſt Speech of Demoſthe- 
nes againſt Ariſtogiton in a Cauſe where Precedent was not favour- 
able, © Let us, ſays the Orator, overlooking all Cuſtom orWont, 
judge righteous judgment: let us reverence Eu x oui that 
loves Equity and preſerves States; and ſevere inexorable aIKH 

| ; (Richr) 


167 
Be not ſurprized I confeſs my Opinion is un-Lett. 14. 
common, and mult appear highly heretical to a 


| 
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Fett.14.* are known by thoſe who have ſtudied the 
8 Poets to be both ſhort, and few in Number. 

F The TJycomides, an Athenian Family dedi- 
cated to facred Muſic, have them all by heart, 
* and ſing them at their ſolemn Myſteries, 
* They are but of the ſecond Claſs for Elegance, 
« 
5 


A 


being far out-done by Homer's in that reſpect. 

But our RELIGION has adopted the Hymns of 
© Orphens, and has not done the ſame Honour 
to the Hymns of Homer *.“ For what rea- 
| ſon, pray, but that the former contained a 
ſounder Doctrine and more orthodox Divinity 
than could be compenſated by Flights of Fancy 
or Smoothneſs of Verſe? Tis not therefore 
. without ground that I beg your Poet's pardon, 
N | and prefer the Teſtimony of a more ancient 
| 5 Bard, 
i= © (R16nT) whom Orpheus, our Inſtructor in the moſt holy 
Er | * Rites, places by the Throne of Jove, inſpecting the Affairs of 
. Men (a). Let each of us imagine her piercing Eye is now upon 


fil * us, and think and vote ſo as not to diſhonour Her from whom 
[ every Judge has his Name.” 


14 Compare this with Orpheus“ Hymn to AIKH or Rionr. 
| Fair Juſtice* far- reflecting Eye I ing ; 
Who plac'd beſide the Throne of Heaven's King, 
Inſpects the Life of all the Tribes of Men (o). 
And you cannot doubt but that the Hymn referred to by De- 
moſthenes, is the ſame you have in NOV Hand. 

(*) — * drapcire len 700 TEjavnv AIKHN, zu 0 Tos 4 
rd rg νν TEAETRS NAT ade; as OFGELYL wage Tov Ty 
AQ I poyoy Our: xuInwirm, Tara TR TW avJpwruv 
Pope, AHMOZO, x%T, Agg. d. 
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Bard, PRON APIDES, Who paſſed for his Maſter, Lett.14. 
and who in his Poem inſcribed the FIR rr 
WorrL p, or primary State of the Univerſe, plain- 
ly ſays, That Pax, with his three Siſters the 
Fates were born at one Birth, not of Mercury, 
but of DEMoGoRG0ON, the thinking active Ge- 
nius that ſet the mighty Maſs on work, and 
produced every thing out of primigenial Chaos. 

THe other venerable Author of their religious 
Syſtem, the old Man of Aſcra, who ſo piouſly 
ſung the Births and Kindred of the Gods, is 
accuſed by a knowing Divine in their way, of 

| having corrupted the ancient Theology; and of 
having in particular perverted the Doctrine of 
Saturn the primeval God, by adding fabulous 
Circumſtances of his own to the authentic 
Doctrine of his Anceſtors. And in effect, the 
more we conſider the Fragments of the very 
early Poets, the more we ſhall be convinced 
of the Corruption of the original inſtructive 
Mythology into a groſs Legend of imaginary 
Perſons, without Morals or Meaning. The 
ancient Hymns, ſung in the Temples, were the 
moſt genuine Pieces of 'Theology. I ſay the 
ancient; for the modern were ſoon modelled 
according to the depraved Belief of the Country; 
as the unlucky Poet who drew a Sarcaſm upon 
himſelf, by addrefling Diana with the Epithets 
of Auooade ! pabadha! wairads *! which by 
the by, if taken cum grano ſalts (as a Scots Divine 


ſaid 


Meg ! Lunatic! Raging · Mad i 
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Lett. 4. ſaid in explaining a Myſtery) is no ill Deſerip- 
tion of her Qualities or Effects *. The Ridicule 
that lies againſt it flows only from that common 


but deluſive Rule of judging of divine things by 
a human Standard: whereas it is principally 
here that Mr. Bays's Maxim takes place, hen 
you tye, up Spirits and People in the Clouds 10 


ſpeak plain, you ſpoil all. Some ſuch thing as 


this, I take your Author to have meant, when 
we are told, © That the monſtrous Stories con- 
* cerning the Birth and Actions of the Gods, 
* were certainly underſtood by the fi Grecian 
* Sages, who brought them from Egypt ; but 
that afterwards, falling into the Hands of 
* Men of warm Fancies, who thought they 
© might invent as well as their Maſters, there 
© were many traditional Stories tacked to the 
former, ſometimes untowardly enough, and 
* ſometimes ſo as to make a tolerable Piece of 
© the literal Relation, but confounding when 
© applied to the Allegory ©.” And in another 
place, diſtinguiſhing Mythology into natural 


5 


and artificial, he points at the ſame Source of 


Corruption; That while a Poet is intent upon 
* his Compoſure, the t is apt to run away 
with the Story, and confound its own Off- 
| RE. © 

d In the Battle of the Gods, IL IAD xx1, Diana is reproach d 
by Juno with _— no Match for a Goddeſs, Since Jo vE had 


only appointed her to be the Scourge of Women, with Power to 
kill them at her pleaſure. 
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« ſpring, the /yfematic Mythology: whenceLett.14. 
« ſpring claſhing Circumſtances, Inconſiſtency in WY _ 


* Fas, and impenetrable Obſcurity in the 


Meaning of the Allegory *. 


I confeſs I cannot help thinking, that inſtead 


of being improved, Mythology was ſpoilt when 


intermixed with Hiſtory and human Perſons - 
A Mixture that threw it off its Hinge ; and 
from explaining Nature and inſtructing Men, 
made it a Rhapſody of inexplicable Wonders. 
With graceful Propriety it may be apphed to 
human Tranſactions, when the Subject of the 


Narration will bear the Ambages et Deorum 


Miniſteria *, but it can never admit particular 
Perſons, as Parts of its original Compoſition. 
Whenever they are introduced, the Story becomes 
a meer unmeaning Fable, and no Mythology. 
Nay the fewer of its own genuine Phantoms 
that are employ d, the better; and the ſimpler 
the Tale, the more elegant the Application. 
The learned Antiquary lately mentioned, 
Pauſanias, in his Deſcription of the Ter- 
ritory of EL Is lets us know there was 
an Altar erected there to an extraordinary 
Deity, K A IPO E; (We wou'd call him 
Opportunity) and that there was an ancient 
Hymn ſung at his Sacrifices, which celebrated 
the God as the very youngeſt of all Saturn's 
Children: A plain Panegyric ! and yet pregnant 

with 


* Ibid. page 213. 
* Poetical Machinery, and Interpoſition of the Go ps. 
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Lett.14. with inſtructive Allegory. It contains all the 
r= Doctrine, which the later Greeks and Romans 
operoſely painted in their Occaſſo, ſtanding on a 
Globe, with Wings at her Feet, bald behind, 
and her Fore-top playing in the Wind ; and all 
the Moderns have moralized concerning the 
Shortneſs of Life, the Improvement of Time 

and happy Conjunctures. 

In the fame manner, VENus is beautifully 
faid both by the grave © and gay among 
the Ancients to have in her Retinue, the ardent 
amorous Boy, the Siſter Graces in looſe Attire, 
Aglaia, Thalia and Eupbroſyne * ; to be 
attended by Youth, a wayward Thing without 
her ; and her whole Train to be conducted by 
Mercury the God of Eloquence, and Pitho the 
Goddeſs of Perſuaſion 3 and fo far is extremely 
intelligible: But when ſhe is made to be in 
love with Adonis, (if a human Creature be 
meant, as I believe is not) or married to Anchiſes, 
and made the Mother of a Mortal, ſhe is quite 

Out 

8 Ex He TH ASPOAITH T&%s e rage a. 
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f Fervidus tecum Puer, et ſolutis 
Gratiz zonis, properentque Nymphæ; 
Et parum comis fine te, Juventus, 


Mercuriuſque. 


Horat. Carm. Lib. I. Ode zo. 
To be bright, blooming and gay. 
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out of my Sight—: if it be not a pretty way Lett. 14. 
of ſaying the Hero was a Baſtard ; and that 
Anchiſes, while looking after his - Cattle on 
Mount Ida had met with a ſtraying Nymph, 
by whom he had the pious Founder of the 
Roman State. | | 

© The moſt ancient Theology, ſays Plutarch, 
« both of the Greeks and Barbarians, was 
© natural Philoſophy involved in Fables, that 
« figuratively and myſtically unveiled the 
© Truth to the Learned,—as appears from the 
Poems of Orpheus, the Egyptian Rites, and 
b Phrygian Traditions 2 A Maxim that if 
kept in mind will at once enable you todiſtinguiſh 
the pure primitive Doctrine from later Inventions, 
and ſhew you the reaſon why I am ſo fond of 
the Fragments of the Sages, as to prefer them 
to the moſt laboured Productions of their Suc- 
ceſſors: If you will keep my Secret, I will 
own to you that I cou'd have liſtened to old 
Pampbo ſinging of mighty Jove, (or the vital 
vegetative Power that fructifies the Earth) * as 
wrapt in Dung, of Horſes and of Mules, 
with as much pleaſure as to Homer, who is faid 
by your Author or ſomebody he quotes, to 
have refined upon this groſs Idea, and more 
elegantly and unmeaningly to have made his 
Jupiter © brandi/h the Thunders and compel the 
Clouds. 
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Letters concerning Mythology. 
Of the twelve great Gods, the greateſt, 


— according to the Egyptians, was PAN or the 


Univerſe, to whom the higheſt Honours were 
paid. Next to him ſtood Latona or Night: 
Vulcan was next in Dignity ; and then Ifis and 
Oſiris, with Orus, or Light, their Son. That 
is, in weſtern Language, That the Univerſe, 
comprehending Nature and all her Powers, lay 
o'crwhelmed in Darkneſs, until the igneous 
vivifying Spirit broke looſe, and diſpelled the 
Shade that for eternal Ages had been brooding 
over it: That then the Sunand the Moon ſhone 
forth, Parents of Light, preſiding over the 
Generation of Animals, the Vegetation of Plants, 
and the Government of the Whole. Inſtead of 
this, PAN with the later Poets is the Son of 
Mercury and Penelope, —Yulcan of Jupiter and 
Juno; and Latona a fine-haired Lady who 
brought forth Apollo and Diana in Delos or 
the Ortygian Ile ! Twas not without reaſon 
that Alexander the Rhetorician accuſed Hejiod 
of having play'd the Plagiary and © both 
© plundered and ſpoilt Orpheus s Theogony . 
Bur happy, my Friend! is the Doctrine that 
depends upon Allegory ; and thrice happy if to 
that Allegory it join a ductile fort of Myſtery 
that ſhields it from Abſurdities, and affords 
proper Solutions to its docile Profeffors ! They 
need not be alarmed at ſeeming Contradictions: 
| The 
h Tv O; tog rend has — TapxOFtipas 
Seoνν,u. Tex TSH. 
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The Regions of Fable are wide and fertile: Lett. 14 
They reſemble Rabelazs's Iron-work Iſland, where 


Swords grew from the Trees, and Scabbards 


ſprung like Muſhrooms from the Earth; but 


ſo exactly under them, that every ripe Sword 
fell preciſely into its own Scabbard without 
miſſing it an hair-breadth. PAN, if he cannot 
in one Senſe, he may ſtill in another be the 
Son of Mercury, if as Cicero ſays, the firſt God 
who bore that Name was not the Inventor of 
Speech or Patron of Merchants; but the Off- 
ſpring of Uranus and Phanes, or which is the 
ſelf-ſame thing of Celus and Diz, The Repre- 
ſentations of old Hermes i, liker the God of 
Lampſacus than the chaſte Power of Eloquence, 
belong to this ancient Deſcent ; according to 
which the Steps of Creation will be in this 
Succeſſion. From hoary Chaos ſprang Ether 
and L:ght, and from them aroſe Order and the 
Power of Generation. This Power was put 
in action by the fight of Proſerpine, and pro- 
duced PAN or the Univerſe. Nor does Mercury's 
common Pedigree differ widely from this 
Genealogy, while he is called the Son of Jupiter 
and Maia; — which is as much as to fay, 
That the Order and Contrivance appearing in 
© every part of this vaſt Frame, and the Power 
* of continuing it by Succeſſive Generation is 
| the 
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Lett. 14. the Child of Ezher the Principle of Life and 
—— of Maia, Search or Deſire.” 

Thus you ſee what kind of Perſons made up 
the Syſtem of the pure primitive Mythology, 
and that as ſoon as Hr/tory and Hr ftorical 
Perſons began to mix with it, ſo ſoon it began 
to be corrupted. Indeed, when any Adventure 
happening to a human Perſon, or any fingular 
Quality of that Perſon is mytbologically narrated, 
it is then properly applied, and not corrupted : 
when, for example, the Fortunes of Ulyſles 
are always governed by Minerva ; or his Father- 

| in-Law's Genius for Stratagem, Thieving and 

Equivocation is aſcribed to Mercury, who had 
adorned his Favourite Autolycus with his own 
Talents; in all ſuch caſes the Art is happily 
enough employ'd, tho' ſtill on inferior Subjects. 
How ſoon it came to be debaſed is hard to 
aſcertain, I believe as ſoon as it was miſunder- 

ſtood ; and that muſt have been very early. 
The grand and general Source of Confuſion in 
ancient Theology is the ſame that perverts a 
much purer at this Day, the Stupidity and 
Superſtition of the blind and credulous Vulgar, 
always apt to take Repreſentations for Things, 
as we ſee daily happen in Popiſh Countries. It 
had arrived at ſuch a pitch before the Age even 
of Heraclitus, that ſpeaking of their ordinary 
Worſhip, he exclaims againſt the groſs Abuſes 
introduced in it. The common People, ſays 
* he, pray to theſe ſame Statues juſt as if one 
© Was 


— 
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© was to talk to the Walls of a Houſe, Lett. 14. 
* knowing nothing about the Gods or Heroes, vx 
© who or what they are, to whom they are 
praying. And in whatever City or State 

the common People had the ſupreme Power, as 

in many of the Grecian popular Governments, 

it was ſuſpicious not to be of their Opinion, and 

unſafe to endeavour to rectify it. 

THe ſecond Source of Corruption was more 
particular, and flow'd from the Origin of their 
Religion, and the Method in which it was 

planted among them. The ignorant Tribes of 
the rude Greeks received the firſt Notices of 
Gods, and crude Ideas of their Worſhip, from 
politer People indeed, but whoſe Language they 
did not perfectly underſtand, and conſequently 
could not conceive with great Exactneſs what 
their civilized Maſters thought concerning their 
ſeveral Deities and different Modes of Devo- 
tion. Thus the Aſyrians and Phenicians were 
taught by the Egyptians, the Greeks by the 
Egyptians and Phenicians in the firſt inſtance, 
and at ſecond hand by Thraczans and Pelaſgi, 
and taught the Romans in their turn, No 
wonder then there ſhould be Miſtakes in Mat- 
ters ſo myſterious, and made more ſo by the 
dbſtruſe ymbolical manner of treating them. 
Even 
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Lett.14.Even in the after-intercourſe of theſe Nations, 
wWx— when Commerce or Conqueſt had made them 


mutually acquainted, and their reſpective Reli- 
gions were eſtabliſhed in their ſeveral Countries, 
upon finding any Enfign or Attribute belonging 
to their domeſtic Deity aſcribed to a foreign 
God, they immediately concluded it to be one 
and the ſame Numen: Or if they found a 
Rite of Worſhip, or ſolemn Sacrifice peculiar 
to their God at home, offered to another abroad, 


they never ſcrupled to identify the Divinity; as 


the ingenious Plutarch pleaſantly imagined the 
Fews to have worſhipped Bacchus, from their 
a the Figure of a Vine, and the Name of 

Levi, ( Avi) which he miſtook for one of the 
Bacchanal Cries *. 

Tus firſt Poets were at the ſame time Philo- 
ſophers : The latter was their proper Character, 
to which they made the other ſubſervient, and 
uſed it as a Tool to convey their Inſtructions to 
Men. The ſecond Race were mere Poets, who 
meant rather to amuſe than inſtruct, and there- 
fore ſelected the moſt ſtriking Tales for the En- 


tertainment of their Audience, and dwelt upon 


the moſt wondrous Circumſtances of theſe Tales, 


with little regard to the Truth of the origi- 


nal Doctrine, or juſtneſs of the Application. 


Corruption enſued in endleſs Deviations from 


the Intention of the firſt Sages, and by degrees, 
a total Oblivion of the Meaning of the Allegory. 
This the grand Critic ſeems to haye had in 


| view, 
* TABLE-TALK, Book IV. 
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view, while he complains of the Grecian Poets, Lett.14- 
as having only meant to gain Belief to them 
ſelves, and impreſs on their Audience an Opt- 
nion of the Truth of their Doctrines; — care- 
leſs what became of Poſterity, and therefore at 
no pains to give Reaſons for their Aſſertions. 
Upon the Queſtion, If all Things be produced 


by the fame Causg, why ſome are mortal 
and periſhing; and others, like the Heaven 
and heavenly Bodies, everlaſting and perma- 
nent? Theſe Ancients, ſays he, having made 
the Principles of Being Gops, and all Things 
to have been produced by them, Whatever, 
ſaid they, dran Nectar or taſted Ambroſia 
became immortal, and whatever taſted not this 
life-giving etherial Food became ſubject to 
Death. Now it is plain, that tho' they may 
have uſed Terms well known to themſelves 
in delivering the Doctrine of theſe Cauſes, yet 
they are unintelligible tous : For if it was only 
to ſooth the Minds of their Hearers that they 
brought their Nectar and Ambrofia in play, 
then they are no real Cauſes of Immortality 
and continued Exiſtence: But if they give 


* them as real Cauſes as we underſtand them, 


How can any thing be immortal or eternal 
that ſtands in need of Food to ſupport it? * 
You have heard too much of the Riſe of 


Things, and Creation of the World, not to 


7 Me conceive 


* Melz r ®u01, Bie. G. § 9. 


Zee the Riſe of the Fable in the Derivation of che Terms above. 
Page 87. (b ² 
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Lett. 14. conceive what he means by the antient Poets 
having made Gops of the Principles of Being: 
But that theſe were their oy Gods, is what 

I will now prove to you from a more exalted 
| Strain of the ſame Philoſophy. After a ſublime 
Deſcription of God as the living, everlaſting, beſt 
of Beings, and of the Motion of the Heavens, 
and Diſpoſition of the Orbits of the Planets, 
he infers the Heaven to be oN E, ſince its eter- 
nal Mover is but oe: © But, continues he, there 1 
has been handed down to Poſterity from the 
| * firſt Sages and Philoſophers, a Doctrine left in 
| the Form of a Fable, © That theſe Heavenly 
| | © Bodies themſelves are Gods, —and that the 
© Deity contains the whole Nature of things.“ 
| | As for the remaining Parts of our Theology, 
| © *tis thought they were added for better per- 
* ſuading the Multitude, and for their Uſeful- 
© neſs in promoting Obedience to the Laws, and 
© the good of the People. Twas for this the 
Gods have been ſaid to be of human Shape, 
© or to reſemble ſome certain Animals, with 
© other Legends conſequential thereupon, and 
« conducive to the Purpoſes above mentioned: 
l From which AppiTioNns, if any one will 
< ſeparate the original Principle, and take only 
| this, That the Ancients thought the primary 


7 . r 


= T7 © Subſtances of Things to be Gods, he will both | | 
i be induced to believe that they ſpoke divinely . 
| upon the Subject; and according to the com- 


| © mon Fate (as every Science and Art is at firſt 
| 7 | in- 
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© invented and perfected as far as poſſible, butLett.14., 
© afterwards corrupted and loſt) that theſe O- 


© pinions of the Ancients have in the ſame 
manner, like ſo many broken Reliques, reached 
our Times: And this is all we can ſay concer- 
ning our religious national Doctrines, or thoſe 
of their firſt Inventers who publiſhed them 
* to Men ©. 

Muc more could he have aid, had he 
thought it proper to expatiate upon the Abuſes 
introduced among the ſeveral Nations of Greece: 
But there is a peculiar Beauty in the Caution 
and Tenderneſs with which he touches the 
public Religion of his Country. He ſays enough 
to let Men of Senſe ſee that he well underſtood 
the Purity of its philoſophical Origin, which he 
proceeds ſo far as to call divine, and yet at one 
diſcriminating Blow (ſoftned by a ſort of Apo- 
logy) he cuts off the whole Train of inſignifi- 
cant Deities and ridiculous Rites, which the 
Superſtition of After- ages had entailed upon the 


primitive Theology. 


His Maſter, the Honour of Antiquity, pro- 
ceeds with yet greater Circumſpection: And 
becauſe the Regulation he has made of Religion 
in his Commonwealth, and the Opinion he de- 
livers as the Reaſon of it, are two ſtrong Inſtan- 
ces how much the primitive Mythology was. 
then corrupted, I will conclude this long Epiſtle 
with a diſtinct Account of both, 

My -- WiIrn 

® Mira T6 . Bio, A. 
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| Lett.14. WIT reſpect to the firſt, he enacts it as aLaw, 
| —— That the current Traditions about the Gods 

A © ſhou'd neither be talked of in private, nor 
| ever mentioned in public: But ſhou'd any : 
8 © one's Conſcience be ſo tender as to think he = 
| | 8 © could not abſtain from rehearſing them without z 
6 © Impiety, in that caſe it ſhou'd be done; but E 


© only on certain ſolemn Days, and after offer- 
[ ing a great and expenſive Sacrifice. The 
| Reaſon he aſſigns for this Statute is, That the 
* explaining and reconciling theſe Traditions is 
j | a Work of immenſe Labour and Difficulty, _ 
q © and unhappy is the Man who engages in it. 
From the Law it appears, that the Doctrines 
originally taught concerning the Riſe of the 
Univerſe and Powers of its Parts were no longer 
generally underſtood ; elſe they had never made 
ſuch impious Impreſſions on Peoples Minds as to 
oblige a humane Lawgiver to contrive a Method 
by which (without abſolutely condemning or 


abrogating the national received Faith) they 
wou'd ſeldom or never come to their Ears: 


That therefore the Vulgar believed the caſtrating 4 

of Celus, the dethroning of Saturn, the Re- I 

bellion againſt Jove, his Wars, Adulteries and ; 
Diſaſters litterally; took the Gods to be real 
human-like Perſons, tho' of immortal Nature, 
and were accordingly affected by their Example. 
From the Reaſon of the Law it is evident, that 
| the Traditions concerning the Gods were now 
become inconſiſtent, thro the numberleſs Things 
: added 


2. ü * 
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added to the ſimple Doctrine juſt mentioned by Lett. 14. 
Ariſtotle of the primary Subſtances of Things Vo 
being only Gods; inſomuch that after infinite 
Labour it was no longer poſſible to explain and 
adjuſt them: Neither was it fafe for any Man 
: to attempt it, if he did not fall in with the pre- 
vailing Opinions. Mythology muſt have been 

4 very corrupt, when it extorted from fo cautious 

23 a Writer, © That it ſcarcely deſerved à ſerious 

. Conſideration . But hardly durſt he have 
ventured ſo far, had he been either an Athenian 
born, or had his great Pupil, and Antipater his 
Succeſſor (with whom the Philoſopher was 
extremely gracious) leſs overaw'd that giddy 
State. 

As for the Roman Mythology, their Poets 
carried it ſtill a Step farther from the Original, 
and made it for the moſt part merely legen 
dary; that is, compiled from the traditional 
Tales of the Greeks, without once conſidering 
their Relation to the Subject. Not but that 
they had a real Mythology of their own, rude 
indeed, and ſimple like the Age in which it roſe, 
conſiſting moſtly of rural Deities, Faunus and 
Silvanus, Pales and Pomona, Janus and Tellus, 
and ſuch like : Their other Gods they had from 
Aſia and Greece, and their Rites principally from 
Hetruria : But their politer Poets write entirely 
in conformity with the modern Grecian Learning. 
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Lett.14. Joxo in the Iliad of Homer is indeed a con- 
TY ſtant Friend to the Greeks, and a ſworn 


Enemy to the Trojans; but that cannot excuſe 
her belying her own Character, fo far as to be 
reconciled to a Miſtreſs of her Spouſe Juturna, 
to ſave her Brother Turnus's Life. The good 


Father Boſſua does his beſt to account for this 
Incongruity. With great Gravity, and Reſpect 


for the Poet, he tells us that the Aſſembly of 
Gods with which Virgil opens his tenth Book, 
repreſents the divine Nature divided into four 
Perſons, — as it were into ſo many Attributes, 
Jupiter, funo, Venus and Fate, which he 
lays may be lawfully added to the other three, 
That Jupiter is the Power of God, Fate 


his Will, Venus his Mercy or Love to virtuous 


Men, and Juno his Juſtice : That the Poet thus 
condeſcends to accommodate himſelf to our rude 
manner of conceiving celeſtial Matters, which 
makes us imagine, thro' the Weakneſs of our Un- 


derſtandings, theſe Qualities to be incompatible 


in the divine Nature. But it is pity the reve- 
rend Father ſhould be obliged immediately to 
metamorphoſe the Juſtice of God, and tranſ- 
form it into Air, as he does Juno in the very 
next Page. There Eolus ſignifies the Exhala- 
tions and Vapours, and theſe Vapours riſe into 
* the Air repreſented by Juno. Such Expli- 
cations put me in mind of the Argument, as it 
is commonly called, prefixed to the ſeveral 
-—_— of the Italian epic Poets, Dante their 


Leader 
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Leader muſt be allowed to have been originallyLett.14. 
an emblematical Writer, and his Work, tho 


ſtrangely inſcribed a CoMEDyY, to be a true 
moral Fable: But his Succeſſors Arigſto, Marino, 
and even Ta, himſelf, after indulging a lux- 
uriant Fancy in all the Pomp of Deſcription, 
Wilds of Magic, and Mazes of Love, ſit gravely 
down and compoſe a Moral to each Book, 
which they call the ALLE GOR V. Thoſe 
who can believe, and, enter into it, receive 
double Pleaſure ; being at once delighted with 
the flow'ry Deſcriptions, and inſtructed by their 
ſuppoſed Meanings: For after all, in this Ob- 
ſervation upon the learned Boz, I am very con- 
ſcious of having unwiſely for myſelf tranſgreſ- 
ſed a Rule, Never to ſcan mythological Matters 
too nicely. Could I have believed him, and 


been fully perſuaded of the Truth of the My- 


ſteries he ſaw in the Poet, it muſt have doubled 
my Admiration, and conſequently my Enjoy- 
ment, | | 
Pol me occidiſtis Amici ! 


You know the reſt. and that I truly am, 
Yours, &c. | 
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WILL make you no Compliments upon 
the Ingenuity of your Objections, but tell 
you bluntly, they were welcome to me upon 


many accounts: They let me ſee you were now 


fully entered into the Subject, and J hope into 
a Habit of Study and Way of Thinking you will 
never repent: At the ſame time, they made 
me review ſome things in different Lights, and 
with different Connexions from what J had ever 
done before. 

You aſk firſt, whether the Meaniogy we 
aſcribe to ancient Fables, be not for the moſt 
part Conjectures of the Moderns, who admire 
every thing that is ancient, merely becauſe it is 
ſo, and torture their Brains to find out Mean- 
ings and Myſteries which the Authors or their 
Cotemporaries never thought of? Let me anſwer 
you by another Queſtion, Can you now believe 
16 Can you read a Fable of E/op, and ima- 
gine it means nothing? No more can you now 
read one of the old Fictions, without looking 
for the moral or natural Leſſon latent in the 
wondrous Tale. Take our great Lord Bacon's 
little Book De Saprentia Veterum, read it coolly, 
and diſbelieve if you can. But to anſwer more 
directly; I fay they are not mere modern In- 
ventions, but what a very learned Writer l 

wou d 
Pere Simon, Hiſt, Crit, du V. T. 
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wou'd fain perſuade us of Tradition, © That by Lett. 1 5. 
© its means a Body of Religion is preſerved in 
the holy Catholic Church independent of 
« written Records, holds true in the learned 
World; a Body of mythological Doctrine having 
been preſerved from the earlieſt Ages until now, 
and handed down from Generation to Genera- 
tion, varied indeed like its Betters, according 


to the Run of the Times, but till retaining 


enough of its original Purity to free it from the 
Suſpicion of a Counterfeit, 

* The greater Part of thoſe who firſt began 
© to enquire into Nature, and ſearch into the 
© Riſe and Cauſe of the Univerſe, thought the 
Principle of all Things lay in that ſingle 
Species we call MATTER. For that of 
which every Thing conſiſts, of which every 
Thing is formed at firſt, and into which it is 
reſolved at laſt, the Subſtance or Subject-mat- 
* ter remaining ſtill the fame under a thouſand 
Variations, That, they ſaid, was the Principle 
* and Materia prima of every Thing that 
exiſts. As for example, We do not ſay 
barely that a Man is, when he is either a 
good Man, or a good Muſician; nor do we 
© ſay that *. 7s no more, tho' he ſhou 'd loſe his 


A 


© Probity and Skill in Muſic, becauſe the Sub- 


ject- matter, the Man, ſtill remains, tho? 
ſtript of theſe Qualities, It is the fame in 
other Things; there muſt be ſome certain 
Nature or Being, either one, or more than 


* one, 


* 
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one, which remains ſtill indiſſolvable and uni- 


form, while all other Things are made of it. 


Bux with reſpect to this primary Subſtance, 
whether it be one or more, and of what 
Species, they did not agree in their Opinions. 
ThaLEs, who introduced that Philoſophy, 
ſaid it was Water, and affirmed that the Globe 
of this Earth conſiſted of Moiſture conden ſed. 


He was probably led to this Tenet, by obſer- 


ving the Nouriſhment of every thing to be 
humid, by ſeeing Heat itſelf generated from 
Humidity,andAnimal-Life extinguiſhed where 
it fails. But hat of which any thing is pro- 
duced or generated, and without which it can- 
not ſubſiſt, is its Principle and Origin, For 
theſe Reaſons therefore, he ſeems to have 
eſpouſed this Opinion, and likewiſe becauſe 
he ſaw the Seeds of all Things to be of a noiſt 
Nature, whoſe Principle of Being is Water. 
Sou there are, who believe that long before 
this preſent Generation, the very ancienteſt 
of the Philoſophers, who firſt of all treated 
of the Nature of the Deich, entertained the 
ſame Vpinion concerning the Creation. For 
they made Ocean and Tetbys to be the Parents 
of Generation, and the Oath of the Gods, 
called Styx by the Poets, the moſt ancient and 
auguſt of Beings : For the moſt ancient is 
the moſt honourable, and the moſt honourable 
is that by which we ſwear * As this Teſti- 
: ; mony 
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mony has dropt from the ſevereſt Pen that ever Lett.1 5. 
wrote upon the Subject, it plainly evinces that 
the firſt Philoſophy was thought to be couched 
in Mythology; or in other Words, That the 
early Fables were framed to convey a Doftrine 
which is not a mere Conjecture of the Moderns. 
H You aſk next, Whether there be not many 
9 of the ancient Fictions we do not now under- 
1 ſtand at all? Some I believe there are into whoſe 
Z Meaning we have not yet penetrated— ; not 
very many ; owing in the firſt place to the Cor- 
ruption of the pure genuine Mythology, which 
ſtript it of all Meaning, and of which you are 
now ſufficiently appriſed; and next, to the 
SECRET RITES at Initiations, ſo carefully 
kept from unhallowed Eyes, but which yet 
daily clear up. There remain but few Parts of 
Antiquity upon which the Sagacity and Labours 
of the Learned have not poured new Light: 
Rites and Doctrines before. unintelligible are by 
degrees explained; and lately, a very learned and 
lively Writer, in attempting to demonſtrate the 
divine Legation of Maſes from an uncommon 
Topic, has taught us, en paſſant, how the An- 
cients veiled their ſolemn Leſſons of Immortality 
and a future State. It is certain that Mythology, 
as it now ſtands, is not to be underſtood without 
a wide and accurate Knowledge of the religious 
Rites of the ſeveral Nations from whom the 
Greeks received their Gods; becauſe upon ſome 
ſignificant Ceremony concerning the Nature, 
| or 
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Lett.15.or traditional Tale concerning the Exploits of 
the Divinity depends the Key to the Legend, 


and ſometimes the very Name of the God him- 
ſelf. As the early Egyptian Rites were all 
eſtabliſhed by Law, were all recorded, were all 
typical and ſymbolical, the Type or Symbol 
came by an eaſy Tranfition, not only to fignify 
obſcurely, but directly to expreſs the Thing 
typified: a grand Source of Error and Incer- 


tainty in the Foundation of the Allegory ! But 


beſides the original Type, any remarkable part 
of the divine Service, any myſtical Mixture as 
in the Rites of Ceres, any ſtriking Poſture as 
in the Feaſts of Pan, any uncouth Garb of the 
Hierophant or Prieſt, or any uncouth Quality 
aſcribed to the Numen, was enough to fix an 
Epithet, and that Epithet to wear gradually into 
« Name ©. | | 

YouR Concluſion therefore, tho' very natu- 
ral and very common, That what you do not 
* readily underſtand has really no Meaning,” is a 
little too haſty, as you ſhall ſee in the very Ex- 
ample you propoſe of an unmeaning Fable. 
What cou'd Homer intend, ſay you, by mak- 
ing Juno, for inſtance, promiſe the youngeſt 
* of the Graces in Marriage to the God of 
© Sleep, if he wou'd ſeal the Eyes of all mighty 


Jove 


ce Fugpiter from Zed rap. Ceres from a Sheaf in Syriac. So 
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© Jove for a little Space? Was it only toLett. 15. 
« adorn his Story with more Machinery, and =” 
© throw more Life and living Perſons into his 
Dialogue? Tho' it had been ſo, he would 
9 have been little to blame. But one ſingle Re- 
flection will convince you, that ſuch a Marriage 
was propoſed with the higheſt Propriety: Think 
how freſh and how fair one riſes from ſoft balmy 
Sleep, —how ghaſtly and haggard even a fine 
Face looks after undue Watching, and you muſt 
1 inſtantly believe, that the youngeſt of the Graces © f 
L is indeed married to the ſoothing Power of Sleep. 
4 What is it that ſpoils ſo many fineComplexions, 
J that deadens the brighteſt Eye, and blaſts the 
3 Bloom of the gayer Females? Is it not keeping 
bad Hours, and divorcing the youngeſt of the 
Graces from the God of Sleep: Tis this unna- 
tural part of high Living that chiefly pales 
the roſy Lip, diſarms the ſparkling Look, 
and robs a Beauty of her native Grace ; a Con- 4 
ſideration, you will allow, ſo weighty, that if it | 
do not prevail, we may deſpair of ever ſeeing a 
happy Reformation. The other Siſters are diſ- 
poſed of with equal Significancy ; the eldeſt a 
Miſtreſs to Vulcan, there being little Grace 
without a genial Warmth, and the higheſt when 
it is lighted up to a Glow; while the remaining 
Siſter is a conſtant Attendant upon the Queen of 
Love. Were Mythology in all its Branches 


equally 


1 IAIAA. Z. 
aside, Paſthea, All- divine. 
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Lett. 15 equally intelligible with the Functions of the 
—Y— Graces, there would be little reaſon to com- 
plain of its Corruption. But tho' it had not 
been directly ſpoilt by injudicious Epiſodes 
tacked to the ſimple original Fable, ſome Parts 
of it may have become inexplicable thro” the 
Loſs of the Traditions, 
TE CouRsEt of Time ſince the World 
began, may according to VAR RO be divided 
Into three Periods; the unknown, the fabulous 
and the hiſtorical, 'The unknown comprehends 
all that Space which the Ancients ſuppoſed to 
have paſſed from the beginning of Things, and 
of which we have not the leaſt Knowledge, 
All that was then tranſacted, in their Opinion 
eſcaped the keeneſt Sight, and lay concealed— 
beyond the utmoſt Stretch — of mortal Ken. 
The fabulous began with the earlieſt Notices of 
Things, that is, in ancient Style, with the Birth 
and Marriages of the Gods, and continued thro' 
the heroic Ages until Records and Hiſtory intro- 
my duced Certainty, and unfabled Truth: Then 
| commenced the Hiſtorical Period, which has 
happily kept the ſame Evidence till now. 
InsTEAD of this accurate Partition, the 
early Poets ſung, © That SATURN ſprung of 
Celus and Ops, lurked long out of fight of 
Heaven, and likewiſe devoured his own Pro- 
| * geny aſſoon as they were born *: This is 
5 plainly 
. f Ttaque nec TEMDYORIS Partus nec Abortus extant in Faſtis. 
Bacox. 
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plainly the un&nown Period, the Xp. . Lett. 15. 
of the Philoſophers. © He rendered his Father Va 
- * Celus, continued the Bards, incapable of Ge- 
5 neration; and was bimſelf treated in the | 
: © ſame manner by Jupiter his eldeſt Son, who : 
together with Juno, Ceres, Pluto and Nep- 
© tune (the Air, the Earth, the Abyſs, and the 
© Ocean) were produced without his Know- 
© ledge and preſerved againſt his Will, They 
« conſpired againſt their relentleſs Parent, ſeiz- 
© ed and bound him with a Cord of Wool, 
never to be looſed while almighty ove holds 
* the Reins of Government.” Here is the a- 
bulous Period, X. , in the Sequel 
of the Story, comprehending the Birth and Ad- 
ventures of the Gods, and the hiſtorical Period 
Xp. IEopixos in the Concluſion. TIME, 
tho it glide filent and almoſt imperceptible, 
is faſt bound in the Revolutions of the heaven- 
ly Bodies, the ſofteſt and ſureſt Bond in Na- 
ture: Their unerring Courſe ſubjects it to Hi- 
ſtory, and chronological Rules, and will con- 
tinue to keep it indiflolubly chained, while 
the beauteous Frame and harmonious Order of 
the Univerſe remains the ſame, 
;  HiTHEtRTo the Fable of Saturn is 85 
I conſiſtent and intelligible : But why did he 
fall in love with Philhyhra? Why transform 
; himſelf into a Horſe and ſhake Mount Pelion 
: with his gang to become the Father of 
N Chiron, 
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Lett. 15. Chiron, and Grandfather of Ocyroe? The 

wY" Tradition is loſt that ſhou'd explain it: at leaſt I 

have met with nothing on the Subject that gives 

me Satisfaction. It wou'd not be difficult to frame 

Conjectures from their ſeveral Names, which 

allude to the Verdure of the returning Seaſons, 

(Saturn's annual Children) and Swiftneſs of 

| their paſſing *; but the Ground-work is wanting 

1 on which they muſt be woven to appear ge- 

nuine and ſatisfactory. Another Inſtance will 
| make this ſtill plainer. 
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| SUPPOSE that amidſt the Calamities that 
| frequently befel the Fewi/h Nation the Book 
| of their Law, whoſe Preſervation is almoſt a ; 
| Miracle, had periſhed ; and with it, as of other Z 
| Incidents, the Memory of the brazen Serpent , 
if | 1 erected by their great Law-giver had been ir- b 
| retrievably loſt, what cou'd we have now made 
| of the Serpents erected at this day as Tali/- I 
bi mans" all over the Eaſt in imitation of that 1 
Wl divine Pattern? We might have groped in the £ 
i dark, attributed them perhaps to the Power 2 
= of Mercury's Caduceus, the magic Rod with 5 
twining Snakes; or to Eſculapius Badge of | 
= - Life and Health, a ſingle Serpent wreathed J 
| | round | 
| * =——— Tpſe Jubam cervice effudit equina 
1 6 Conjugis adventu pernix Saturnus, et altum 
[| Pelion hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto. 5 
| VIII. Georg, III. . 
| U Þ12vge XAwpa, Oi © XAwpo%, Touid. . 
*Nxupon from ne and p. She was 2 Propheteſs. N 
See GLycas' Annals, Part III. | 3 | 
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. round his Staff; or to the myſtical Veneration“ett. 15. 
; of the Egyptians, who have molt of theſe Ta- wv 
/iſmans, for that Reptile, to which they till 
ſacrifice * amidſt all the Strictneſs of the Ma- 
hometan Doctrine concerning the Unity of God, 
and the Preciſeneſs of the Chriſtian Cophtis : 
But we cou'd never have been throughly ſatisfied 
of the real Riſe of that Rite without the ori- 
ginal Tradition. There are many Cuſtoms both 
in facred and civil matters, now prevailing 
over the World that are upon the ſame 
uncertain Footing. Mankind in this reſpect 
are exceſſively docile, ſhall I ſay, or ſtupid, 
A Rite once received 1s carefully kept up; 
and even ſpreads, when the Reaſons of its In- 
ſtitution have been long forgot, or are quite 
unknown. A learned Father of the Latin 
Church has recorded a Complaint of Seneca, 
that after the example of the wicked Fews, 
© (fo he calls them) the greater part of the 
* World had begun to loſe the ſeventh Part 
of their Life in Idleneſs and Neglect of ne- 
« ceflary Buſineſs, in which Cuſtom the Van- 
* quiſhed had given Law to the Victors.— 
Vet they, the Jews, fays he, know the Cauſe 
* of their own Rite, while moſt of our People 
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The Egyptian Arabs believe the Soul of Ogli Haſſan 
the Son of Seil, to be transformed into a Serpent that lurks 
in the Cleft of a Rock near his Tomb, and works abundance 
of miraculous Cures. | 

Dr. Pacock's Obſervations on EGy PT» 
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Letters concerning Mythology. 


Lett. 1 5. are doing what they can give no Reaſon why 
—— they An it, x 


Now the original Egyßptian RE cok PDS are 
wholly loſt; as few of the Aſyrian or Phe- 
nician remain: What Notices we have of them 
have tranſpired in their communication with 
neighbouring Nations, and reached us at %- 
cond or third Hand from the Fountain, In 


what thick Darkneſs muſt this have involved 


ſome of their religious Practices? Hear the La- 
mentation of a true Diſciple of theirs, whoſe 


Character is uncommon, and his Writings worth 


your Conſideration. | 
JaMBLicnvs and his Maſter PoRPHYRV 
were two of the moſt extraordinary Men in 
the later Ages of Learning: Both Platoni/ts, 
of an exalted Genius, and unblemiſh'd Morals ; 
but bigottedly biaſſed to their national Rites 
which were then beginning, not to be called 
in queſtion (that the Philoſophers had often 
done at their peril) but to fall in diſcredit with 
the Populace ; and therefore, one would think, 
in favour with the Sages. Porphyry after the 
Death of Plotinus was eſteemed the greateſt 
Philoſopher of his Age: Yet his vaſt Learn- 
ing and piercing Thought cou'd not prevent his 
attempting to make an unhappy Aſſociation be- 
tween 


x Cum interim uſque eo ſceleratiſſimæ gentis conſuetudo con- 
valuit, ut per omnes jam terras recepta fit, victi victoribus 
leges dederunt.— Illi tamen cauſas ritũs ſui noverunt, et major 
pars populi facit, quod cur facit ignorat. : 

| BexEca de Superſtitione, apud Auguſtin, de C. D. Lib. VI. 
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tween his Philoſophy and Religion; nor the Lett. 15. 
unhappy Effect of fo prepoſterous an Attempt 


as the reducing ne Myſteries to the Stan- 
dard of human Underſtanding.*—He treſpaſſed 
againſt the invariable Maxim of the wife Stra- 
bo, That a mixed Multitude of Men and Wo- 
men can never be governed by abſtract Rea- 


« ſon, nor led by Rules of Philoſophy. They 


A 


with Elyſſan Fields, and terrified with Vi- 
* dents, Gorgons and the forky Bolts of thun- 
* dering Jove.” He accordingly became one 
Inſtance, among many, of the Truth of the 
Obſervation made by the moſt learned of the 
Apoſtles in his Converſe with the politer Na- 
tions, That his Doctrine was to the Greeks 
Fooliſhneſs, Nor does the Philoſopher ſeem to 
have been much better ſatisfied with the Gre- 
cian or even Egyptian Theology. He made 
a fruitleſs Reformation upon the one in a fa- 
mous Treatiſe often quoted by the Fathers, Of 


Oracular Knowledge, and is full of Doubts and 


Difficulties about the other. Theſe he has pro- 
poſed in a celebrated Letter to Anebo or Nec- 


tanebo an Egyptian Prieſt, ſuppoſed to be ini- 
tiated 


* In mathematicis ac phyficis per quædam antecedentia, ſive 
Axiomata ſeu tu Principia voces, quæ refellere nequeas, mox 
certæ combinationis artificio concluditur id quo ipſe ſtare compel- 
laris. At contra in divints Silentium deſideratur, Contentio re- 
ee, Syllogiſmus irridetur. Igitur quodcunque concludendum 
uerit, eidem ſtatim acquieſcendum eſt. 


I. Rzucalin, De Verbo mirifico. Lib. I. Cap. 15. 


muſt be ſtruck with ſenſible Objects, allured 
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Lett.15.tiated in their Myſteries, and therefore capable 
of giving the deſired Solution. 


St. AUSTIN is of Opinion, that in this Let- 
ter Porphyry rather expoſes the Abſurdity of 
believing in theſe dubious Deities, than ſeeks Sa- 
tisfaction concerning their Sanctity and God- 
head *; and Euſebius retails Scraps of it, ſome- 
times to ſhew that the Gods of Egypt were no 
{piritual immaterial Beings, but Parts of the ma- 
terial World * ; and ſometimes as unſuſpect- 
ed Evidence of the ner of the Grecian 
conjectural Theology *, 


Bur JaMBLIChus more firmly perſuaded 


of the Reality of his Religion, and of conſe- 


quence, more zealous than his Maſter, carries . 
the matter ſo far, as to make the accurate Know- 


ledge of the ancient Rites, and pious Practice 
of the ſolemn Invocations, the ultimate End 
and ſupreme Attainment of his Philoſophy. By 
their means and theirs alone he believed Man- 
kind cou'd be raiſed above their frail mortal 
Nature, cou'd be intimately united to the Gods, 
and in ſome meaſure made Partakers of their 
divine Power. 'This learned Man, a Lover of 
Myſteries, and a great Aſcetic, aſſuming the Per- 
ſon of AN E BO the Egyptian Prieſt, has mi- 
nutely anſwered his Maſter's Letter: So mi- 
. that while he diſcuſſes every Scruple and 


expatiates 


* Po HVR Us, conſulenti ſimilia et quaerenti, et prodit 
artes et ſacrilegas evertit. 
De C. D. Lib. x. $. 11, 


(*) HronAp. Bie. . Þ Bib, 10. xi, 6, 
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expatiates upon the Powers and Properties of Lett. 15. 
the ſeveral Orders of the Gods, Demons and VV 


Genii, his Anſwer has ſwelled to a pretty large 
Treatiſe, Of the Myſteries of the Egyptians. 

Aus other ſhrewd Queries, Porphyry had 
alle'd, © What the barvarous unintell;g1ble Names 


© of the Gods wou'd be at? and of the intelli= 
* gible, Why in our ſolemn Invocations are the 


* foreign Appellations preferred to theſe in a 
* known Tongue? To this the PRI 

Anebo anſwers : 
© THERE is a my/tical Reaſon to be given 
for ſuch Uſage. Conlider — why have the 
* Gops ſanctified the whole Language of the 
* holy Nations, the Egyptian and Aſſyrian ? 
© For that ſame Reaſon we chuſe to make 
© our Addrefles in the Dialect neareſt a-kin to 
* the Divinity ©. This manner of Speech was 
* likewiſe the i and moſt ancient of Tongues ; 
* and they who firſt learned the Appellations 
© of the Gods, having handed them down to 
© us cloathed in their own Language, as be- 
ing peculiarly capable of exprefling the Eſ- 
* ſence and Attributes of the divine Nature, 
* we to this day unchangeably retain the fa- 
* cred Sanction of ſuch Tradition: for if any 
thing be proper to the Gods, it mult be Per- 
* manency and Exemption from Change, 
* Beſides, the eaſtern Languages, which we 
© call barbarous, have great Empha/is, great 
| Con- 

cuſyet d. 
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Letters concerning My:holog . 


Lett. 15. Conciſeneſs, are leſs liable thro' a multiplicity 
—— of Words to Ambiguity and Variations 4, 


2 ? IS 
* 


and are therefore better fitted for the higheſt 


purpoſe, Prayer to the Immortals, Away 


with Suſpicions then, that fall far wide of 
© the Truth, as if theſe ancient Names were 
© uſed becauſe the God invoked had been an 
© Egyptian, or had formerly ſpoke the egyptian 
Tongue: let us rather think, that the Egyp- 
© trans having firſt of all the Nations on Earth 
© enjoy'd the Preſence and Converſation of the 
© Gods, theſe ſame Gods take mot pleaſure 
© in being invoked according to the egyptian 
Forms: Forms not deviſed by Impoſtors, 
© nor contrived by cunning Men; but what 
© above all things are moſt immediately iden- 
© tified with the divine Nature, unite us moſt 
© intimately to it, and have almoſt the Vir- 
tue and Efficacy of the Gops themſelves . 
© Can Z7he/e be fantaſtic Fiftions, without which 
© no holy Rite can be piouſly performed? And 
* much leſs can they be, as you ſeem to in- 

© ſinuate, 


* Whence I conclude the Philoſopher's Proficiency in them to 


have been but ſlender, or his Prejudice ſtrong. 
© Here is the Source of the Power aſcribed to Words and 


Invocations of inviſible Numens, which they called OEOTPTIA. 


It came from the CAL DEA Ns, and along with it the Super- 
ſtition about writing certain Names. Nomen quod ſolis quatuor 
Punctis rite ordinatis CHALDAE1 depingere ſolent, quor m con- 
ſuectudinem modo pariter aſſumſere HERRAEIT. Hence the Rab- 
binic Miracles wrought by the Tetragrammaton and Shem-ham- 
phoraſh ; in virtue of which the travelling Few Benjamin tells, 
that Dawid Eline, a Magician, performed a Journey of ten days 
in one. 
RE Uchrix de Verbo mirifico, Lib. II. 
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© finuate, Coverings or artful Concealments of Lett. 15. 
human Paſſions and human Frailties imp 


© ouſly aſcribed to the Deity: No — theſe ſa- 
© cred Appellations, adapted to, and expreſſive 
© of the Natures of the Gods, are not drawn 
from this State of Mortality; but on the con- 
« trary, from the peculiar Attributes of the Gops 
« themſelves: Nor while we are uſing theſe 
« awful Names have we Notions of the Na- 
ture of the Gods contrary to the reality of 
© the divine Eſſence; but according to Z7haft 
very Nature, and according to Truth, as it 
© has been delivered down to us from the F:r/? 
* who inſtituted theſe facred Rites of Wor- 
* ſhip, we invariably perſiſt in them: for, as 


I faid, if any thing befit divine Inſtitutions, 
it is Inmutability. I conclude therefore, that 


* we ought to preſerve the ancient Terms and 
* Forms of Prayer inviolate, like Sanctuaries, in 
© the ſame order and condition we found them, 
* without addition or diminution of a Syllable, 


A contrary Conduct has been the Cauſe that 


© both the authentic Forms of Worſhip are 
* now almoſt obliterated, and the very Names 
of the Gods effaced ; ſo many Changes hav- 
ing been introduced thro' the Grecian Itch 
for Novelties and Contempt of Laws, that 
nothing has kept ſteady and permanent. For 


the Greeks are naturally Innovators, driven 


* hither and thither by their own Levity. 
* They have no fixed Principle to ſerve as Bal- 
| ho laſt, 
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Lett. 1 5. laſt, in themſelves ; nor do they preſerve what 
— of that kind they receive in Tradition from 
others: but quickly forſaking it, they tranſ- 


* form and confound every thing thro' an end- 
© leſs Search of new Things and new Terms, 
© Whereas thg Nations by them called barba- 
© rous, being conſtant in their Cuſtoms and 
uniform in their Manners, keep invariably 
* to the ſame Forms of Speech and Worſhip ; 
© and on that account are both agrecable to 
the Gops, and pay their Devotions in accep- 
© table Stile, which it is unlawful for any Man, 


bat any time to change.“ 


Ir MmusT have been in virtue of ſome of 
theſe wonder-working Forms that this pious 


Philoſopher called forth Eros and ANTE Ros, 


two Genii reſembling beautiful Boys, out of the 
Fountains bearing their Names ; and was fre- 
quently ſeen at his Devotions by his peeping 
Servants, caught up into the Air, and the Co- 
lour of his Garments changed to a bright Pur- 
ple. Had his Doctrine been obſerved, we 


ſhould have better underſtood the real Senſe 


of the ancient Lawgivers, and been leſs at a 


loſs in tracing that Religion to it's Source, which 
from EPT and the EAsT overſpread the 
weſtern World. It's Authors, no doubt, did 


their beſt to procure that Satisfaction to Poſte... 


rity by repeated Sanctions, that none of their 
Inſtitutions ſhould be altered : For what Foun- 
der, Ro or religious, but wou'd wiſh his Re- 

gulations 
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gulations to be ſacred, and punctually practiſed Lett. 15 · 
— 


vhile there are Men to obſerve them? 

Bur the perpetual Flux of ſublunary Af - 
fairs; the Cataſtrophies of Nations and Viciſ- 
ſitudes of Dominion ſo inevitably abſorb the 
Manners, Language and Religion of a Coun- 
try, that no human Foreſight, nor Reach of 


Thought has yet founded an unvaried Church, 


- or eſtabliſhed an everlaſting State. In vain did 
the Medes and Per/ians ordain their immutable 
Statutes; in vain did the great ZoRoASTER, 
tho' ſeconded by Dodomean Jove *, forbid the 
barbarous myſterious Terms to be changed ; in 
vain did the Egyptians or Afſyrians inſtitute 
ſignificant ſolemn Rites, or the Greeks and Ro- 
mans appoint annual Feaſts, and enter into So- 


cieties to perpetuate their Celebration. All is 
obliterated and covered in Oblivion. Aaonis is 


no more loſt and found in Egypt ; Mylitta's 
Temple ſtands no longer open for the Ladies at 
Babylon; the glorious Olympics are forgot in Elis, 
and Auguſtus Birth-day flips unheeded over in 
ſpight of his Temples and Flamens, or the 
Socii Auguſtales ſacred to his Memory. 

Wu therefore nothing but the Rite re- 
mains, whether preſerved by ſtupid Practice, 
or barely recorded in Hiſtory, and the TR A- 
DITION 3s loſt, that ſhou'd explain it, no 
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Lett.15.wonder the Allegory ſhou'd be dark, and col. 
t tinue a proper Subject for critical Conjectures. 


But this, as I faid, is not often the Caſe : Sym- 
bols carry natural Marks that ſtrike a ſagaci- 
ous Mind, and lead it by degrees to their real 


Meaning. A Hint in one Author brightens 


the Obſcurities of many others; as one ſingle 


' Obſervation of Macrobius proved the Clew to 


Abbe Pluche, how juſtly 1 ſay not, to unra- 
vel the whole Myſtery of the Egyptian, Aj 
Jſyrian and Grecian Gods: Nay, the very Ruin 
of the ancient Rites has contributed not a little 
to their Illuſtration. How little ſoever it may 
ſeem plauſible at firſt view, it is very certain 
that the Roman Conſtitution, for inſtance, cou'd 
never have been fo accurately learned from 
Roman Authors, (who took no care to explain 
what every body knew as well as themſelves) 
as from the knowing polite Foreigners*, who 
lived at Rome, and wrote, not for Romans, but 
for the Inſtruction of their own ingenious Coun- 
try-men that knew little about Rome, but 
it's Conqueſts and Power. Much in the ſame 
way, it is not from the Votaries of the ſeve- 
ral Religions into which the ancient Devotion 
had ſplit, that we are to learn the Detail and 
Intention of their Ceremonies: it is rather from 
Foreigners, or even from Enemies, who pry'd 
into their Myſteries in order to expoſe them, 
Accordingly, there are many Gods and God- 


deſſes among the Greeks and Romans, whole 


Powers 
* PoLYB1Us, DionYs1Us of Halicarnaſſus, APPLAN. Cc. 
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Powers and Attributes we ſhou'd ſcarcely haveLett.1 5. 

underſtood without the aſſiſtance of the Chri- 
/tian Fathers. All the early pious Pen- men have 
contributed their Mite, and the moſt zealous 
for Proſelytes, Clemens the Alexandrian, and the 
learned Arnobius have ſurpaſſed the reſt in ex- 

plaining and confuting the Modes of Idolatry. 

Hap all the Nations of the World been of 
the Eaſtern Caſt; had they been as ſtubborn 
as the Jews, as thoughtful and ſullen as the 
Egyptians, as ſolemn and filent as the A- 
r1ans, we had been leſs indebted either to Friends 
or Enemies for the Knowledge of their religi- 
ous Opinions or Practices ; the Rites had then 
reached us unvaried, and the Traditions been 
handed down inviolate like the MISHNA. 
But they fell unluckily into the Hands of the 
GRECIANS, an ingenious fanciful People, who, 
as no Friend of their Religion ſays *, © excelled 
* all Mankind in Genius and Invention: They 
adopted the greater part of the firſt Tradi- 
* tions, which they amplified and made more 
* maryelous with beautiful Epiſodes of their 
* own, They diverſified them afterwards with 
* a thouſand Colours, as having no other 
Intention than to ſooth the Mind with the 
© Pleaſures of Fable. Hence Hefrod and the 
celebrated CIxcLE + of ancient Songſters 
introduced 
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Creation, that made the ancient Bop x of Divinity. See 
below, Note 8. 
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introduced their Generations of the Gods, 
their G:ant-Wars, and Titan-Fights, and 
« Caſtrations of Deities of their own Con- 
* trivance, Their alluring Fictions hurry us 
< ſo along, that they have even got the bet- 
< ter of Truth *. For our Ears being accu- 
© ſtomed to theſe Tales from our Childhood, 
and pre-poſſeſſed with the Tradition now 
of many Ages, preſerve their fabulous Doc- 
© trine like a ſacred Truſt, This co-operat- 
< ing with Time, has rendered the once re- 
© ceived Belief fo indelible, that to tell real 
Fadt ſeems mere Trifling, while the ſpurious 


© Parts of the Narration paſs for the genuine 


Se 


Truth.” | 

Tusk are the chief Reaſons of the great 
Variety of Opinions concerning ancient Rites 3 
and of the many Diſputes among the Learned 


about the Origins, Names, Powers and Enfigns 


of the Gods, and therefore of the many long 


Letters you have received on this Subject, from 
Yours, &c. 
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LETTER SIXTEENTEC 


N the fluctuating State of the Religion of 
Greece, when every body beliey'd in what 
God, and worſhipped him in what manner 


he pleaſed, a ſhrewd Man and great Traveller 


took it into his head to reform their Creed, 
and new-model their Syſtem of Divinity. For 
this purpoſe he ſtretched his travelling Privi- 
lege, talked of Lands where he had never 
been, and of Things which he had never ſeen, 
and which indeed exiſted no where ; but were 
meer Creatures of his licentious Imagination. 
He told in what Country, and of what Parents 


each of the Gods was born, how they were 


educated, where they lived, and pointed out the 
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Lett. 16. 
nn und 


Place of their Death and Burial..—He gave a 


Detail of their Tombs and Temples, whoſe 
Dimenſions and Materials he deſcribed, and 
brought home their Inſcriptions like a modern 
Antiquary, This was the famous EuxtMEe- 
Rus the Meſſenian, a ſort of Adventurer and 
Sea-Captain employ'd by Caſſander, Author of 


the new Doctrine, That all the Gods adored 


by the Greeks were deified MoR TALS. 

THE Reception this Doctrine met with in 
Greece was different, according to the diffe- 
rent Characters of the People. The Devout 


were ſeandalized, the Vulgar ſtartled, the Phi- 
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208 Letters concerning Mytholog y, 4 
Lett. 16. loſophers ſmiled, and the Half-thinkers, like 
LD thoſe of our own Days, greedily ſwallow'd a new 

Topic from which to ridicule the received Reli- 
gion. But in general Eubemerus was look'd 
upon as little better than an Atheiſt ; his Pan- 
chaian Iſle in the Eaſtern Ocean, his Temple 
and Tomb of Triphylian Jove, with his golden 
Columns and Inſcriptions, were treated as im- 
pious Romances, and his Opinions only re- 
garded by a Species of Efprits forts ꝙ in Greece 
and Rome, among whom was old Father Fnnus, 
who tranſlated his Sacred Hiſtory into Latin, 
Bur this, which was formerly a grand re- 
ligious Controverſy, 15 now turned a Point of 
pure Speculation, What in the Days of Po- 
lytheiſm raiſed the Indignation of the Prieſts, 
and inflamed the rival-Zeal of the Fathers of 
the Church, now raiſes a little Squabble among 
Antiquaries, as a Queſtion of meer Curioſity : 
Whether, to wit, all the Gods of Antiquity 
were not once mortal Men? | 
THarT the primitive Philoſophy, upon which 
the ſeveral Religions of the Ancients were ori- | 
ginally grafted, was ſoon corrupted, appears al. 
ready pretty evident: that it was ſo by the 
Introduction of human Perſons into it as Gods, 
appears in part from the ſame Reaſoning : But 
as many of the Fathers*, and feveral learned 
Men 


© EWHEMERUS, omnes tales Deos, non fabuloſa Garrulitate, 
ſed hiſtorica diligentia homines fuiſſe, mortaleſque conſcripſit. 
Aucusr ix. De C. D. Lib. VI. Cap. 6. 


+ Daring Wits, 


* 
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Men of late, for whoſe Memory and Cha- Lett. 16. 
racter I have a real regard, have revived the =——v—= 


Opinion of Euhemerus, it becomes worth 
while to review that Hypotheſis, and conſider, 
whether it be well founded ? 

IT is paſt doubt that many of the Gods, 
and eſpecially of the Heroes worſhipp'd in 
Greece, had been mortal Men : as mortal as 
Pater Quirinus, or Divus Julius, or any of 
their infamous Succeſſors, who had Prieſts, and 
Shrines, and Sacrifices decreed to them after 
Death. The Queſtion regards neither the later 
Grecian nor Roman Deities, but the primary 
great Gods of Aria and Egypt ®, the im- 
mediate Offspring of CH aos, and Progeny of 
Oceanus and Tethys ; whether 7heje were meer 
Men deified by Superſtition and Ignorance, or 
contrived Types and Repreſentations of the Riſe, 
Progreſs and Powers of the Univerſe ? 

Tus Patrons of the former Opinion, faid 
with great Plaufibility, that it was very true 
the Gods had been allegoriz'd, Meanings in- 
vented, and much Ingenuity employed in adap- 
ting them to the ancient Fables : But that 
the Allegory came too late, after the Platonic 
Philoſophy had diſpelled the grois Notions of 
Idolatry, and dark Superſtition had fled before 
the Light of divine Truth: That then 
h . © ihe 
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Lett.16.* the fabulous ſublime Theology pompouſly 
—— delivered by the Ancients, was undertaken by 
certain modern Profeſſors of Philoſophy, and 
explained according to a Sett of Principles 
© conſonant to ſound Reaſon, ſuch as, a MIND 
* the Creator of all Things; incorporeal free 
© exiſtent Ideas; intellectual rational Poavers ; 
© after which, the Fables thus dreſſed out with 
* © their new Explications, were produced with 
greater Pomp than before. — While in the 
mean time, the Gods worſhip'd in all the 
* Towns and Villages where Idolatry prevailed, 
© were wholly, without exception, Spectres of 
I © dead Men, or Images of Mortals long ſince 
* departed*. 
TH Is is ſo far true, that the later P/ato- 
niſis did certainly attempt to reform the Hea- 
then Rites; to purge the old Religion, and 
newy- model it upon the Purity of their Phi- 
loſophy: And it is as true, that their Attempt 
ſo to do, proved a full Accompliſhment of their 
Maſters Prophecy, of its being a heavy labo- 
«© rious Taſk, and the Work of no very happy 
„Man.“ But Fheir ill Succeſs, in reducing the 
ancient Fictions to modern Refinements, con- 
cludes nothing againſt the Doctrine of the pri- 
mary Gods having been originally intended and 
contrived to expreſs the Parts and Powers of 
| NATURF, 
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NATURE, which is all that is requifite for Lett. 16. 
our Entertainment. Nor is even that, per Va 


haps abſolutely neceſſary, ſince we alien al- 
low ourſelves to be deceived for Amuſement, 
nay, and lend a helping hand to carry on the 
Cheat, Yet our Pleaſures are purer when 
founded on Realities, and inſtead of being meer 
Chimera's of our own Fancies, come recom- 
mended by Antiquity, conſecrated by Nations, 
and cheriſhed by the greateſt Genii among Men. 

EUnEMERUS therefore and his Fol- 
lowers, e'er we join in mortalizing the firſt 
Divinities, muſt ſatisfy us, Why the poetical 
Sages, Inſtructors of Mankind, termed their 


grand Work, the Baſis of their Doctrine, not 


only a TyroGoNY, or an Account of the 
Birth and Pedigree of the Gods, but a Cos- 
MoGONY® or an Account of the Birth and 
Creation of the World? or plainer ſtill a Cos- 


MOPOEIA f a making or framing of the Uni- 


verſo The Platonic Philoſophy had no hand 
in the Co/mogontes or Hiſtories of the Cre- 
ation written by Taaut or Theth, by Linus, 
by Orpheus, by Muſeus, by Epimenidos, by 
Melampus, by Pherecydes, by Antipbo, ” 
Thamyras, by Dromocritus, by Parmenides, 
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$72 Letters concerning Mythology. 19 
Lett. 16. by Acuſlaus, &c k. or in any Part of the fa- 
modus Epic Cycle s, that from Ca aos the Riſe 

of Things, deduced the mythical Hiſtory down 
to the Tr9au-Times: Nor can any unbiaſſed 
Mind peruſe Hejiod's Theogony, and not per- 1 
ceive that he intends and plainly profe//es to 
deſcribe the Origin, and repreſent the Go- | 
vernment of the World“: And that the Plan 335 
of his Work, tho' interwove with many a 
disjointed Tale, is ſubſtantially the ſame with 
Orpheus's IPO AOrO or Hory Worp, in 
which we are told the great Theologue of 
the Greeks, and Pattern of pious Poets explain- 
ed Points of no leſs Importance than He Brrths 
of the Gods, the Creation of the World and For- 
mation of Man. Tis plain therefore, the 
Allegory did not come too late : It was not fram- 
ed after the Fable, like modern Predictions, 
after 
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after the Event: It was underſtood and receiv'd Lett. 16. 
from the Beginning. 3 
How fitly theſe Fables were contriv d, 

how juſtly they repreſented Nature, and what 
Purpoſes they ſerved among Men, are quite 
different Conſiderations; and wou'd require a 
different Diſcuſſion, were it neceſſary to point 

5 out Beauties or Blemiſhes that are better felt 
than deſcribed; that ſtrike and pleaſe in pro- 
portion to every one's Genius and Capacity: 
For it is no vulgar Happineſs to be entertained 
with this alluſive ſhadowy way of writing, 
nor vulgar Penetration to comprehend its Force 
and Extent : A peculiar Caſt of Mind is ne- 
ceſſary to diſcover the Art of an ingenious Fic- 
tion, and truly judge of its Propriety and 
Elegance. 

45 Tur human Genius, ſays an Oracle in 

| « Learning *, is of two ſorts ; Men of dry diſ- 
tinct Heads, cool Imaginations, and keen 
Application: They eaſily apprehend the D. 

1 of Things, are Maſters in Contro- 

« verſy and excel in Confutation ; and theſe 
© are the moſt common. The end ſort 
© are Mea of warm Fancies, elevated Thought 
© and wide Knowledge : they inſtantly perceive 
the R-ſemblances of Things, and are Poets, 
* or Maters in Science, invent Arts, and ſtrike 
© out new Light wherever they carry their 
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214 Letters concerning Mythology. 
Lett.16.* Views.” Theſe are more rarely produced, eaſily 
SY ſmothered, and therefore appear at great In- 

tervals. This acute Obſervation holds true, 
not only of particular Men, but of whole Na- 
tions: The Eaſtern, contemplative, fabulous, 
and metaphorical : the tern, blunt and plain, 
| f ſticking to Fact, and content with naked 
b Truth. When M. Holtaire, whoſe Sallies ſur- 
[ prized and diverted us here ſome Years ago, 
ſhew'd his HenRIiaDE to M. de Malezieux, 
he was told by that able Judge, after a due 
Commendation of his beautiful Poem, that it 
wou'd not be much reliſhed by his Country- 
men the French; for, ſaid he, 20s wont pas : 
la Tete Epique. With equal, or greater rea- : 
ſon he might have ſaid zls won? pas la Tete 
Mythologigue. They have indeed neither Dig- 
nity of Manners to ſupport the one, nor Strength 
of Genius and Extent of Fancy to taſte the 
| other. In Life they are wholly occupied with 
| their Savoir vivre, and in Poctry with pretty 
little ingenious Pieces compoſed by the 4bbes 


| to read in the Ruelles to the Ladies: No 
| wonder their late Authors ſhou'd lean to the pre- 
|; vailing proſaic Taſte n; and that even ſuch Men 
| as the Abbe Banier and M. Fourmont, whom! 

mention 


1 Tout le Secret de la Poeſie frangoiſe conſiſte a faire de 
petits Vers aiſez, ou Pon ſe contente de renfermer quelque 
forte de Delicateſſe de Sentimens doux et paſſionnez dont on 
fait 'Efſentiel de la Poeſie. 


| P. Rapin. REFLECTION xxxi. 
j mn De toutes les Nations de l'Europe la notre eſt la moins 
poetique. VorralRx E Diſcours ſur le P. E. 
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mention with the Honour due to theirLearning, Lett.16, 
ſhould favoura Syſtem rejected by the greateſt «xe? 


of every Age, and deſtructive of all true Poetry. 

Ir Heaven and Earth, Ocean and Slime, 
Ether and Air, Fire and Water be human 
Perſons deified, of what Type, or Symbol of 
any one Thing in the Univerſe may we not 
ſay the fame *? The Riſe and Relation of 
theſe Parts of the Creation to one another, their 
various Oppoſitions, Conjunctions and Effects 
were myſteriouſly ſung by the firſt Sages under 
the Wrappers of Births, Marriages, Wars, Im- 
priſonments, and other Figures taken from the 
Affairs of Men: They rr been ſo read and 
underſtood for more than three thouſand Vears, 
except when Ambition, Humour, or Intereſt 
have made it proper to find out that they 
were Mortals. Mankind, ſays the elegant 
* Pontenelle, have an invincible Courage for 
vat they are once fond of: Every one be- 
© lieves the Diſcovery refuſed to others has been 
* reſerved for himſelf. Ten thouſand Years 
hence there may be a Sett of Litterati, who 
© will boaſt of confuting Errors that have been 
received for ſixteen ti And before; and they 
: will kind People diſpoſed to believe that in 


O 4 reality, 


* Principes Dei Co Uu et Terra. Hi Dei idem qui . 
gyptiSERAPIS et Is15, et S. Harpocrates digito ſignificat, ut idem 
princeps in Latio, Sa TUR NVS et Ops. Lens enim et Cor- 
LUM, ut Ct e Initia docent, ſunt Dei Mac, et hi 
quos dixi, multis Nominibus. 

M. TER. VARRO. De Lingua Latina Lib. IV. 
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Lett. 16.“ reality, the World is then juſt beginning to 
Tx open its Eyes. 
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Tü Abbe BAN IER's learned Work will 
open a wide Scene to your View: He endea- 
vours to explain, the Riſe, Progreſs and Ex- 
tent of what we call Paganiſin: He traces 
the Principles from which the various Modes 
of Superſtition firſt ſprang, and points out their 
Effects upon Life and Manners. This Part of 
it is full of Inſtruction. There we ſee the Paſ- 
ſions and Affections moſt neceſſary for private 
Happineſs and the Preſervation of Society groſsly 
perverted, and find a large Detail of 


Quantum Relligio potuit ſuadere malorum. 


But while you read the cool Reflexions of this 
unpoetical Writer, it will not be amiſs to car- 
ry a Conſideration or two along with you. 
Firſt, that he writes upon an Hyporheſss, „ or 
Suppoſition, that the Fables of the Ancients are 
hiſtorical” ; that is, that there are real human 
Perſons couched under the Names of Saturn 
or TIME, Jupiter or HEAVEN, Juno or 
AlR, Neptune or SEA, Ceres or EaRTH, 
and is every where endeavouring to trace that 
Hiſtory to its ſuppoſed Original. This is the 
Plan on which he writes, and which it muſt be 
acknowledged to his Honour he has the good 
Senſe not always to follow, For he makes 

a 
La Mythologie et les Fables expliquees par I' Z/toire. 
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a neceſſary Diſtinction between the t Gods, Lett, 16. 
whom (after R. Moſes Ben Mai mon, as I judge 


he takes to be the heavenly Bodies, and, af- 
ter-deified Heroes. But neither does this Diſ- 
tinction remount high enough to the Princi- 
les of Creation, nor extend wide enough to 
all the Powers of Nature ; nor does the learn- 
ed Author, keep cloſe to it in the Proſecu- 
tion of his Work; but biaſſed and clogged 
by his Hypotheſis, ind} of the primary 
Powers that produced, and permanent Parts that 
compoſe Heaven and Earth, he is conſtantly in 
queſt of tranſient Mortals. 

H1s chief Proof which he brings from He- 
rodotus is ſcarce concluſive. That Author does 
not ſay that the Greeks thought all the Gods 
were born of Men; but only that tho' eter- 
nal they had a human (not a mortal) Nature ; 
or, which is the real Senſe, were of the Shape 
and Figure of a Man; whereas the Perſians 
thought that Notion fooliſh and abſurd, as in- 
deed it is. The Word &dv$ewnreÞvis, made like 

a Man +, has miſled the learned Abbe ; and 

Inattention 


je pretens prouver que les Dieux non ſeulement des Grecs, 
mais encore des Nations d'ou ils les avoient regus, ayent été 
des Hommes, ſi vous en exceptez les Aſtres, &c 
Mythol. Liv. V. Chap. 3. 
+ That this is the true Meaningof the Word appears from what 
Hecatæus ſays of Moſes the Fewwrſh Lawgiver, almoſt in the ſame 
Terms with what Herodotus ſays of the Perf. ans; that Al HH. 
ftv Jed T6 οοοννν⁰ ον’ KaTETREY ATE, 012 TO wh whigew AN- 
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Lett. 16. Inattention to what he certainly knew, that even 
the Fpicureans, who defined the Deity to be 
TO AINNION KAI TO MAKAPION; the 
ETERNAL and the BLEssSED, yet affirmed 

he had the moſt beautiful of all Figures, that 


of a Man; for which they are deſervedly ri- 
diculed, not by the Vulgar, who thought ſo 
too, but by the other Philoſophers, who had 
ſounder Sentiments of the divine Nature? 
You ARE not therefore to expect poetical 
Entertainment from an Author who writes 
upon this Plan, nor to have the fair fide of 
Mythology ſet in an advantageous Light : Not 
a word of the Wiſdom of the Ancients, the 
Depth of their Conceptions, Strength of their 
Fancies, or Services in civilizing the Savage 
Tribes of Men. On the contrary, whether 
from a proper Deference to his Profeſſion, or 
from ſome other View, he is conſtantly endea- 
vouring to render the ancient Mythology odi- 
ous, and with ſuperfluons Pains confuting ſtre- 
nuouſly what no body now believes. In to 
doing he may by ſome be thought to have 
=: acted 

OPNITOMOPPOON Lavi Tov Jeu” HAAR Tov TEPLEX GVTY 
T1 H OTPANON povov s, tov, . Twy A 0p. 
'EKATAIOY WT %pH AIOAOP. Tov Ei. tx Twy Or, 


P Habebit igitur Linguam De vs, et non loquetur : denteis, 
fauces, palatum nullum 1 uſum, quæque procreationis cauſa natura 
corpori affinxit, ea fruſtra habebit DE Us; nec externa magis 
quam interiora; cor, pulmones, jecur, cæteraque, detracta uti- 
litate, quid habent venuſtatis? quandoquidem hæc eſſe in Deo 
propter pulchritudinem vultis (Epicurei.) 

. M. T. Ci cERO De Nat. Deor. Lib. I. 
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| ated decently in his Station, or perhaps wiſe- Lett.16. 
ly for a Biſhopric 3 and thus I wou'd chuſe to 


underſtand his general Condemnation of the 
ancient Fables, and particular Arraignment of 
their Gods for permitting Troy to be fackt 
without good Reaſons, rather than believe that 
he did not ſee the Danger of enquiring into 
the Nature and Attributes of the Deity upon 
Principles we do not fully comprehend. To 
judge of the Intentions of Providence by the 
Events that fall out in the World, Famines, 
Fires, Wars, Earthquakes, Peſtilence or Storm, 
might lead the unwary into an inextricable La- 
byrinth. It is only with Aſſiſtance of ſuperior 
Wiſdom, that we can fully account for theſe 
diſmal Shocks, that ſeem to make Mankind the 
alternate Sport of the Elements and their own 
Paſſions, and wind ourſelves out of the Maze 
of claſhing Principles, 

Bor I am likewiſe apt to imagine that Imi- 
tation of a great Pattern whom he often quotes, 
has contributed to give this Turn to the Abbe's 
Pen; a Prelate of vaſt Parts, learned, elo- 
quent, artful, and aſpiring. By theſe Qualities 
he roſe to the firſt Dignities of the Gallican- 
Church ; while another of a finer Fancy and 
better Heart, humble, holy, and fincere, was 
cenſur'd at Rome, and diſgraced at the French 
Court. Both were entruſted with the Edu- 


cation of Princes ; and acquitted themſelves of 
mew 
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Lett.16. their Duty in a very different manner. The 
one endeavoured to make his royal Pupil noble, 


virtuous and juſt, a Father to his People and 
a Friend to Mankind, by the Maxims of the 
inimitable TELEMAQUE : the other, in his 
Diſcourſes upon univerſal Hiſtory, is per- 
petually turning his Prince's Eyes from Man- 
kind to the CHURCH, as the ſacred Object of 
his Care, © from whoſe everlaſting Stem who- 
© ever ſeparates is loſt, and for whole Intereſts, 
© in the Extirpation of Hereſy, and Aggrandize- 
© ment of her Miniſters, he is, like his Father 
© Lewis XIV. to exert all the Power he has re- 
© ceived from God . The one has employ'd 
the Charms of Mythology to make Virtue 


appear amiable to an aſpiring Youth : the other 


employs his Eloquence in railing at it, and 


abuſing thoſe who uſe it. He can ſcarce ſpeak 
with Patience of the ancient Fables, or hear 
of an Allegory to explain them. 
The filthy Hiſtories, ſays he, of the Gods, 
their infamous Genealogies, their laſcivious 
Loves, their Feaſts, their Myſteries, were all 
allegorized : It was the World or the Sun 
that was underſtood to be the one ſupreme 
© God. It was the Stars, the Elements, Fire, 
lr, 
7 Etudiez, Moxs EIN EUR, cette ſuite de l' Egliſe: 
Employez toutes vos Forces a rappeller dans cette unité tout 
ce qui s'en eſt devoye, et a faire ecouter l' Eg/i/e :——Recom- 


mandez a vos Deſcendans I Egliſe, plus encore que ce grand 
Empire de vos Ancetres. 


Diſc, ſur l' Hiſt. Univer, Part. II. $. XII. 


A 
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Air, Water, Earth, and their various Com- Lett. 16. 
binations that lurked under the Names of 
© the different Gods, and Tales of their A- 
© mours, Wretched and weak Refuge! For 
© the Fables were ſcandalous, and all the Al- 
* legories pitiful and forced.” No doubt ſome 
of them were: But were they all fo, M. 
Boſſuet ? You have need of clear Proof of your 
Aſſertion: For ſo did not Orpheus think, nor 
Pythagoras, nor Plato, nor Zeno, nor Chry/ip- 
pus, nor the Fathers of Learning who invented 
Fables, nor the Reſtorers of it who explained 
them, nor even Origen the Champion of our 
Religion © : Nay, nor you yourſelf when left to 
your own quick Perceptions, and leſs intent upon 
an unneceſſary Refutation of Idolatry. Na- 
ture is ſtubborn, and Truth is powerful: For 
this ſame learned Prelate in the Sequel of this 
very Diſcourſe, when his Zeal we may ſup- 
pole was a little cooled, ſtruck with the Juſt- 
els and Elegance of theſe individual Allego- 
ries of the Gods, has himſelf explained ſome 
of them with great Beauty and Acuteneſs. 
ONE of the things, ſays he, that fo 
much recommended Homer's Poetry, was 
* that 
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Lett. 16. that he ſung the Superiority and Victories 
of Greece over Aſia. This Superiority lies 
not in the Conqueſt of that Country by the 
Greeks, and the actual Deſtruction of it's Ca- 
pital : No; it conſiſts, according to the ſaga- 
cious Biſhop, in the Arrangement and Divi- 
if | fion of the Gops between the contending Na- 
tions. On the Side of As IA was Venus, that 
© is, Pleaſure, fooliſh Paſſion, and Effeminacy, 
On the Side of GREECE was Juno; that is, 
Matron- Gravity and Conjugal-Love ; together 
© with Mercury, Invention and Eloquence, and 
© Fupiter, or political Wiſdom. On the Side 
F of Aſia was brutal and impetuous Mars; 
; © that is War made with blind Fury: On the 
q Side of Greece, was Pallas; that is Military- 
3 © Diſcipline and Bravery guarded by Judge- 


= nent *. 


Naturam expellas Furcd, tamen uſque recurret, 


Bur perhaps theſe Allegories, thus explain- 
ed, mean only to pleaſe ; and are recommended 
for meer Amuſement, Tat, in my opinion, 
is enough; but not fo in the eloquent Pre- 
late's. The Poets, Parents of Allegory, that 
< were in every body's Hands, according to 
* him, inſtructed more than they entertain'd : 
The greateſt Conqueror look'd upon HoMER 
* as his Maſter in the Art of Government, 


© That 
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That mighty Poet taught Men as much to Lett. 16. 
| © Obey, as to Command: For both he, and 


ſo many other Bards, whoſe Works are equal- 
ly grave and agreeable, aim at nothing fo 


much as to celebrate the 2% Arts of Life : 
They breathe nothing but the public Good, 
© Love of their Country, Social Virtue, and 
© that wonderful Civility of Manners we ad- 
* mire among the Grecians: Nay, upon theſe 
very Allegories lay the chief Streſs of the public 
Inſtruction. By zthezr means every Greek 
came to believe that Underſtanding and true 
Courage was his natural Character; and of 
* conſequence cou'd not bear the Thought of 
being vanquiſh'd by a Barbarian ; which, in 
* his Opinion, wou'd have been a Sacrifice of 
* Virtue to Effeminacy, of the Mind to the 


© Body, and of real Valour to brutal Strength 


depending upon Numbers. Strange Effect of 
theſe pitiful, forced Allegories! One wou'd almoſt 
be tempted to think that the injured Genius 
of ancient Mythology had firſt ſtript M. 4 
Meaux of his prieſtly Prejudice, and then forced 
his Pen to make Amende honorable for abuſing 
its Offspring. For this is not all: the fame 
great Prelate has grievoully forgot himſelf when 
he extols the Witdom of Egypt, the Mother. 
land of Mythology, and repreſents the Ag 
tians, it's Folter-Faihers, as kept in the teady 
3 F:actice 

* Ibid. 
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5 Lett. 16. Practice of Virtue, by a daily Meditation on 
the Meaning of their fignificant Rites. © One 
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h of their fineſt Contrivances, he ſays, to pre- 

| < ſerve their ſacred Maxims, was to clothe them 
1 * with certain Ceremonies that imprinted them 
| g upon People's Minds: Theſe Ceremonies were 
| kl | gone about with deep Reflexion; and the ſe- 
„ rious thoughtful Temper of the Nation pre- 
1 * vented their degenerating into unmeaning 
| |Þ Forms.“ 

i But were not the Stories of their Gods parti- 


cularly ſcandalous ? No : they were particularly 
uſeful to nouriſh the nobleſt Paſſion of the hu- 


man Breaſt. © One of the things, continues 


: this ſtaunch Churchman, inſtilled with the 
= * greateſt Care into the Minds of the Egyp- 
1 * trans, was a Veneration and Love of their 


Country. EG PT, they ſaid, was the Dwel- 


| * ling of the Gods, where they had reigned 
N for Millions of Years; the Mother of Men 
| | and Animals, which her Plains, impregnated 

; by the River, had produced, while the reſt 
| of Nature was curſed with Barrenneſs. The 
| © Prieſts who compoſed their Chronicles, com- 
: prehending innumerable Ages, filled them 
4 | * with Fables and Genealogies of their Gods, 
F « only to imprint the Antiquity and Pre-emi- | 
| * nence of their Country upon the Minds of 
| * the People", 

| . « Ibid. F. III. 
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B E it fo, M. de Meaux! They anſwered aLett. 16. 
noble End in fo doing: But it was not folely —vw—= 


for that Purpoſe theſe Fables and Genealogies 
were either invented in Egypt, or propagated 
over the Eaſt. They were full of higher In- 
ſtruction, conveyed plainly to the Wile, tho 
veiled from the Vulgar. Of which I wall pro- 
duce one unexceptionable Witneſs, as free from 
Suſpicion of Prejudice in their favour, as you 
were of practiſing the Maxims of the Saints * 
wing you were perſecuting their Author. In 

Egypt, lays the moſt learned of the Fathers, 
the Prieſts have a ſecret Philoſophy concern 
ing the Religion by Law eſtabliſhed, con- 
© tained in their national Scriptures ; while the 
common People only hear certain Fables 
* whoſe Meaning they do not underſtand, 
Were any one. to hear theſe Fables from a 


private Man, and imagine he underſtood 


them without converſing with any Prieff, 
or learning from one of that Order the Egyp- 
tian ſocret Doctrine, he wou'd be extremely 


© ridiculovs, What I have ſaid of the Learned 


© and Illiterate among the Egyptians, may be 
* likewiſe ſaid of the Pers ans, who have ſo- 
* lemn Rites performed by the Wiſe-Men (Ma- 
gi) with Knowlege of their Reaſons and In- 
* ſtitution ; while the ſuperficial Multitude con- 


tent 8 with the meer outward Rite 


F Oo 
* A Tieatiſe writ by M. de * and made the Pretence of 


proſ cuting him. 
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Lett. 16. or inſignificant Symbol: And the fame holds 
— true of the Syrians and Indians, and of all the 
Nations, that have Fables and Scriptures . 
TRE Teſtimony is clear and decifive: With 
it I leave M. Baſſuet; who might have 
diſplay'd his great Learning and magiſterial 
Eloquence without Animadverſion, had he 
more regarded Truth, and the injured Merit of 
the greateſt Modern that has done Honour 
to Mythology. It is not caſy to aſcertain what 
ſhou'd make ſome warm Eccleſiaſtics (for the 
wiſer are far above ſuch Weakneſs) fo angry at the 
| Allegories of the ancient Poets, now when all 
"" danger from their Deities is over, Of old in- 
'F deed, when Temples and Revenues belonged 
| | to them ; when the Wealth and Dignities of 
| the Church were annexed to the allegorical 
| Devotion, and veſted in its Teachers, no won- 
F der the good Fathers ſhould fulminate againſt 
1 the wild and impious Worſhip : But mow, when 
F the Struggle is long ſince over, when the Fa- 
ther of Gods and Men has not had ſo much 
| as a Lamb offered, nor his Daughter a ſingle 
F Grain of Incenſe burnt upon any Altar for near 
a thouſand Years, it is hard to tell what ſhou'd 
F awake their prepoſterous Zeal, or make them 
O eager to mortalize the Emblems of Anti- 


quity. Is there not, as I was hinting, ſome 

Infection 
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Infection in the Caſe? Some ſecret OperationLett. 16, 

like Plato's Loadſtone *, that communicates it's wx 
Virtue from the primary Paſſion through many 
inferior Links, (Iron-Rings all hanging by this 
original Magnet: ) Theſe Rings ſucceſſively ope- 
rating in the Votaries of Apollo, were Poets, 
Players, Rhapſodiſts, and all the Retinue of 
the Muſes down to the loweſt Link, the affect- 
ed Spectator, where Enthuſiaſm ſtopt. In the 
ſame manner, has not the reading the flaming 
Invectives * of the primitive Fathers who were 
actually in the Struggle, a little infected their 
Followers with the ſame fiery Spirit and inde- 
cent Language??? Euſebius cannot endure to 
hear that the old Theology ſhou'd be appli- 
cable to the Powers of Nature, or capable of 
Allegory and a latent Meaning; but will needs 
5 have 
w LN; 7 rep! Dude. g 
* Tov cο Micorwywvs, UT d Au rio o 7e At 
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TPH T. NaC. x Ton, Sg. Fnareur, O. 
r Theſe polite, theſe civilized, theſe philoſophical Nations 
deied the worſt of Things, and the worſt of Men; and re- 
pleniſh'd Heaven with ſuch a Rout of Deities, as made it look 


more like a Jail full of Rogues and Villains than an Habita- 
tion of the Gods. For when all is done, they were nei- 


ther better nor worſe than mortal Men. Saturn and Jupiter 
were known Tyrants in Crete, Apollo a common Fidler, the 
Muſes Servant. Maids, Eſculapius a Tooth-drawer in Arcadia, 
Venus a known Strumpet to Cinyras King of Cyprus not long be- 
tore the Trojan War. Theſe, and like theſe, were the Gods 
they worſhipped. Dr. Pa RKER's Demonſt. Part II. 5. 39. 
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Lett.16, have its Authors to have meant it groſsly and 
wY— literally of Gods, as underſtood and believed 
by the Vulgar. He is fo full of this, that he 
finiſhes the firſt and begins the ſecond Book 
of his Goſpe/-Preparative with aſſuring us, 
That theſe Theologies of the Phenicians and 
Egyptians were no Fables, nor poetical Fictions 
concealing a difterent Senſe : But the Record 
or Teſtimony, as they wou'd ſay, of profound 
1 and pious Divines, containing a Doctrine older 
„ than all the Poets and Hiſtorians, to the Truth 
| of which the Names and Notions of the Gods 
yet received over all the Towns and Villages 
of Phenicia, bear witneſs, and the Myſteries 
| yearly performed in each : That this is plain both 
þ | from other Writers, and particularly from the 
1 Confeſſion of the moſt approved Theologues; 
5 * that the firſt and oldeſt Sages, Authors of 
the Doctrine concerning the Gods, had no 
Eye to Nature in their Compoſitions, nor 
£ allegorized the Tales concerning them; but 
# | | reſtricted their Meaning to the Letter of 
| 118 the Narration. — So that, he concludes, we 
. need not go in queſt of ſtrained Applications 
to Nature, of which the Facts them ſelves afford 
a plain Confutation. 

AnoTurR Father of a clearer Head, tho' 
warmer Heart, goes not quite fo far; he ſeems 
to allow a little unwillingly, the firſt Fables to 
have had Allegories ; but ſays, moſt juitly as 

to | 
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to the later Grecians, that the Doctrine theyLett.16. 
contain'd was unfixed and variable. Let an- 


« cient Orpheus, ſays he ironically, preſent him- 
© ſelf before a ſolemn Aſſembly with his en- 


© chanting Song and harmonious Lyre, that 


* 


him invoke his Jupiter in the wondrous 
* Words and tranſcendant Conceptions of his 


Theology: 


Moſt great, moſt glorious Jove! th wrapt in 
Dung, 


Of Horſes, Sheep and Mules * 


* 


Then let him conſider their marvelous and 
5 allegorical Meanings; and let his Doctrine, 
© quitting theſe Portents, bewilder itſelf among 
the Depths and Precipices of a vague Theo- 
* ry*:* which laſt Stroke, by the by, I be- 
lieve was meant as a Hit at Porphyry and 
Farablichus, the then Patrons and Props of the 


new-modelled Mythology 


WII better Senſe St. AusTIN, after ex- 
poſing the Abſurdity of their Worſhip, ſtarts 
the Objection; that theſe ſame Rites have na- 
tural Allegories; that is to ſay, they are Ex- 
plications of the Laws of Nature, by which 
3 the 
* See above p. 1 
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230 Letters concerning Mythology. 
| Lett.16.the World was created at firſt, and by which 
Ga. it ſtills ſubſiſts: As if, ſays he, natural Al- 
© legories were the Matter in queſtion, and not 
divine Truth; or that we were diſputing what 
| © were the Rules of Nature, and not what was 
7 the Rule of God]! This is touching the Point: 
For how properly he diſtinguiſhes between the 
Laws of Nature and the Will of its Author, other- 
wiſe than between Cauſe and Effet is not to our 
= ' Preſent purpoſe ; but the Diſtinction between 
them as Objects of Worſhip is highly perti- 
nent; and at the ſame time that it decides the 
Queſtion between him and his then Adver- 
ſaries, it leaves the ancient Sages in full Poſſeſ- 
Gon of their Allegory. 
Bor why then does both he and the greater 
part of the Fathers favour the mortalizing Scheme 
introduced by Eubemerus; that all the Gods of 
the Ancients were once Men? For two Rea- 
ſons : Firſt it was a cheap and ready Method 
{| of Confutation, that rid them of all the Gods 
4 at once, like L****'s ortet Way with the 
; Diſſenters : Next it was the moſt odicus Light 
in which they cou'd repreſent them. All the 
Ancients believed that dead Bodies were im- 
'F pure, and that whatever touched them was 
F: | polluted and unholy until it underwent a 
| proper Purification, This gave them a kind of 
ilorror at whatever had a relation to a Corps, 
El - and made them ſhrink with Averſion from 
5 | Sepulchres and Places of Burial, which they 
F called 
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Letters concerning Mytholog y. 23 | 
called Sacred in the firſt and worſt mean- Lett. 26) 
1 ing of the Word. The moſt hideous Form 
therefore in which the ancient Temples cou'd 
N be dreſs d up, was to repreſent them as Tombs ; 
and make the Worſhip performed in them paſs 
for funereal Rites to the Carcaſſes of departed il 
Mortals, To prove this, Clemens of Alexan- 1 
dria has made a large Compilation in his Miſ- 
cellanies © tranſcribed entire by Euſebius, and | 
often referred to by the other Fathers: And | 
as the Aſſertion was true in part, and that moſt 
People had neither Learning nor Leiſure enough 
to make the grand Diſtinction , it came 
to be generally admitted as true in whole, The ; 
ſucceeding Fathers took it upon the word of 
their Predeceſſors, and tranſmitted it to the | 
Monks, who faithfully handed it down to later 
Times. Under this Prepoſſeſſion many learned 
Moderns have gone upon various Scents in queſt 
of the human Origin of .the ancient Gods. 
Their ſeveral Attempts reſemble the different 
Syſtems of Philoſophy contrived to account for | | 
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+ See AR IsTOT ILE, above p. 180. 
Por feitos immortais e ſoberanos 
No Mundo, a os Varves esforgo e arte 
Divinos os fizeram, ſendo humanos : | j J 
Que Fupiter, Mercurio, Febo, e Marte, + WM 
. Eneas, e Quirino, e os dous Thebanos, | | j 
Ceres, Palas, e Juno com Diana, 
Todos foram de fraca carne humana. 


Evs1ap. Cant. IX. | 
| 
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Lett. 16. the Phænomena of Nature. The Authors of 
A theſe Syſtems are commonly ſo full and fond 
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of one Principle of their own Invention, or at 
leaſt of their own Applying, that by 17s ſole 
means they muſt needs explain the Structure, 
and unravel the Myſteries of the Creation, 
This Gilbert attempted by Magnetiſm, Dr. 
More by his hylarchic or Matter-ruling Genius, 
and M. des Cartes by Matter and Motion. 
In the very fame manner, the excellent Abbe 
Pluche, whoſe Works I read with real de- 
light, reduces the whole Gods of Antiquity to 
certain Statues or emblematical Figures ſet up 
in public Places in Egypt by way of Alma. 
nach, to warn the People of Seed-time and 
Harveſt, or like Heralds to proclaim Peace and 
War: Our learned and unwearied Traveller Dr, 
P*##® circumſcribes them to a few of the firit 
egyptian Kings: The Abbe Banter to real 
_ hiſtorical Perſons, or dead Men deified ; and 
the greater part, Vaſſius, Bochart, Huet, and 
of late M. Fourmont, will have the Gods to 
be Scripture Worthres, and their Legends to be 
hebrew Tales miſunderſtood. | 
Bur MyTHroLoGy is a vaſt and various 
Compound ; a Labyrinth thro' whoſe Wind- 
ings noone Thread-can conduct us ; * fince all 
© the Powers of Heaven and Earth, whatever is, 
* whatever acts, whatever changes, whatever re- 
© mains the ſame, is by ſome congruent Image 
: to 
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* toits peculiar Nature, variouſly painted in this Lett. 18. | 
* mimic Mirror of the Univerſe.” The primary 
great Gods repreſent its principal Parts and 
Powers, the numerous inferior Train exhibit = 
either the under-parts of the World and their | | 
Influences, or they belong to human Paſſions = 
and human Tranſactions as connected with them: ll 
The reſt are Men adopted into the number ll 
of Gods, and frequently S ended with the 1 
original Deities — To imagine all He“ can be ] 
reduced to one Claſs, and their infinite Rela- ; 
tions, Explications, Applications and Miſappli- | 
cations, through ſucceeding Ages of different 
Taſte, and diſtant Nations of different Man- 
ners, can be traced and laid open by any one 
however ingenious Syſtem, is believing an Im- ' 
poſſibility. It is like ſeeking a full View of : 
the World with the Light of a Taper; and an 
Attempt to ſubject the Vagaries of heated Fancy 1 
on ſuch Subjects as Religion and Philoſophy to 
a ſimple Uniformity. It may ſhew great A- b 
cuteneſs, and greater Learning, as indeed it has 
done; but turns out at beſt a pretty ingenious 
Hypotheſis, like Des Cartes Vortices or Epi- 
curius) Hiezus; a Fiction in the main with ſome 
mixture of Truth. | | 
* Tre finding all the Gods of the Ancients, 
ſays a learned Antiquary, to be Je. Pa- | { 
© triarchs, ſeems unſupported by every thing, | 


* but a pious Intention of doing honour to the 
: Bible, 5 
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Lett.16.* Bible. For by what we can collect from 
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Pagan, or even Jewiſh Antiquity, the Hiſtory 
of that People was leſs celebrated or known 
than of any People whatſoever : But known 
or unknown, continues the ſame Author, it 
is ſomewhat hard, methinks, that they will 
not allow Greece the honour of producing 
one ſingle Hero; but that they muſt all be 
fetched from Paleſtine, One wou'd have 
thought the Number of the Pagan-Worthies, 
and the Paucity of the Few:/h, might have 
induced our Critics to afford tho/e ſome home- 


ſpun Heroes of a ſecond rate at leaſt : But 


this, it ſeems, would look ſo like a ſacrile- 
gious Compromiſe, that an Expedient is con- 
trived to leſſen this Diſparity of Numbers 
and Mos Es alone is found to be Apollo, Pan, 
Priapus, Cecrops, Minos, Orpheus, Amphion, 
Tirefias, Janus, Evanaer, and Romulus, and 
about ſome twenty more of the Pagan Gods 
and Heroes. So fays the learned and judici- 
ous Mr. HueT, who not content to ſeize 
all he meets with as lawful prize within 
the Waſte of fabulous Times, makes cruel 
Inroads into the cultivated Ages of Hiſtory, 
and will ſcarce allow Rome to have its own 
Founder. Nay fo jealous are they of this 


© fairy Honour paid to the Scripture, that I 


a 
+ 


have met with thoſe who thought it much 
incroached on, if we ſhou'd believe there 
3 | Was 
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© was any other Origin of Human-Sacrifice, Lett. 16. 
than the Command to Abraham to offer up "VR. 


© his Son. This contending for ſo extraordi- 
* nary an Invention puts one in mind of thoſe 
* Grammarians who from a due Regard to the 
Glory of ancient Times, will not admit either 
© the Great or Small Pox to be modern Diſcove- 
© ries, but vindicate thoſe ineſtimable Bleſſings to 
* all-knowing Antiquity ©.” 

A PRE puDICE therefore derived from the 
Fathers, and a pious Deſire to put honour upon 
the Jeus have led many Men aſtray. Mil- 
guided by theſe, they have taken a ſlippery 
Road where Reſemblances are miſtaken for 
Proofs, of the God and Mortal's being one 
and the ſame Perſon. A Road full of Mazes, 
and frequented by Phantoms that promiſe to 
direct, and then deceive you. Many great Men, 
whoſe Names I truly honour, have wildly wan- 
dered in it, in ſpite of the wideſt Literature, 
and found, or imagined Reſemblances, in vir- 
tue of which they concluded the moſt different 

Perſons to be the ſame Individual. An Ex- 
ample will better convince you of the Fallacy 
of this way of reaſoning; and in that very In- 
ſtance where they think themſelves leaſt obnoxi- 
ous to Deluſion, I mean the Identity of the 


Fewiſh Lawgiver with the God of Wine. The 
chief 


* Divine LEGarT, Book II. 
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Lett. 16. chief Points of Reſemblance, collected with in- 
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chus was a Legiſlator, and had a two-fold Law 


, w—— fnite Pains and Pomp of Learning, are theſe, 
$141 I. Bacchus was born in Egypt, put into 
2: [118 a Ruſh-Baſket, and committed to the River: 
$1.4: So was Moses. II. Bacchus had two Mo- 
| | 1 thers, and was very comely: So had Moſes. 
$8.01 III. Bacchus was bred in Arabia, from whence 

1 he iſſued and led wondering Nations after him 
1.1788 by miraculous Feats : So did Moſes. IV. Bac- 


| engraved upon two Plates“: So had Mofes. 
P V. Bacchus is painted with Horns, and always 

q accompanied with a Dog: So is Moſes ** VI. 

[ In fine Bacchus and the Bacchants handled 
F: Snakes unhurt, brought Streams with a Stroke 
1 of their Thyr/e from the Rock, made Foun- 
| tains flow with Wine and Milk, and Honey 
diſtill under their Steps: So did Moſes in every 


[3 point. | | 
| Now to ſhew how tickliſh it is to truſt. 
1 to theſe Co-incidencies, let us ſuppoſe that 


we had known the Hiſtory of Romulus the 
Founder of Rome with no more Certainty (as 
it 1s not with much) than we do the Conqueror 
| of the Eaſt's; that we had only a ſcattered 
BY Tradition about him equally vague with the 
| myſtic Hints about the Ny/ean God. In that 
Caſe, what ſhould hinder ſome ſagacious Sage 


to 


* AITIAAKA OEEMON. 


f Kaleb in Hebrew and Kalb or Kels in Arabic ſignify a 
Dog, the Name of Maſes's chief Favorite. fd 
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to affirm, that Romulus and Moſes are one and Lett, 16. 
the ſame Perſon, For I. Ro uus at his Birte 


was expoſed in the River for fear of a great 
King: So was Moses. II. Romulus was ſpa- 
red by the Water, and moſt fortunately pre- 
| ſerved : So was Moſes. III. Romulus was edu- 
cated as a Shepherd, and kept his ſuppoſed Fa- 
ther's Flocks : 'So did Moſes. IV. Romulus de- 
feated and killed the King who had cauſed 
him to be expoſed : So did Mojes. V. Romu- 
lus led forth Tribes to new Seats, was a Laws- 
giver and Founder of a State: So was Moſes. 
VI. Romulus introduced a Senate or Court of 
Elders into his new Polity: So did Moſes. 

VII. Romulus was both King and Prieſt; and 
had a Brother more prieſtly than himſelf : 

So was Moſes, and had a Brother the ſame. 
VIII. Romulus conquered Kings, and with 
Hands lifted up to Heaven, averted a Defeat, 
and obtained a Victory: 80 did Moſes. IX. 


In fine, Romulus diſappeared from among Men, 


_ prone to worſhip him as a God, the manner 
of his Death, and Place of his Burial being 
equally unknown : So did Moſes in every point. 
If therefore the ſimilar Circumſtances of their 
Fortune and Atchievements prove Moſes and 
Bacchus to be the ſame Perſon, much more 
muſt the fame fort of Evidence prove Maſes 
to be Romulus; and then, by the grand Rule 
ot Reaſoning, Bacchus, Mz %s and Romulus 

mult 
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Lett.16. muſt neceſſarily identify, and the Talian and 
Aab (if Bacchus be a Mortal) muſt be loſt 
in the Jew, 
Tax Limits of Truth and Falſhood are not 
always eaſily fixed: But eſpecially in my:hica} 
Matters, their Barrier at this Diſtance of Time, 
is often like Mahomet's Bridge s; finer than a 
Hair, ſharper than the Edge of a Sword, 
and fo beſet with Briars and barbed Thorns on 
0 each ſide, that to paſs it without ſupernatural 
1 Aſſiſtance is next to impoſſible. What clearer 
J Evidence of this than the Variety and Contra- 
i |  riety of the claſhing Syſtems? While ſome will 
bi have all the Gods of Antiquity to have been 
FH Egyptian S1Gn-PosTs *; others Egyptian 
EIN GS ; others Theſſa/ian PRxIxcEs * ; others 
Fewiſh PATRIARCHS'; others Kings of the 
ſeveral Countries where they were worſhip'd, 
or the CouNTRIES themſelves ®, But if you 
deſcend from the general Syſtem to Particu- 
lars, even thoſe who agree in the main dif- 
fer widely in the detail. Of thoſe, for in- 
ſtance, who transform the Heathen Gods into 
Fews, ſays one, Saturn is Adam, Rhea and 
Ate is Eve, Jupiter is Cain, Prometheus A. 
bel, Lamech Apollo, Fabal is Mercury, Noe- 
ma Venus, Bacchus Noah, Fanus Noah, and 
Phatton 


E 4] Sirat, in Arabic, the Paſſage over Hell to Paradiſe. 
bk M. I' Abbe Pluche. 1 Dr. P* #*, ky. 4 Cre. 
Vaſſis, &. ® M. Biancbini: | 
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Phazton Elias in his fiery Char *®. No, ſaysLett.16, 


another, Saturn is Noah, Sem is Pluto, Cham 
Fupiter, Faphet Neptune, Nimrod Bacchus, 
and Phut Apollo. No, ſays a Scholar of the 
former, Saturn, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Bac- 
chus, Mercury and the whole Train of the 


Gods center in Moſes alone, and all the God- 


deſſes in Zipporah his Wife, or Miriam his 


— 


Siſter . No, no, you are all wrong, ſays an- 


other, happy in a Diſcovery hid from the Cri- 
tics, for three thouſand Years, CEL us or the 
Heaven is Terab, Saturn is Abraham, Rhea 
Sarah, Keturah Ceres, Hagar Pallas, Jaac 
Jupiter, Rebecca Funo, Iſhmael Pluto, the 
good Facob the Giant Typhon, Leah is Dione, 
Rachel Venus; their Maid Z:Iþah is a younger 
Rhea, and Bilha one of the Fates: Diana 
was their Famzily-midwife; and their Nur/es, 
Bed-makers, Chamber-maids, Dreſſers, &c. 
made the Artemides or Nymphs of Dzana's 
Train . Such is the Evidence that reſults 


from imaginary Reſemblances between real 


and fictitious Perſons ; and upon ſuch Evidence, 
ſupported by equivocal Alluſions and tortured 
Etymologies, have the plaineſt Allegories been 
rejected, and emblematical Gods metamor- 
phoſed into the Chiefs of a vagrant Tribe, 
and the Implements of their Seraglio. 

Bur 


* Kircher, Vaſſus, &c. M. Bocbart. 
M. Aust. 4 M. Fourmont. 
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Bur if contrariwiſe you pretend to argue, 


ct from a Reſemblance between Perſons, real 


or fictitious; but to fix a Perſon from the 
Circumſtances of a Fable, your Footing is ſtill 
more ſlippery. Mythology is not only a per- 


fect Proteus herſelf, but communicates a tranſ- 


forming Virtue to all ſhe touches; for that 
Perſon human or divine 1s not ſo real, whom 
with two or three Epithets muttered like Charms, 
and a ſmall Variation of his Pedigree, ſhe can 
not change into a Shadow, - What Perſon more 
real than Samſon, or whoſe Feats of Strength 
are to be more literally underſtood ? Yet he 
and they are allegorized away by a very learned 
Man into the Subtleties of the Sceptical Phi. 
loſophy. As Atlas and Hercules of old, be- 
cauſe of their celeſtial Science were ſaid to 
ſupport the Heaven on their Shoulders, in the 
ſame manner, ſays he, the bodily Strength at- 
tributed to Sanyon, is to be underſtood figura- 
tively of the Powers of his Mind, whoſe ſu- 

rior Penetration convinced him of the Incer- 
tainty of all things, and made him a Sceptical 
Hero. His firſt Exploit was to kill the Lion, 
in whoſe Mouth he found delicious Nouriſh- 
ment. The preſumptuous Dogmatiſt is the 


Lion, out of whoſe Mouth he draws Ar- 


guments to confound him, and nouriſh him. 
ſelf in his own Scepticiſm. Samſon's Foxes 
ſet on fire the Corns of the Philiſtins. The 
Couſes 


* 
- 20 
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up and lay waſte the Sciences, the Growth and 
Produce of the dogmatic Philoſophers. Sam- 
ſon carries off the Gates of their Town and 
ſets them upon a Hill. The Senſes, the Inlets 
or Gates of Knowledge are ſhewn by the Scep- 
tic to be ſo evidently fallacious, that it turns 
to a Demonſtration expoſed to public View. 


The dogmatical Philiſtins ſeize this ſlippery 


Samſon at laſt, ſhear off his Speculations the 
Produce of his Head, where his great Strength 
lay; and tye him with their mighty in- 
ſurmountable Argument, That if there be 
nothing certain, then the Foundation of Scep- 
ticiſm is incertain likewiſe : So that he muſt 


either chuſe to periſh himſelf, or allow that 


Propofition to be certain, that there is nothing 
certain, He chuſes the former, includes his 
own fundamental Maxim in the general Doubt, 
and to be avenged for his two Eyes, involves 


| himſelf and his Enemies in the fame inevi- 


table Ruin. But the prime Hieroglyphic in 
all his Story and the moſt pat for our Pur- 
poſe is the Faw-bone of an Aſs with which 
he gave his Enemies ſuch a notable Overthrow : 
With this natural Emblem of Ignorance and 
TInconcern he, laid the bold Aſſerters of Infal- 
libility by hundreds at his feet. He con- 
founded the Pride of the ſelf-ſufficient Sophiſts; 


241 


Cauſes of Doubt collected by the Sceptic, and Lett. 16. 
tied together in one Chain of Argument, burn 


ſhew'd them they were but Aſſes; and weary with 


Q diſputing, 
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Lett. 16 diſputing, he drank ſweetly of the Stream of 
S—— Contentment that flows from a due Senſe of 

our own Incapacity, and delivers us from the 
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vain Purſuits and endleſs Diſappointments that 
attend preſumptuous Searches, and mock our 
Attempis to know beyond our mortal Nature 
and finite Capacity *, 

LET me now ſet before you another Al- 
legory ; the Explication of a Fable contrived 


by the Devil, ſays a Man of immenſe Learn- 


ing, in order to expoſe a Prophecy before its 
Accomplithment, It is the Story of S11.t- 
Ns, the Tutor and Companion of Bacchus ; 
whoſe Name he derives from Sil, or Silan, 
in the ſame manner as from Sir a Song the 
Phenicians derived their iran, and the Greets 
their Syrens. It is ſaid of Shih, that to him 
all the People be gathered for Inſtruction, 

and therefore S/enus is extremely learned, 
* the Preceptor of the young Bacchus, arid 
© in Virgil ſings of the Riſe of Things, from 


© Chaos, and the Formation of the World, 


* which is a real Coſmogony. Shilo is repre- 
* ſented as ty:ng. his Foal to the Vine, and 
* to the choice Vine the Colt of an Aſs. Si— 
lenus is always lolling upon his broad backed 
Ass, (patulo ut ſemper Aſello) and an inle- 
: parable Companion of the God of the Vine. 

« Shilo is to waſh his Robes in Wine, and bis 


© Garment in the Blood of the Grape, like 
thoſe 


i La MoTHE LE VAYER. Opuſcule Sceptique, 


A 
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© thoſe who tread in the Wine Pre. To tread Lett. 16. 


© the Grapes is the particular Function of Si- 
ſenus. But nothing is ſo impious, as that they 
feign him to be always drunk, and his Veins 
© diſtended with laſt Night's Liquor, becauſe 
© it is juſt ſubjoined of SHilo, bis Eyes Gall 
© be red with Wine. The Concluſion of the 


© Prophecy is, and his Teeth ſhall be white 


© with Milk ; and therefore Silenus's Food is 
© Cheeſe curdled with Fig-Juice, and the Milk 
* ofa Cow r. The Devil, concludes this great 
Scholar, could not contrive a more ugly Tale, 
* to profane the moſt holy Myſteries of our 
Religion, and expoſe them to the Ridicule 
© of wicked Men “. | 

 BuT now ſee how the Tables turn ! The 
Devil, according to another eminent Author, 
had not the leaſt hand in the matter ; but as 
he will needs have Abraham to be Saturn, 
Jſaac Jupiter, and Eſau to be Bacchus, and 
Ojiris from his dwelling in Mount Ser ; ſo 


he pretends, that S:Jenus can be none other than 


E/au's Father-in-Law Ana, called likewiſe the 
Seirian (tho' he-was a Hivite) and that his 


Name is a Compound of Seiri-ana, Sir-enab, 


Silenus. ö 
Boch AR T's Szienus, derived from Sch1lo, 
© 1s, he ſays, a moſt extraordinary thing: It 
Q 2 7 
T Kal Tupo;s onias il, 5 Jos Yao, 
_ EYPINIIA, KUnawih, 
* 8. Bocharti Canaan, Lib. I. Cap. 18. 
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Lett.16.* is true, the other Circumſtances of that 
w—Y—>c Prophecy agree pretty well with the Pre- 


* ceptor of Bacchus; but what is that but 
* explaining one Myſtery by another? The 
* whole Detail of Jacob's Prediction! has 
© hitherto been a perfect Riddle, and is ren- 
* dered ſtill more ſo by the Zeal of the Com- 
mentators. What I dare affirm is, that from 
© Schioh, whoſe Meaning we know not, M. 
* Bochart ought not to have deduced the 
Term Silenus. That God is called an old 


Satyr; and his Name was anciently pro- 


© nounced Sezrenos, Now if we recollect that 


the Satyrs of Bacchus's Retinue were none 


© other than E/au's Troop of S&irim, Serrians, 
then the old Serrzan, Ana, is the true Si- 


© lenus®, This Ana, we are told, found hot 


* ſprings in the Deſart while he was feeding 
© his Father's Aſſes; or as others read, found 
* Mites ; and probably made uſe of them in 
* his Expeditions with Eau preferably to any 
* other Anima), as having been the Inventer 
of their Propagation. Hence Silenus is al- 
ways mounted on his A,, always accom- 
* panies Bacchus, and ſchools the God amidſt 
his Conqueſts”,” What pity that the fair 


Abolibama, 
1 Gewes. XLIX. 5. 10. pe 

n It is no ſtrained Etymology of Lexnves from c guati, 
and Any Torcular : But I believe it really comes from N. 


Silan or Sailan Fluxus, Fluxibilitas, and 7 U. Zan Vinum. The | 


x in Szlan is only accidental. 
a M Fou MON, Reflex. Crit. ſur les Hiſt. &c. Liv. II. 
Se. 3. Ch. 14. 
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loved Lady ſhou'd not be found to be the 
forlorn Ariadne? That his Mother Rebecca 
ſhould not be SEMELE inſtead of Juno? or 


245 


 Ahlibama, Ana's Daughter, and Eſau's be. Lett.16. 


We YI 


his eldeſt Son Duke Elphaz, ſhou'd not be 


Bacchus firſt-born Staphylus v, tho' plainly 
meaning a Grape; Nature's firſt Step in the 
F ohn of Wine. 

WHOEVER goes in queſt of Similitudes to a 
fav'rite Object, will be ſure to find, or to imagine 
he finds them : neither Learning, nor Ingenuity 
can ſecure him from Illuſion: nay the warmer 
his Fancy, the more ſlippery is his Footing 3 
and the wider his Views are, without a cool 
and maſterly Judgment, they but furniſh more 
Phantoms to lead him aſtray. The three States 
which a great Man * had conceived the World 


was ſucceſſively to paſs thro', had fo poſſeſſed 
his Tmagination, that he believed them to be 


typified by the Jui] Temples. The firſt 
(Solomon's) repreſented the Earth before the 
Flood; the ſecond, inferior to the firſt, repre- 
ſented the preſent ſhattered State of the Globe 
ſince the Diſruption of its fine Shell by 
the Deluge; and ExzechiePs Temple, the moſt 
beautiful of all, is to figure with the new Form, 
which this ſecond Temple of the World will 
aſſume after the Conflagration. The Cab- 


baliſts have a Notion that the Tabernacle made 
| b 
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Lett. 16. by Maſes was a Model of the Univerſe in mi. 
nature; but when they come to explain every 


Part, they are as much at a loſs how to adjuſt 
them, as the truly learned Doctor muſt have 
been to tell, What State of the Earth was re- 


| preſented by the Few!/h Temple built under 


the later Kings, and deſtroy'd by T:zus Veſpa- 
an? Thus you ſee what comes of Attempts 
to take Things off their natural Hinge, and 
hang them upon our own ingenious Suppoſi— 
tions: It proves an untoward Machine, which 
neither Learning nor Genius can keep a going, 
Bur after wandering thro' ſo many different 
Schemes, wou'd you be content to have all 
the various Gods of the Ancients ranged, and 
ſet before you in one comprehenſive View ? 
They fall naturally into hre Claſſes, and 
had Worſhippers ſuited to them of 7þbree dit- 
terent Characters. I. The PARTS and natural 
PowERs of the Univerſe, called out of Chaos, 
faid the Poets; formed in Chaos, ſaid the Phi- 
loſophers +, by an all-wiſe MIND that firſt 
regulated and {till keeps them in order. II. 
GEN11, or ſpiritual abſtract Subſtances, ſup- 
poſed to exiſt in, or prefide over theſe Powers; 
and III. Human Creatures deified. The 
Worſhippers of the ft were the wiſe and know- 
ing 

+ Abe d a» W Hei ovpSus Afyev, TWorons 
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ing Few, who believed in one ſupreme God, go- Lett. 16. 
verning all the ſubordinate Powers of the World. — 


The Worſhippers of the ſecond were the middle 
ſort of People, of good Senſe in the Affairs of 
Life ; but who had no Leiſure nor Inclination to 
queſtion the received Religion, The Worſhip- 
pers of the Jaſt, and of every thing that had 
the Name of a God, were the unthinking Mul- 


titude, ſtanding in awe of their Statues, and 


ſwallowing the . literal Legend. 

PyTHAGORASs taught that Gop, the firſt 
Cauſe, was imperceptible, inviſible, incorrup- 
tible, and only to be apprehended by the pure 


intellectual Faculty of the Soul. The pious 


peaceful Numa forbid the making any Statue 
or Image of God, after the Likeneſs of mortal 


Man or other living Creature; it being neither 


holy in itſelf to liken the Supreme exalted 
Nature to any baſer Being, nor poſtible to attain 
the Knowlege of God otherwiſe than by the Un- 

_ derſlanding. While ſome natural Philoſophers, 
Materialiſts, were bungling like Spzn9a, or 
bewildered like Des Cartes, in their incoherent 
Schemes, ANAxXaGoRAas brought forth his 
divine Principle, That when all things lay 
mingled in one mighty Maſs, a MinD, all- 
wife and all powerful, mildly interpoſed, ſepa- 
rated the jarrins Parts, and reduced them 
into order; and in fo teaching, ſays a ſevere 
Judge, be feem'd like one who ſees among the 
Q4 © Blind. 
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Lett. 16. Blind. AN TISTHENESs the Parent of the 
c Cynics affirmed, that God cannot be viewed 


with our mortal Eye, becauſe he reſembles no 
viſible Thing; fo that we need not imagine it 
poſſible to frame any Idea of him from Statues, 
Pictures, or any material Repreſentation *. Xx- 
NOPHANES, with his wonted Tartneſs, faid, that 
if the Ox or Elephant cou'd carve or paint, they 
wou'd certainly repreſent God under the Form 
of their own Species, and juſt with as good 
reaſon as Phidias and Polyclete had imagined 
he reſembled a Man. Even the pious Xenophon, 
devout almoſt to Superſtition, the great Patron 
of Sacrifice and Divination, if we may truſt a 
learned © Father, cou'd ſay, that tho' we might 
well diſcover the Immenſity and all-mighty 
Power of God, as he moved and governed all 
Things, being himſelf immovable, yet it is 
impoſſible to conceive the Form of his Coun- 
tenance, or know his real Aſpect. Nay much 
later, and in more bigotted, becauſe more laviſh 
Times, the inquiſitive ApRIAN ſtill prying 
into Futurity, and canvaſſing all the hidden 
Things in Heaven and Earth, built many a 
beautiful Temple, with ne'er a Statue or Image 
of the Divinity within it, nor e'er a Beaſt or 
Burnt-Offering allow'd in the Worſhip, A 
Song in honour of the God, or Hymn to the 

| Hero, 
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v Apud Theodoret. Qrenenſ. 
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Hero, ſolemnly performed on appointed Days, Lett. 16. 


was all the Oblation he thought cou'd be accep- 
table to the divine immaterial Nature. 

1 SHouLD make a long Letter, or rather a 
Book by itſelf, were I to tell you all that the 
ancient Sages, or PLATO ſingly, has ſaid upon 
this Subject. I reſerve the divine Philoſopher 
for ſome Opportunity when I can do him more 

aſtice : Let me conclude this part of the Proof 
of my Diſtribution of the Gods and their Vo- 
taries with the Words of his great, and for 
the honour of Learning, I wiſh I cou'd not 
add, ungrateful Scholar; a Man of the &eene/t 
Parts that ever wrote: © Gop, ſays he, is always 
© the Object of Admiration ; and the more 
© he is viewed, the more marvelous he appears. 
For God is Lyfe; as the Action of MIND 
© is Life. HE 1s the Source of Action and 
Motion: and ſelf- exiſtent Action is His Life, 
© tranſcendent, and eternal. We affirm there- 
fore, that Gop is the living, everlaſting, BEST 
© of Beings; and that Life eternal, and unin- 
* terrupted Duration is the peculiar Attribute 
© of God, and conſtitutes his Godhead . From 
theſe Teſtimonies I infer, that the wiſe and 
knowing Few among the Ancients acknowleged 
one all-wiſe MIND that firſt regulated the Parts 
and Powers of the Univerſe, and ſtill keeps 
them in Order, | | 
Bur 


* APIZTOT, M. T, rz. fab. 2. 
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Lett.16. Bu r what will you ſay, when for Examplr, 
of the M:iddle fort of People, I produce Men 
of no leſs Note than the learned Varro, and 
contemplative Pl/utarch? I am ſorry for it; 
the Acuteneſs of the firſt, and Piety of the 
laſt, might have done honour to greater Reach: 
but hear the Creed of the former. As for 


0 


4 


0 


0 


£ 


* 


my part, ſays he, I believe that God is the 
Soul of what the Greets call KOEMOE, the 
UNIVERSE; and that the Vorld itſelf is God®: 
But as a wile Man is fo denominated from 
his Mind, tho' he conſiſt of Mind and Body, 
in the fame manner the World is called 
God from the Mind that predomines. It 
is divided into two Parts, Heaven and Earth; 
and Heaven into other two, Ether and Air; 
and the Earth into Mater and Land. The 
higheſt of theſe is the Ether, next Air, then 
Water, and laſtly Earth. All which four 
Parts are full of living Souls; the Ether and 
Air of Immortal, the Land and Water of 
Mortal. From the utmoſt Circumference of 
Heaven to the Orbit of the Moon, inhabit 
etherial Minds, tbe Het of Heaven, who are 
not only underſtood, but ſeen to be the cele- 
ſtial Gods. Between the Moon's Orbit and 
the Height to which the Winds and Rams 
aſcend are aerial Beings not to be perceived 


by the Eye, but only by the Mind ; and 


they 
* It is the Orphic Doctrine: See HOIHE, IAO O 


pubkſhed by H. STEPHENS. 
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* they are called Heroes, Lares, and Gen *. Lett. 10. 
This is the Sam of his Creed ; and of a piece e 
wich it is his Syſtem of Divinity. 
THERE are, he fays, three kinds of Theo- 
lozy, or three Methods of treating of the Nature 
of the Gods: one mythical, another natural, and 
a third fol/tical, They call that mythical which 
is moſt employ'd by the Poets; the natural | 
belongs to the Phzlojophers 3 and the political 
to the State. In the firſt I named, many 
things are feigned contrary to the Nature and 
Dignity of the Immortals; ſuch as that one 
God fprang from a Head, another from a Thigh, 
another from Drops of Blood; here we are 
told that the Gods ſtole, that they committed 
| Adultery, that they ſerved as Slaves to a mortal 
Man; and in ſhort, here we find every thing [| 
aſcribed to the Gods, which not only a Man, | 
but the vileſt of Mankind cou'd be guilty of. 
The ſecond I mentioned is the Subject of the 
Books of the Philoſophers, where you find 
many Queſtions put about the Gods; as, Who 
they are? Where they are? Of what, and 
what kind of Race? Of what Duration ? If 
they be from Eternity? if they ſpring from 
Fire as Heraclitus thought? if from Numbers 
as Pythagoras ? if from Atoms as Epicurus ? 
With many other ſuch Diſquiſitions, which our 
Ears can better bear in private within the Walls 
ot a College, than in public Meetings abroad. 
The 


K K» — 


Apud Aagaftin. de Civ. Dei. Lib. VII. Cap. 6. 
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Lett. 16. The third ſort of Theology properly belongs 
to the Members of a State, and ſhou'd be 

known and exerciſed eſpecially by the Clergy. 
It preſcribes what Gods ought to be publickly 
worſhip'd, what Sacrifices it is proper for every 
one to offer, and what holy Rites to perform, 
The firſt Theology is chiefly adapted to the 
Stage; the ſecond to the World; and the third 
to the Statef, That is to ſay, that M. Var 
thought the chief Uſe of Mythology was Di- 
ver/ion ; that the Books of the Prieſts were 
calculated for Policy, and the real Nature of 
the Gods was given, as Solomon ſays of the 
World, for Men to reaſon on. How far he 
Bl! carried his own Enquiries you have already 

1 3 ſeen; and ſhall now ſee that the good Plutarc) 

Wi: did not carry his much farther. 
11 | In his Treatiſe of reading the Poets, he i; 
Alt very careful to make a Youth diſtinguiſh when 
Wi the Name of a God means directly the divin- 
4. = Spiritual Subſtance, or is only applied to cer- 
tk | tain Powers of which the Gods are Author 
|} or Directors. Thus when Homer invokes 
VJove, moſt glorious, moſt great, fitting on 
« high, and governing all things, it is, he lays, 
the Gop himſelf : But when the Poet ſuper- 
410 adds Jupiter as the Cauſe of all the Miſchief 
1 that followed upon the fatal Strife between 
= * Agamemnon and Achilles Done was 1 
| Wil 


A 


* 


f Ibid. Lib. VI. Cap. 5. 
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© Jill of Jove* ——it is no more the God, Lett.16, 
„but FATE. For the Poet does not think —v—= 


that Jupiter, the moſt beneficent of the 
Gods, contrives Miſchief to Men; but very 
« truly and properly points out the natural 
© neceſſary Connexion of Things : to wit, that 
c Proſperity and Victory is deſtinated to the 
© State, to the Camp, to the Commander, who 
is moſt ſober and vigilant : but if abandoned 
© to Paſſion, they come, like the diſſolute Grecian 
Chiefs, to ſplit and mutiny, Diſorder enſues, 
and a diſmal Exits. | 

Bor H theſe learned Men believed in diſtin& 
ſpiritual Subſtances, bearing the Names of Ju- 
piter or Apollo, or of any particular Deity : 
and if a Varro and a Plutarch did fo, what 
may we conclude of the greater Part of the 
Senators of Rome, or Stateſmen of Greece, who 
perhaps never called one of their Gods 
in queſtion ; or if they did, had but little 
Leiſure for ſuch Speculations. As for the Yulgar, 
their Credulity in later, as well as ancient 
Times, is ſo glaring, that it wou'd be loſing 
Labour to exemplify it: But you ſometimes 
find among them a ſolemn conceited Dunce, 
who at the ſame time that he believes the 
liceral Legend, how groſs ſoever and palpable 


It 

Plutarch is favourable to the Poet: Fowe's Will plainly 
relates to the Petition of Yetis, and Jupiter's Purpoſe in con- 
ſequence of it, to put honour upon Achilles by reducing the 
_ to ſuch diſtreſs as ſhould oblige them to implore his 
iitance | 
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Lett. 1 6. it be, thinks himſelf inſpired and a Favourite 
—— of Heaven. As a Character of this kind is en. 


tertaining in Theory, tho' odious in the Original, 
I will give it you as drawn by the greateſt 
moral Painter that ever handled a Pen, 
THE Atheman EUTHYPHRO was not only 
a religious, but a prophetical Perſon ; and par- 
ticularly remarkable for a moſt ſcrupulous Con- 
ſcience that trampled upon all human Confji.- 
derations of Duty, Conſanguinity and Grati. 
tude, when they ſtood in the ſmalleſt com- 
petition with his ſuppoſed Piety. He happened 
to meet with Scrates while the Philoſopher 
was attending the Court for capital Crimes, 
ſome time before his Trial; and having heard 
what he was accuſed of, he condeſcended to 
encourage him, and made no doubt but he 
(Socrates) wou'd manage his Cauſe with Spirit 
and Succeſs, as he himſelf hoped to do his 
own— © What, faid the Sage, have you a Trial 
likewiſe to come on! Pray what may it be 
do you proſecute or defend? Eutb. I am 
the Proſecutor, Socrates! Soc. And of whom 
pray? Euth. Of one whoſe Proſecution 
ſeems as-mad to the World, as my Prophecies 
ſeem wild to the People of Athens. Sd. 
Who may that be, Euthyphro? FEuth. My 
own Father. Soc. Your Father ! good Sir? 


Euth. Yes, my very Father. Soc. Well— 


but what is the Crime? of what do you 


accuſe him? Euth. Of nothing leſs than 
Murther 


/ 
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Murther. Soc. Heavens! Euthyphro! Sure the Lett. 16. 
greater Part know not how to do things as yy 
they ought to be done; that is not every 

' body's Talent; but only their's, who like you 
have been bleſſed with great Attainments in 

piety and Wiſdom.— Euth. Ay, Socrates, 
with great Attainments indeed! Soc. But pray, 
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1 give me leave, was it any near Relation that | 
8 was killed by your Father ?— to be ſure it | 
: was; for you wou'd never proſecute your | 
1 Parent for the Death of a meer Stranger. | 
y Euthb. Ridiculous ! Why do you imagine, So- 1 
; crates, there is a bit of difference, in a matter 1 
} of Bloodſhed, Whether the murthered Perſon 1 
be your Kinſman or not? or that this is not (| 
A the ſingle point to be conſidered, Whether the | 
E Man were u/tly killed? And if juſtly, to ſay 
| no more of it; if not, to proſecute the guilty 
} Perſon, tho' he flept with you in the fame 
3 Bed, and eat at the fame Table: For the Pol- 
% lution and Infection of Guilt is the ſame to 
i you, if you wittingly aſſociate with the Criminal, 
. without ſanctifying yourſelf and him by a legal 
1 Proſecution of the Crime. The Perſon mur- 
1 thered was a Doer of mine; and Overſeer of 
E the Ditchers and Labourers at our Farm in 
I Naxos : he one day got himſelf drunk, and 

E in his Liquor fell upon one of the Workmen | 
2 he had a pique at, and diſpatched him: Where- | 
[7 upon my Father had him ſeized, and thrown 


into ſome Hole or Ditch, bound hand and 8 
foot, | 
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Lett. 16. foot, ſending a Meſſenger hither to Athens to 
take Advice of the Judge of Criminals, what 
was to be done with him. But ig the mean 
time he never minded the Man he $ bound; 
but neglected him as a Murtherer in the Ditch; 
as if it were no matter whether he periſhed 
or not; as in fact he did; for Cold, Hunger 
and Bonds killed him before the Return of the 
Meſſenger. And it is for hrs, Socrates, that 
my Father himſelf and all my Friends are 
enraged at me, becauſe for the fake of a Mur- 
therer I proſecute my Parent who neither killed 
him, as they are pleaſed to ſay, nor if he had 
killed him a thouſand times, as he was guilty 
of a Murther, ſhould any body mind what was 
done to ſuch a Wretch ; beſides that, it is a 
horrid thing for a Child to proſecute his Father 
for Murther. Thus they talk; — but little 
very little, are they acquainted with God : or 
in what reſpects he reckons things holy or im- 
prous in the Actions of Men. Soc. And do 
you then, Euthyphro, really imagine that you 
have ſuch infallible Knowlege of the Things 
of God, and can ſo aſſuredly diſcern between 
what is 7mpious and what is holy, that, the 
Caſe being as you ſay, you have no Perplexity, 
leſt you ſhould be perhaps doing a wicked 
thing in a capital Proſecution of your ow! 
Father —? Euth. No—not. the ſmalleſt: 
For then my Knowlege wou'd be of little 


avail — and your Friend Eutlyphro wou'd 
En differ 


* 
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differ nothing from any common Man, unleſs Lett. 16. 
he underſtood all theſe things with the utmoſt 
Certainty and Exactneſs. Sac. Well then, my 
dear Friend! Since it muſt be ſo as you ſay, 
I wiſh above all things to become your Scholar, 
that I may be able to cope with this ſame 
Melitus who has accuſed me of debauching 
my young Companions, and inſtilling wicked 
Notions into them about the Gods. For Hea- 
ven's ſake, therefore, do — tell me what you 
ſay you fo accurately know, and inform me, 
what it is you call real Piech, and what In- 
frety 2 and inſtruct me about Caſes of Murther 
and ſuch other weighty Matters... .. But to » 
do this the better, tell me firſt, whether Ho- 
lineſs be one fingle Thing, always conſiſtent 
with itſelf, and always the fame in every 
Action: and Unholi/s, it I may uſe the Term, 
be not always its oppoſite, conſiſting of one 
individual Quality that renders any Action or 
Thing unholy, that is ſo. Euth. Why to be 
lure, Socrates, it muſt be ſo. Soc. Well — 
now tell me preciſely what it is you call holy, and 
what zmpious? Euth. I call that holy, for 
example, what I am now doing; the proſe- 
cuting any Tranſgreſſor either for Murther or 
_ dacrilege ; or any Perſon committing ſuch a 
Crime; be it your Father, be it your Mother, 
or who it will: and the not proſecuting them 
I fay is unholy and impious. For conſider, 
Socrates, and I will give you a ſtrong Proof that 
R ſuch 
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Lett. 16. ſuch muſt be the Law of God, as I have already 
LY tid to others; and that it muſt needs be a juſt and 

Tighteous Thing to proceed againſt the impious, 
and not to ſpare, whoſoever it be. Do not all Men 
believe Jupiter to be ſupremely good, and ſu- 
premely juſt ? And yet all agree that he laid his 
Father Saturn in Fetters, becauſe he devoured 
his own Children; and that Saturn himſelf had 
even caſtrated his old Father Celus upon ſome 
ſuch account : This every body believes ; and 
yet People blame me for proſecuting a guilty 
Parent, and contradict themſelves in ſo doing 
— while they praiſe in one what they blame 
in another, and ſay claſhing Things of the Gods 
and Me. Soc. Why Euthyphro ! that is the 
very Reaſon, why I wou'd chuſe, if poſſible, | 
to avoid Melitus's Accuſation; becauſe when ! | 
hear any body telling or @'king ſuch ſtrange. 
Stories of the Gods, I uſe to give them but 
a ſorry Hearing ; for which cauſe they pretend 
that I tranſgreſs, and am criminal... But if 
Jou, my Fri-nd, who to be ſure know all theſe 
Matters ſo perfectly, affirm them to be true, 
we muſt een yield the Point, and believe 
along with you. For what cou'd J pretend 
to ſay to the contrary, who have fo often 
confeſſed that I know little about them? And 
therefore in the Name of friendly Jove, tell 
me truly, Do you in your Conſcience believe 
that the Things told of Jupiter and Sa- 
' BW turn and the other Gods really happened, and | 
T5 were | 
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were in Fact tranſacted as they are litterally Lett. 16. 
told? Euth. That I do molt firmly, Socrates, "Ne 


and know and believe {till „ranger — more 
miraculous Things than theſe, of which the 
reſt of Mankind know little or nothing. Soc. 
And you are perſuaded that there was actually 
War in Heaven; —— Enmines, Strifes, and 
dreadful Battles among the bleſſed Gods? and 


| believe thoſe Relations of the Poets and other 


pious Writers, in rememb'rance of which our 
Worſhip is ſo diverſified with ſignificant Ce- 
remonies 3 as particularly at our grand Feſtival *, 
when Pallas ſacred Robe“ crouded with ſuch 
curious Repreſentations is carried in ſolemn 
Proceſſion from the Town to her Temple in the 
Cittadel: Shall we believe all that to be really 
true, Euthyphro -? Euth. True Sir! Ay, 
and not only all that, but a great deal more; 
things that when you hear them, I am ſure 
will gſtoniſd. you, Socrates; and which, if you 
pleaſe, I will inſtantly rehearſe to you con- 
cerning the Tranſactions of the Immortals, 
Soc. Why that may be, Sir: But as we are at 

N 2 preſent 

* The PAN ATH EN ALA. 

„It has probably been in imitation of the Robe made by 
Jupiter, the Emblem of the Univerſe, deſcribed by the grand 
Mythologiſt. Z A T wits Pap , TE », 13\0v* ty 
£& KG Toi) Au D7y x; "CL yavou, % r To Ny a8 dugx- 
ra. OEPEKYAHE. \ltxegrva. or Science, Ho her Name 


ſignifies) ſprung from the Head of Jove, contrived the Tex- 
ture of the Univerſe; and to EBER in Sacred Proceſſion is 


carried the Robe it's Emblem. See her Picture drawn more di- 


vinely than ever Grecian drew it. Prov V 11-4. 225 
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Lett. 16. preſent engaged upon another Subject, we will, 
it you pleaſe, wave the relation of thoſe Wonders 


until a more proper Opportunity . 
THIS knowing conſcientious Perſon appears 


in the Sequel of the Dialogue to know little 
of the Duties of Life, and leſs of real Religion: 
Things, we muſt allow, that are too oſten ſe- 
parated; but not by thoſe who have any juſt 
Notion of Nature, or of the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of it's AUTHOR, 


Urs, &e. 
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Lett. 17. 


LETTER SEV ENTEENTH. 


Hs enough, my Friend! 1 aſk no more: 
C J ou are quite ſatisfied that the primary 
Gods of the Ancients were intended to re- 
* preſent the Origin and Economy of the 
© Univerſe: and that the Aim of the early 
© Sages might have been to introduce an awful 
© ſort of Science fit to inſtruct the Wiſe and 
« refrain the Multitude. That this Science 
was artfully convey'd in ſuch Images as 
© were apteſt to ſtrike the raweſt Fancy, while 
© they gave infinite Scope to the moſt elevated 
Capacity. That it was no wonder ſuch a 
* perſuaſive Power, ſhou'd tame Savages, 
© polith Barbarians, and extort a little Attention 
from the wiſeſt of every Age ſince it firſt 
* exerted it's Influence upon Men.“ But, ſay 
you, has not this enchanting Faculty been made 
ſubſervient to bad purpoſes? Has ſhe not Pa- 
tronized the Intereſts of Vice, and painted it's 
Enormities in lovely tho' lying Colours? She 
has, when miſapplied or miſunderſtood : but 
no more than the other Powers of Poetry, 
the Influences of Eloquence, and even of 
Religion itſelf. Their Charms have all been 
proſtituted to ſerve the worſt of Cauſes; to 
ridicule Virtue, to undermine Liberty, to baniſh 


Morality, and Vüffy their Patrons and Profeſſors. 
R 3 Witnets 


A 
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Lett. 17. Witneſs the wild Wit of an Ari/lophanes *, 
the Eloquence of a Curio! or a Cleon w, the 


ſeeming Sanctity of moſt Sectaries , the Fury 
of the League, or fly Hypocriſy of Father 
Girard. For what good thing is it that 
has not been ſome way abuſed ? Mythology is 
but an Inſtrument, and may, like a Sword, 
ſerve the beſt of Ends in defending your Country, 


Or 


_ © The Comedy infcribed the Cxov ps is an execrable At- 
tempt to expoſe one of the wiſeſt and beſt of Men to the 
Fury and Contempt of a lewd Multitude, in which it had but 
too much ſucceſs. | 

He firſt patronized, and then for an immenſe Bribe, betray'd 
the Cauſe of Liberty, and proved the chief Incendiary of the 
Civil War. 

m A profeſſed Rogue; eloquent, humorous, and prone to 
Fromote bad and depreſs good Men. 

2 J ſhall mention two: Mazgac, a Perſian Prophet, under 
Co/ru Cobad, preached a Community of 44% Things, as the ſole 
Way to Peace among Men. He had many thouſands of Fol- 
lowers, and among the reſt Cobad himſelf ; from whom he ob- 
tained a Night of the Queen; and had certainiy taken it, but 
for Anuſhirwan her Son's humble Entreaties ; who, as ſoon as 
he came to the I hrone, cut off Maxdac the Impoſtor's Head. 

| ABuL-FEeDa. 

About the Year 1125, Tanchelin a Fanatique, drew a great 
Part of Flanders after him. He appeared pompouſly dreſſed, 
in Cloath of Gold, with his Hair in Ringlets, curiouſly inter- 
twiſted with Loopings of the ſame. He gave ſumptuous En- 
tertainments, and aſſumed mighty State. His chief Doctrine 
was that Chriſt's Obedience had freed us from the Obligation 
of the Law; that the Euchariſt was of no avail for Salvation, 
and that the pretended Miniſtry of Biſhops and Prieſts was an 
Abuſe in Chrittianity. His Diſciples were fo beſotted with him, 
that they drank his Urine, and took it as a ſingular Favour, 
that he would abuſe their Wives and Daughters in their Preſence. 

MEzERATY- 

Under Pretence of preſerving Religion it occaſioned mex- 
preſſible Miſery : The Aſſaſſination of two Kings, the horrid 
Maflacre at Paris, and the Deſolation of France, were the chief 
Fruits of the holy League. — 

pA Jeſuit, that firit ſtupified and then abuſed his Female Pe- 
nitents: a recent Story. 
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or Friend in danger; and the worſt by enabling Lett. 15. 
you to murder both. You ſeem to compreW 
hend ſo truly how the Ancients applied it, 
that I wou'd not mention the Virtues they 
aſcribed to this myſterious man- taming Science, 
had not their Education, and of conſequence 
their Way of thinking been ſo different from 
ours, that their Conceptions give us new Hints, 
and are delivered in a more genuine manly 
Language than is compatible with our Manners. 
But before I mention the various Purpoſes it 
ſerved, it will not be amiſs to review the ge- 
neral Source of the Gods, and conſider the 
Intent of their moſt ſolemn Ceremonies, as they 
are deſcribed by the greateſt Greek and Roman 
(the Pattern and Copy) whoſe Writings have 
reached our Times. | 

ASTRONOMY and IDOLATRY, naturally 
conjoined of old, came hand in hand from 
the Eaſt. The firſt of Mankind who inha- 
bited Greece, ſeem to me, ſays PL ATo, 
to have had no other Gods than thoſe wor- 
ſhipped by many of the Barbarous Nations at 
this day; the Sun and the Moon; the Earth 
and the Stars of Heaven a; inſomuch, that 
they had not at firſt Names, not even for the 


Seven Planets. The Reaſon of this is, that the 


firſt who obſerved their Courſe, was not a Greek 
but a Barbarian. For it was in Countries 
bleſt with fair Weather and fine Summers, 
R 4 | ſuch 

* KPATTAOE. 1 
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Lett. 17. ſuch as Egypt and Syria, that are remarkably 
— ſo, where we find the firſt Obſervers of the 


Heavens. Their Inhabitants, ſeeing the whole 
Chorus of the Firmament at once, and 
always bright, as living in Parts of the World 
far remov'd from Rain and Clouds, have tranſ- 
mitted to us, and diſperſed over all, Obſer- 
vations of the Heavenly Bodies, verified by 
the Experience of ten thouſand Years or up- 
wards'*, Where by the Inhabitants of Syria 
the Philoſopher points at the Chaldeans, the 
greateſt Obſervators of the World. | 

Bur the evi Doctors proceed ſo far as 
to name the Man, and condeſcend upon the 
preciſe Time when firſt Mankind began. to 
commit  Idolatry ; and as they have generally 
ſome ſort of Foundation wreſted from the Letter 
of the Scripture for their Figments, they build 
their Opinion, that Enos firſt introduced Star- 
worſhip, upon an extreme obſcure Sentence in 
the Original, which they tranſlate, Then was 
Profanation committed m calling upon the Name 
of the Lord. Upon this Foundation the moſt 
learned of the Rabbins, Mo/es the Son of Mai- 
ꝛnon, introduces Enos diſcourſing thus: © Since, 


ſaid he, God has created theſe heavenly 


© Bodies, 
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© Bodies, and placed them on high in their Lett.17. 


| © exalted Spheres; ſince he has put honour —v— 


© upon them, and uſes them as his Miniſters, 
© it is but reaſonable that Ve ſhou'd praiſe 
and extol, and put honour upon them like- 
* wiſe: For this is the Intention of the bleſſed 
© God, that we ſhou'd magnify and reverence 
< whomſoever he hath magnified ; juſt as a 
King defires that Vis Miniſters ſhou'd be 
honoured, which is doing honour to the 
Prince himſelf.” 

No sooN ER, continues the Rabbi, had this 
Doctrine, ſunk into their Minds, than they im- 
mediately began to rear Temples to the Stars, to 
do ſacrifice, to praiſe and exalt them in Words, 
and bow down before them; thro' a perverſe 
Opinion of thereby obtaining the Favour of 
God who made them. This was the Foun- 
dation of Idolatry; and thus ſuch of it's Votaries 
ſpoke and thought as underſtood it's real Origin; 
never imagining that there was no God beſide 
theſe viſible Stars: And for this reaſon the 
lame Doctor, a Man of great Authority among 
the Jews, expreſsly prohibits his Diſciples, to | 
look up and contemplate the Beauty and Order 
of the Heavens, left they ſhou'd be tempted 
to worſhip them ; or to fix their Eye upon 
an Image to admire it's Symmetry, leſt in fo 
doing it ſhou'd ſeduce their Heart; or laſtly 
to read any Books concerning the Reaſons or 
Rites of any other Religion than their own : 

. Nay, 


— e 
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Lett. 17. Nay, ſays he, we will not ſo much as turn 
our Thoughts upon the Origin of a different 
Worſhip, or confider how ſuch an Opinion 


cou'd ſpring up in the Mind of a Man (in 
direct contradiction to his own Practice, in this 
very Treatiſe of the Worſhip of the Stars) leſt 
we be betray'd by our own Meditations : for 
human Reaſon is too feeble and confined for 
Men, by it's means, to attain the genuine Truth; 
ſo that ſhou'd every one indulge his own narrow 
way of thinking, every thing 1 in the world wou'd 
quickly go to ruin. 

SuPPposs, for example, a Man fit down to 


ſearch into the Origin of Idolatry ; ſometimes | 


he doubts of the Unity of the Deity, whether 
there may not poſſibly be two or more active 


life-giving Principles governing the World ; 
ſometimes he conſiders whether the World 
were really created (produced of nothing) or 


exiſted from all Eternity: then he falls a 
ſearching, what is by Nature /upreme, and 
what /ubordinate? what neceſſarily pre-exiſts, 
and what neceſſarily is the effect of it? At 


other times he is perplexed about Prophecy, 


and doubts in his own Mind whether it be real, 
or perhaps a Deluſion ? whether the Law* 


came indeed from Heaven, or was the Device 
ofa cunning Man? In this wavering ſtate, he 
knows not the Rules by which he ought to 


proceed, in order to arrive at the Truth ; and 
ſo 


* The five Book: of Mos ks, called the Pentateuch. 
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ſo by degrees flips into the Opinion of the Lett. 17, 
Epicureans, who deny the Providence of Gd. 


or any kind of Intercourſe between him and 
Men. Againſt this we are expreſsly warned 
in our Law, where we are commanded not 
any more to walk after our own Heart, and 
after our own Eyes to commit Whoredom * : 
As if it were written, © Let none of you follow 
his own Underſtanding, which 1s weak ; nor 


flatter himſelf that by his own Reaſon and 


Meditation he can acquire Knowledge of the 
Truth.” For as our Sages have ſaid, from 
follywing our own Heart comes Hereſy ; and 
from indulging our Eyes comes Whoredom *; 
meaning ſpiritual Whoredom.— Now a e 


who turns Epicurean, is no longer a Few in 


any thing he does; nor are ſuch to be again 
received tho' ever ſo penitent; becauſe it is 
ſaid © All that go in to her ſhall not return, 
nor tread any more in the Path of Life v. 
But they are all Epicureans who conſult the 
Thoughts of their on Hearts with whom 
it is not lawful to converſe or to anſwer them 


a Queſtion; ſince it is written, Come not thou 


near the Door of her Houſe, and that all their 
Reaſonings lead to Idolatry. 
WovuLD not you imagine from hence that 
the reverend Rabbins had a good mind to erect 
among 
NumBers XIII. F. 39. | | 
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Lett. 17. among themſelves a ſort of Inquiſition? As in 
ct the Diſcipline is extremely ſevere which | 
they exerciſe over thoſe they call Minnim”, „ 
Men of a Kind (Heretics): They treat them ; 
as if they were Creatures of a different Species 
| from the holy genuine Fews ; and frequently 
| | | include Chriftians in the Appellation, whom 
| they look on as Sectaries and Schiſmatics, that 
have ſeparated from the everlaſting Stem of their 
divine Catholic Religion, Were it in the Power 
of Prieſts in many Countries, as much as it is 
| in their Will,, to make their Anathemas effectual, 
| | a great Part of the World would be in a forry 
Plight : But, Thanks to Liberty and Learning, 
the bitter Curſes of the Rabbins are equally 
harmleſs to us Britons as the Vatican Thunders: 
-—happy, that we need only take ſo much of their 
Doctrine, as illuſtrates the Philoſophers Aſſertion, 
= that the firſt Gods were the Sun, Moon and 
Stars, whoſe Worſhip came into Greece from 
the Eaſt. 

Bur let us, if you pleaſe, take one Step 
further back ; and to facilitate our penetrating 
into ſo remote Antiquity, let us keep Nature 
ſteadily in view, and not be ſtartled at a 
Paradox that ſeems to preſent itſelf, to wit, 
That things of ſuch oppoſite Natures as Philo- 
ſopby and Idolatry had yet one and the fame 
Origin. Men, fays the grand Critic, were firſt 
| prompted 
ELON PD Species. "NID Specialis. CID ( Minnim ) Spe- 


ciales, Hæretici, Chriſtiani, 
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prompted to apply themſelves to Philoſophy Lett. 17. 
by Admiration and M. onder: their early Wonder 


turned upon the moſt obvious Matters of Doubt 
and Speculation : afterwards, advancing by little 
:nd little, they began to enquire concerning 
things of more difficult Comprehenſion; ſuch 
as the Reaſons of the Changes of the Moon, 
of the Returns of the Sun, and Motions of 


the Stars: and at laſt they came to enquire 


into the Generation and Origin of the Univerſe 
itſelf, But the Man who wonders, who is 
at a ſtand how to account for what he ſees, 
is ſtill ignorant, and till in ſearch of the 


Truth. Wherefore every real Philoſopher 1s 


in ſome reſpect a Mythologiſt, a Lover of Fable 
and Allegory : For a Fable commonly conſiſts 
of Wonders; and in order to comprehend theſe 
Wonders, and diſpel the Ignorance that occa- 
ſions them, Men applied to Meditation and 

Philoſophy *. | 
THAT the ſame Paſſion was the Source of 
Idolatry needs now no Proof: The Story told 
by the Arabian Divines * of Abraham's being 
brought up in a dark Cave, and at his firſt 
coming forth, being fo ſtruck with the Ap- 
pearance of the Stars, that he worſhipped ſuc- 
ceſſively Hefperus, the Moon, the Sun, as his 
Creators, while they roſe one after another ; 
the 


” APIZTOT, „. O. 
* Ab. Ecchellens, Arab. Hiſt. VI. 
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Lett. 17. the Story, I fay, tho good painting, is too long 
wx for my Patience, I prefer a more authentic | 


Picture of the moſt early Idolatry, from that 

admirable Draught of eaſtern Manners, the 
dramatic Hiſtory of JoB. If, ſays the truly 
« pious Arab, I gazed upon Orus (the Sun) 
© when he was ſhining, or upon Jarécha (the 
Moon) when riſing in her Glory; and my 
Heart went ſecretly after them, and my 
Hand kiſſed my Mouth, then may ſuch and 
* ſuch Miſeries attend me. In mild Climates 
and ſerene Skies the Worſhip of the Sun 
muſt be very enſnaring. It is the moſt obvious 
and general Species of Idolatry, varied into a 
thouſand Shapes, widely ſpread, and of the 
longeſt Continuance: nor is it any wonder, 
that Men ignorant of a higher Cauſe ſhou'd 
adore ſo bright an Object, at whoſe Receſs the 
World mourns, the Heavens lowr, the Stars 
abſcond, and the Earth is ſtript of her Fruits 
and Verdure: whereas, all Nature ſmiles at his 
Return; the Seas are calm, the Rivers clear, 
the Sky ſerene, the Air benign, and Birds and 
| Beaſts, and Plants and Men revive at the touch 
of his enlivening Ray. No wonder the loſs 
of this Apox Is *, or mighty LoRD, ſhou'd be 
loudly lamented in Aſhyria, in Egypt, in Phe- 


nicia, and in all the Countries tinctur'd with 
| theit 


7 Jos XXXI. F. 26. 
» N ApoN, Dominus. N Abox t, Dominus mens. 
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their Traditions * : or that his Return to im- Lett. 16. 

pregnate the World with genial Vigour ſhou'd =—v— 

be welcomed with the higheſt Demonſtrations - 

of Joy. With whom ſhou'd the ſuſceptive 

Power of Generation, the mild Venus, be in 

love+? whoſe Abſence ſhou'd ſhe mourn when 

he goes a hunting thro' the Monſters of the 

Zodiac, and approaches too near the frozen | 

Bear g, but this mighty Source of Life and | 

Love? Moſt naturally wou'd the Chaldeans 

call him Baal*, Lord of the World; the 

Phenicians Beelſamen *, Lord of Heaven; the | 

old Egyptians Orus*, or Light and Fire; the 
Arabians | | 


* See a long and accurate Account of their Mourning for 
Apox1sin Herodote's Euterpe, and in Plutarch de 1fide et Ofiride, 
to which join Exechiel's Women bewailing Thammuz. 

+ Alma VENUS Cæli ſubter labentia Signa 

uz Mare navigerum, que Terras frugiferenteis 

Concelebras ; per Tx quoniam Genus omne Animantum 

Concipitur, vifitque exortum Lumina SOL 1s : 

Nam fimul ac SPECIES patęfacta eft verna Dixi, 

Et reſerata wiget genitalis Aura Fawoni 

Aereæ primum Volucres, te Diva, twumgue 

Significant Initum, percufſce Corda tud vi — 

Omnibus incutierns blandum per Pectore amorem 

E fricis ut cupide generatim Secla propagent. 
Lee 

t Aex IO (the North.) See Bio x's elegant Ode on the 
Death of Aponis. 

* The moſt inquiſitive curious Traveller that ever view'd a 
Country, the natural ard wiſe Heroditus, who was an Eye- 
Witneſs of the Magnificence of his Temple, and Rites of his 
Worſhip, calls him ZEYE BHAOR Jupiter the Lord. Ju- 
piter is of his own addition to explain the Nature of the God 
to the Grecians for whom he wrote. Bel or Belus ſhews the 
Chaldee pronunciation then prevailed inſtead of Baal. 

D' 9 I Baal-\hamaim : Chald. 1 9 2 Beel- 


Semin Lord of Heaven. 


> IN Ur—Orau. See Jos XXXI. 5. 26, and Jambli- 
chu of the Egyptian Myſteries, | 


o 
2 
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Lett.17. Arabians Ourotaalt *, the ſupreme Light; the 
wr Perfans Oroſmades *, the gracious Light; and 


the later Perſians Mithras*, the moſt Excel- 


lent; while the other Parts of the viſible World, 
the Moon, the Earth, the Sea, the Air, and 


the brighteſt Stars, received a proportionable 
but inferior Reverence. | 

THE Gods in whoſe Worſhip all the 
EGYPTIANS agreed, were no more than Jjs 
and Of;ris, the Sun, Moon and Earth: for 
Vis is ſometimes Diana, tho' for the moſt 
part Ceres. ” = 

THE ancient PERSTIANS neither built 
Temples nor raiſed Altars; but ſacrificed on 
the Tops of the higheſt Mountains to the 
| whole 


© It would appear that in the Age of Herodotus the Arabic 
was a little nearer the other Aramean Dialects than it is now 


N Ur, Fire, the Arabs now call — Nouro, Light, and 
\5 Naero, Fire: and 1y Ee ion, the Exalted, is pretty 
nearly „Je Ein and its Synonime — , whence Ouro- 


' taalah, according to the Genius of the Language, the mo/? 


high, or Supreme Light, and thence Herodotus formed his Ou- 


'ROTALT, It was well he was ſo nigh it. See below Note f. 


4 See above p. 60. 

5 From the Chald. VIV excellens, pr ſtans, major; with the 
ſervile (D ND Mir HRA. It ſignifies likewiſe Plenty, Abun- 
dance ; and alludes to Jupiter pluvius, for & mater, ſignifies 
to give Rain, to paſs in a rapid Courſe,” and make to ſwim 
in Plenty; all Effects aſcribed to the Sun, as is well known 
to thoſe who underſtand the Symbols of the MiTHrI ac S 


CRIFICE. 
. 7 e 7 
f Oed yze dn 60 Ts5 Kues dmavles du,: Alu 
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whole Circumference of Heaven, whom they Lett. 17, 
called Fove; and to the Sun, the Moon, the WR 


Earth; to Fire, Water, and the Winds, and 
to theſe alone they ſacrificed from the Begin- 
ning®, Strabo ſubjoins Venus, meaning; I 
ſuppoſe, Alarte the Queen of Heaven, whole 
Rites they had learnt of the Afyrians and 
Arabs k. | 

Tae firſt AR ABS themſelves had abſolutely 
no Gods but the San and the Moon, as we 
are told by Heredotus F, and the later were 
Zabians all the Time of their Ignorance # 
and adored the Hoſt of Heaven, until they 
were converted to the Worthip of the one 
true God by Mabomet: 


8 TRE 


© Tae prev On penuvorr's guy (a IT:zzoa) Eoxnoe 
WASH ,,, o h Tn OTPANIH Suden, Taps Tt 
'Arrupiay Abd reg 25 Apæ S 1X £808 9e Arb 12 15 
4. Deodirn- MrAlTTa, Ar de AAITTA, [1:o7 
z MITPAN, | 0 a), KAEIQ, 

* ZTPAB. Tee. Bis. 18. in fine. 

+ AIONTEON :t Sed pwolvev, 5 T1 "OYPANIHN 


\ £017 24 £15:4* 210,404 2018 JE Toy jt) A. ou ov OT - 
POTAAT* r e O:pa:izv AATAAT. I take this 
Alrlat to be a different Goddeſs from A itta mentioned above, 
Note 'g) : "The former to be Veuus (the Star called lat, 
the Cobalts, worſhip'd by the Tribe of Thakif, whole Temple 
was dcttroy'd by 7ahomet's Command the ninth of the Hera, 
that is the Year before his Death) the latter to be the Wee 


of the (Haldeuns, and the JJ or V 1/ato, the New Moon 
of the Arabs. 5 
F So they call the Condition in whick they lived beſore 


Vabomet. 


— j——— 
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Lett. 17. Tg Inhabitants of ancient Merge, the 
>> Metropolis of ETHIOPIA, did ſacrifice to none 


of all the Gods, but to Jupiter and Bacchus 
that is, in Terms of eoftern Divinity, to the 
Heavens and the Sun, whom they moſt de- 
voutly worſhipped, and made Peace or declared 
War, as directed by their Oracle *. 

Tus oldeſt Gods of the An; appear 
in their moſt ſolemn and ancient Oath, to 
have been Father Jupiter, the all-ſecing "i 
the all-bearing Earth, the Rivers and infernal 
Powers *. 

Tur ſame appear to have been the Gods 
of the ancient Gor HS, whoſe ſolemn Form 


of Swearing was, * So help me Freia (Ceres 


* or Earth) Thor (Fuptter) and Attin, or 
* Odin (IV eptune) the Almighty, as I ſay the 
f Truth . 

TH ex Gods worſhipped by their Fore-fathers 
the ancient SCYTHIANS, were principally /e/ta, 
the Bond of the Univerle, Jupiter whom (with 
high Approbation of Herodotus) they called 


HLAILAIOS or fatherly, and his ?/:je the Earth: 
next 


* HRE RODOTE'“s THALIA. MEPOH, Atycrar 
HIT Marge og Tay Z dwy * ArFioTauy* 08 5 r ALA 
Sean x; AIONTYEON uc uog SSS Telec T6 weldhus 
IG. 6 ur. 3 
* ZFY Je 05 Ser tandewy, Kod Es A 

HEAIOZE 875 aut Oo, 2 wor kran! 


Kl ROTAMOI, 5 PAIA! 79 0 voivee Se e 
OMHP, IAIAA. 


Av owes T ivvcJov 
Foopa Sæmundi apud Hickes. 


> iv” wo war ith a 1 mY TE 
" \ n WEEN" 
8 2 — > * 

ade neee Bom PITS? 


bent to theſe they worſhipped the Sun, Venus Lett. . 


Sox alone *. 


- greateſt Nations: They were afterwards mul- 
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Urania, (the Moon) and Hercules and Mars, 


Powers of War. Their Neighbours the 
Maſſagetes acknowledged no God, but the 


TüESsE were originally the Gods of the 


tiplied firſt by the Knowledge of the Philo- 
ſophers, then by the Fictions of the Poets, 
and molt of all by the Ambition, and Avarice; 
of the Prieſts, and Superſtition of the credulous 
Vulgar. The Philoſophers quickly ceaſed from 
making Additions to their Number. Some of 
them attempted afterward to reduce it : while 
the wiſer accepted of the current Tradition, 
and contented themſelves with taking the beſt 
Precautions in their power againſt it's bad In- 
fluence upon Morality, Plato in his Timæus 
pays a decent Compliment to the Religion of 
his Country, that though it's ſacred Doctrines 
were delivered by the Deſcendants of the 
Gods without requifite Proof or proper Evi- 
dence, yet they were to be received and be- 
lieved, both in Obedience to the Laws; and 
as coming from thoſe who were forung from 
the ſeveral Deities, and ſhou'd beſt know the 
Matters of their own Kindred. In conformity 
therefore, ſays the complacent Philoſopher, to 
their Traditions; let this Account of the Ge- 

. neration 


* HPOAOT. MEATOMENH, 
" e ar, KAEIQ, 
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Lett. 17, neration of the Gods be received by us and 
delivered to others: That of Heaven and 

* EARTH were born Ocean and Tethys ; and 

Saturn, and Rhea and their Children. That 

« of Saturn and Rhea ſprang Jupiter and Juno, 

© and the Brother-Deities whom we all know; 

* that when all theſe who either openly circum- 

* volve in Heaven in our fight, or only appear as 

the Gods think proper, were compleated, the 
| great Gop, Parent of the Univerſe, called 
* them together and ſpoke thus.” His Speech 

to the new-created Deities is of higher 

Import than to decide a Queſtion of meer 

Mythology; as you may perhaps hear at a 

fitter Opportunity: this Introduction to it 

plainly ſhews what regard a wiſe and know- 

ing Man thought was due to the eftabli/hed 

Religion; and that the primary Gods of the 

Ancients were not underſtood to be deified 

| Mortals, but Parts of the mighty ſelf- moving 
| Frame created by the firſt Cauſe! : that /uch was 
the Senſe of the Authors of this Doctrine, as 

ſuch it had the Sanction of the Lawgivers, and 

was received by the States of Greece. 

HERE then is the Origin cf a Diſtinction and 
the Reaſon of a Phraſe frequently miſunder- 
ſtood ; the Dii majorum ef minorum Gentium, 
Cods of the greater and leſſer Nations: the 

former were the Gods worthipped by the 
E ; | Egyptians 


Wi i Hermes ine entice, quem ?r:/megifium vocant, alios 
Wt Deos dicit a ſummo DEO fattos, alios ab Hominibus. 
| | Av GusT1N. De C. PD. Lib. VIII. 5. 13. 
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Egyptians, Aſſyrians, Grecians, and other great Lett. 17. 
and wiſe Nations, all agreed in deifying theſe —v—= 


primigenial Parts of the Creation : the latter 
were aſcititious ; or Gods adopted from obſcure 
People among whom their Worſhip had taken 
it's Riſe, Theſe, the Philoſophers and wiſer 
of the Prieſts would not allow to be Gods, 
ſuch as the Theban Hercules, Eſculapius, Caſtor, 
and Pollux, becauſe they had once been Men“. 
The others were the Cabeirim or Mighty Gods 
of the Eaſterns, and the Conſentes, the unani- 
mous or co-operating Gods of the Romans, 
worſhipped over all the World; but whole 
Rites and Myſteries were particularly famous 
in the Iſlands Samotbrace and Lemnos, and at 
Eleuſis in the Neighbourhood of Athens. They 
were originally but 72wo, Heaven and the Sun, the 
only Gods of the Ethiopians, from whom Egypt 
itſelf is ſaid to have drawn both it's Religion and 
Learning: Theſe were worſhipped in Samo- 


thrace, and the Egyptians made them firſt fix, 


then eight, and long afterward twelve, at which 


8 3 number 


* Pelatum eſt in Literis, doctiſſiwum Pontificem Scævolam 
diſputaſſe tria genera tradita Deorum : unum a Poetis, alterum 
a Philoſophis, tertium a Principibus Civitis. Primum genus nu- 
gatoruum dicit eſſe, quod multa de Diis fingantur indigna Se- 
candum, non congruere Civitatibus, quod habeat aliqua ſuper- 
yacua, etiam gue obſit Populis nie : qualia ſunt, non eſſe Deos 
Herculem, Zſculapium, Caſtorem, Pollucem ; proditur enim a 
doctis quod Homines fuerint. 

: Ibid. Lib. IV. F. 27. 
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Lett. 17. number the Dii Cabiri dicti Gods called Cabir; 
or Mighty reſted in moſt Nations. 


Wuo theſe Gods were, and what was the 


Import of their Myiteries you may learn in 
one Sentence from the eloquent Roman already 
mentioned. In his firſt Book of tbe Divine 
Nature, he pretends to decline treating parti- 
cularly or the holy auguſt Eleuſis, whither 


Nations came to be initiated from the utmoſt 


Ends of the Earth; nor will he ſearch Samo- 
race, nor enquire too curiouſly what are the 
Objects of Worſhip hid in Lemnos amid the 
Thickets of a gloomy Wood, to which there 
was no acceſs but in the Silence of Night: 
But he adds, When they are explained, "and 
* their real Import examined, the NATURE 
* of TryinGs (the Univerſe) is rather laid 
* open than the Nature of the Gods v.“ The 
Powers and Parts of the Univerſe were there- 


fore the ancient Cabir or mighty Gods, and 


their mutual Connexions, Operations and Pro- 


ductions were typically repreſented in their 
Myſteries. 


I There is no doubt of this in the polite States; and here 
is a Proof that the tame number prevailed among the fierce 
People, that under the Name of Getes, Goths, Almans, Nor- 

. mans, &c. overran the Weſt. 
Told ern Aeicce god Rinigir 5 
Twelve are the Aeſers to be worſoipped. Op1N's Surname is 
As a, the Afatic; and from him the twelve Gods are called 
Aſas and Aeſars. The Goths were originally Afatic Tartars. 
Evpa ISLAND. Mythol. XIX. 

_ Pretereo Samothraciam, eaque quæ Lemni, nocturno aditu 

occulta coluntur, filveitribus ſepibus denſa ; quibus explicatis ad 


rationemque revocatis,Rs & U MM magis N ar A cognoſcitur quam 
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Myſteries. © As for thoſe, ſays the ſame great Lett. z7. 
„Anchor, who will have the Gods who = 
© (he World adores to be mortal Men taken 
* up to Heaven for their Bravery, Power, or 
© Fame, are they not void of all Religion 
© themſelves. Yet this is the whole Plan of 
© Eubemerus, who preſumes to narrate how 
© the Gods died, and to point out their Places 
of Burial, But by ſo doing, whether does 
© he ſcem to have promoted Religion, or to 
© have ruined it from the Foundation ? 

By great Chance, the Names of four Gods 
of the. Lemnian Myiteries have been preſerved 
to us in a Citation from the Iiſtorian Maſeas, 
Ax IE ROS, AXIOKERS0s, AXiOKERSA and * 
KADMILUs. They ſound very barbarous, and 
have ſufficiently exerciſed the Sagacity of the 
Etymologiſts; their ingenious Conjectures might 
have had better ſucceſs had they more atten- 
tively confidered who the Gods were whole 
Names they were attempting to explain, The 
Knowlege of Things 1s the bett Interpreter of 
Words; and Maajeas has left us a general Hint 
that the firſt is Ceres, the fecond Pluto, the 
third Proſerpine, and the fourth Mercury : but 
by not attending ſufficiently to the Nature 
aſcribed to theſe Deities, Meu of great Genius 
have loſt ſight of the Suhject, and ſtruck quickly 
oft to other Views. . 


94 Tux 
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THE @FOI KABE IOI, Catir-Gods, were 


= originally Egyptian. When Cambyſes the 506 


of Cyrus, was playing the Mad-man at Memphis 
after his Return from the unhappy Ethiopian 
Expedition, lie not only murdered his Brother 
and belt Servants in the Palace, but going 
abroad he broke vp the Tombs of the Dead 
(hallowed Things in Exyyt) and profaned the 
Temples of the greatelt Gods. Among the 
reſt he burſt into the ancient Temple of Vulcan, 
and made himſelf extremely merry with the 
little pizmy Statue of the God: But after that 
he would needs enter the Sacred Shrine of 
the Cabir or Mighty Gods, into which it is 
impious for any Man to ſet his Foot but the 
Plieſt: Here he rot only ſcoffed and blaſ- 
phemed, but likewiſe burnt the Statues of the 
Gods, Theſe, ſays Herodotus, reſemble that 
of Vulcan, © whoſe Children they pretend t1 
(gen.“ The Catbir-Geds therefore are the 
Powers and Produce of Fix E impregnating 


Mother-Earth in the myſterious Work of Ve- 


getation; and in this view their hard Names 
become of eaſy Derivation *. Thefirſt is the 
prolifi 
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prolific Strength or Warmth of the Earth itſelf* ; Lett. 17. 
the ſecond the latent Strength of Grain? of 


Power to expand itſelf by Heat and Moiſture 
the third that genial Warmth exerted* and 
in Action, or the vegetative Life of a growing 
Plant, and the fourth is the Servant, or Creature 
of theſe Gods *, laborious, inventive, and prone 

to Propagation :. | | 
ExPERIENCE ſhews that the greateſt Won- 
ers ceaſe to be ſo when they are frequently 
ſcen. Some of them paſs daily before our 
Eyes 


0 From Y., in H yu. L , in Arabic 22 Roboravit, 
Virtot“ et Potentia imbuit, by tranſlation, Concepit, gravida 
fut, Js Erets Terra: Put as the Ca BIRS came of Vulcan, 
prefer the Chaldee FIN Aaxi, ſuccendit, accendit, calefecit, 
25 the truer Compoſition. The Word runs through the Eaftern 
Laing1:ges. ] xa Bullivit, ferbuit, accendit, commovit, 
expreſung particularly Fermentation. | 

o Fon the ſame and DN Gheres Frumentum. The few 
Frag nents remaining of the Hebrexv afford but narrow Notions : 
14 Sy-zac and Arabic, copious Dialects, extend our Views of 
their p imitive Analogy. In the latter ? Gharas, ſignifies 
to plant, Ty Ghirſo Mucus, or g nerative Slime, (pag. 173.) 
. Kir/o, Dung, and Urine of Cattle, e Ghar!/o, 
the firlt Shoot, or Germ, from whence Aazi-gher/a, Proſerpine ; 
the Derivation of whoſe Greek Name ITEPLESÞONH, fee in 
the Note, on Sanchoniathon below. 

4 The Feminine of the former. 


From Ag. Kadimon or Kadim, Miniſter, Famulus, and 
a) | Ila hon Deus. Kadn-ilos, KAAMIAOE and KAZMI- 
AOL. Mercury, | . 

Supra. page 175. and join to it from Herodotus Ocis 
0: T% K2S£1ewv % Vic PEAITTH, cb Lao ui 211 | 
Texzover, GU w vn die (di vir T8 EPMEN ayaas 
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Lett.17,Eyes without Notice or Reflexion. The Sun 
» tries, the Moon changes, the Stars revolve, in 
the View of thouſands blind to fo auguſt a 
Scene. The Vapours mount, the Rains de- 
ſcend, the Rivers flow, the Tides return un- 
heeded by the Bulk of Mankind : and much 
more unheeded ſpring th' unnumbered Tribes 
of the vegetable Race, except in ſo far as they 
contribute to the Suſtenance or Convenizncy 
of our Lives. We feed upon the Fruits of 
Mother-Earth, without conſidering what ſecret 
vivifying Power renews her Boſom with annual 
Pregnancy: what latent Virtue enables a Seed 
apparently dead to transform itſelf into a thriving 
Plant, or tow'ring Cedar; and what Nymph 
Or Hamadryade animates and feeds the endlef 

_ earth-born Family? 

IT had. perhaps been well, cou'd I have 
introduced the Explication of the Nature of 
theſe hidden Deities, and the Import of their 
enigmatical Names, with ſome ſtriking Cere- 
mony. Cou'd I under Cloud of Night have 
led you trembling through the thick Mazes 


of a wild Wood into a Grotto's Gloom ; and 
there hear a ſolemn Voice pronounce theſe 
fearful Names, ÞAaxi-Erez ! Aaxi-gheres ! 
Aaxi-gherza ! and at every Sound made the 
ſacred Image of the God to paſs tremendous 
before you: Then have invoked the Kapm- 
ELox to ſhew their Operations typified in 


amazing Symbols, Fu might poſſibly . 
fare 
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| fared like a young Convert, turned Votary of Lett. 7. 
the Cabir-Gods, and never forgot their Rites N= 
| while you lived. | 

AND now, my Friend, I ſuppoſe with your 
Aſſent I may venture to aſſert it to be a 
common Miſtake, that Mythology belongs 
only to Poe Ts; or to Poets preciſely as ſuch, 
I mean Makers or Compoſers of Verſe. They 
have long, it is true, monopolized the Muſes, 
as if they favoured none of the Sons of Science 
but themſelves ; and along with that Encroach- 
ment they have appropriated their Method of 
inſtructing by Fable and Allegory: But anciently 
it was not ſo: the inſpiring Muſe confined not 
her Influence: the Poet was not her ſole Fa- 
vorite: no, nor ever ſo much as when he 
was a real Philoſopher. FagLE was the 
firſt Garb in which Wiſaom appeared; and 
was fo far from being peculiar to the Sing- 
ſong Tribe, that the Fathers of Science both 
Civil and Sacred adopted it as the beſt of 
Means both to teach and perſuade. What 
Branch of Knowledge but has borrowed aſſiſt- 
ance from this mimic Power ? What Piece of 
abſtract Speculation has ſhe not coloured with 
Imagery, or what practical Precept has ſhe not 
enforced with Examples? Even in Converſa- 
tion and Buſineſs, to what do we more. com- 
monly allude than to Esop's Cock, or his 
Fox, or his Dog deceived with his own Sha- 


dow? When a corrupt Refident lately meant 
to 
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Lett.17. to delude his Country, and fell her to the 
common Enemy, he repreſented the ſole Means 


of her Safety, her Union with Great-Br:- 


tain, as hunting with the Lion who wou'd 


afterwards devour her*. Often, indeed, have 
Politics borrowed the Dreſs and Language of 

Fable; a Language in which you can ſay with- 
out Offence a thouſand tickliſh Things not elſe 
to be mentioned: Things that would wound 
a tender Ear, and ſhock a darling Paſſion if 
nakedly told, glide gently down, like a bitter 
Pill in a mild Vehicle, when wrapt in a ſoothing 
Tale. Witneſs in Sacred Writ, the Story of 
Nathan, of the Widow of Tecoa, and to keep 
near the ſame Country, witneſs the inexhauſted 


Pireay; whoſe fertile Fancy has painted the 


Courts of the Ea/?, and exemplified the Fate 
of Favourites in a thouſand Tales, fitted to every 
Maxim of State. 

WovLD you have a ſmall Taſte of this 
political Mythology ? Here it is; a Sketch 
from a ſuperior Genius, equally capable of ex- 
celling in other Parts of Science, as he does 
in his own Profeſſion. WHEN Jupiter firſt 
© heard of the Death of his Son Sarpedon, in 
© the Rage of Grief he called Mercury, the 
Meſſenger of the Gods, and gave him Orders 
* to go inſtantly to the Fazes, and bring from 
* them the ſtrong Box in which the eternal 


a 


| © Decrees were laid up. Mercury obeyed 


| | Went 
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« ſay to make them obtemperate the Will of 
© Fove. The Siſters ſmiled, and told him, 
© that the other End of the golden Chain, 
which ſecured the Box with the unalterable | 
© Decrees, was ſo fixed to the Throne of Fove, 
© that were it to be unfaſtened, his Maſter's 
«© Seat itſelf might tremble. This elegant 
Apologue is capable of a ſublime Application : 
but in meer human Affairs, were a Prince 
about to ſap the Foundations of his own 
Grandeur, or a Miniſter about to diſconcert 
the Meaſures, or deſtroy the Men that kept 
him in play, cou'd there be any thing more 
appoſite than to tell the Anſwer of the Fates 
to almighty Jove ? 

BuT though there be no Science unadorned 
by Allegory, it is in TyEoLoGyY that it tri- 
umphs and fits upon it's Throne : that Method, 
I mean, of teaching by Types, Alluſions and 
Parables, ſo common in the Eaf, and with 
which all their Compoſitions, ſacred and civil, 
ſo much abound. Yet it Y a ſtrong Phraſe 
uſed by a learned Prelate, That the Fables 
* which were protane 1 in other oriental Nations 
were ſanctiied in SYRIA, and confirmed 
* by the Authority of Ged himſelf :” Not 
meaning, to be ſure, the myſterious Tales or 
religious Doctrines of the neighbouring Nations, 


A 


| Exyptians, Phentcians, or Arabs to have 3 


* 


went to the fatal Siſters, and omitted nothing Lett. 17. 
2 wiſe and well inſtructed Miniſter cou d. 


2 


SE 6 t 


1 r 
NP the Method of in rudting by Fable was em- 
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-.adopted and ſanctified in Palęſtine; but that 


ployed by the Heaven: inſpired Pen-men in 
the Land of Promiſe, as well as by the Prieſts 
in Egypt and the Magi of the Eaſt * : and in 
effect, ſome of the greateſt Divines in all Ages 
have been the moſt eminent Type-makers. 
A Prophet can ſcarce open his Mouth but in 
Figure and Alluſion; and the greateſt Wiſdom 
is frequently couched in the darkeſt Sayings, 
Origen, Philo, and Tertullian, Men of warm 
Fancies, if they be not the greateſt Type- 
makers, are the greateſt T 'pe-finders in Anti- 
quity; and accordingly it was, and ſtill is, a 

principal Part of ſacred Inſtruction, Ly 
knowing and modeſt Jeu, to ſearch into the 
myſtical Expolition of the Law, and parabo- 
* /ical Hiſtories, not to be underſtood according 
to the Letter, but ina figurative Senſe, with 


deſign to inſtruct us in ſome uſeful Precept 


* of Morality, according to the known Practice 
of the Oriental. Another learned Man 
of the fame Nation, but converted to Chri- 
tanity, declares the allegorical Meaning to 

de highly neceſſary for preſerving the Pu- 
rity of our Religion; which moſt certainly 
wou'd be infected with Judaiſin, if we kept 
irrictly to the Letter. We fhou'd be ob- 

* liged, 


5 Quas Parabolas in Nationibus de quibus diſſerui profanas 
modo vidiſti, eæ Sanctiores factæ ſunt in , et Dei ipſius 


_ zaithoritate roborate. 
P. D. Hur. De Orig. Fab. Romanens. 
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© lied, he ſays, to re-eſtabliſh Circumciſion, Lett. 17. 
© renew the Sacrifices and Burnt-Offerings, "Va 
© and reſtore the whole Train of the legal 


© Ceremonies. Nor cou'd we without the 
© myſtical Meaning, well anſwer the Enemies 
of the Law and the Prophets, when they 
* aſk in deriſion, Why ever God laid ſuch 


© abſurd Commands upon Men as to cut their 


* Fore-ſkins, kill a Lamb, or conſecrate a red 
* Heifer ?* But does not the knowing Convert 
go too far in favour of Allegory, when he 


concludes * that the Laws of Sparta or Athens 


* would appear more reaſonable than the Fewr/h 
* taken without their myſtical Meaning, and 
« it's Explication “?“ 

We are indeed told, that Truth, . 
Truth, in ſacred Matters, is like the Sun in his 
Brightneſs, which mortal Eye cannot ſtedfaſtly 


view, without being dazz led: but Allegory, the 
Picture or Semblance of Truth, is compared 
to the Iris, the reflected Tmage of the Sun, 


which we behold with Wonder, and gaze on 
with Eaſe. She is faid to be the Daughter 
of Thaumantias, or Child of Admiration ; a 
Paſſion when mixed with Delight the moſt 
attractive and commanding in the human Breaſt. 
The Mind therefore, fays a pious Philoſopher, 
attaches itſelf with higher Satisfaction to the 
Rain-Bow of FABLE, than to the reſplendent 
Sun of fimple Txvrk. 


CERTAIN 
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Lett. 17. CERTAIN it is, that our Sight turns too 
familiar with Objects it can command, and 


with which it is daily converiant. They 


loſe their Dignity by degrees, and ſtrip them. 
ſelves of the ſtriking awful Appearance they 


formerly wore, * The ſacred Horror of 1 
© holy Cavern, ſays an admired Italian, a reli. 


* gious Darkneſs, a devout myſterious Dim. | 


* neſs, or dubious Confine of Night and Day, 
produce incredible Reverence in the Wor- 
* ſhipper, and inhance the cloudy Majeſty of 
© the half- ſeen Object.“ But how ſhall we 
underſtand what that eloquent Author imme. 
diately ſubjoins, when he firſt defiies us to 
reverence Truth, and then aſks, What other 
Religion in the World profeſſes more openly 
to walk in the dark than our own? Does 
not Gop, continues he, make his Abode in 
the reſplendent Abyis af inacceſſible Light !— 
and though he be ſaid, © to have made Dark- 
© neſs his hiding Place,” does he not for all 
that dwell in the pureſt Splendor ; which being 


too dazzling an Object for the human Eye, is 


therefore held forth to us under the Name 
of Darkneſs? Is not Faith, which flows from 
him, an obſcure myſtical Revelation —— it's 
Inſtruments, meer Symbols, it's Oracles the 
Prophet's full of a thouſand Adventures that 
have all the Appearance of Type and Allegory*? 
It is far out of my way to anſwer the 


Queſtions: x 


7M AocosT. MascarpDi Diſcorſi morali Parte I. 
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Queſtions: but whatever Difficulties they might Lett. 17; 
raiſe in Taly, I am inclined to believe, that“ 
a Proteſtant who throughly underſtands his owri 
Principle, is the fitteſt to remove them; 

80 far however, we may ſafely aſſent to this 
learned Writer, that the End of facred Allegory | 
was the Inſtruction of Mankind, which it 
- obtained by two natural Effects of it's Influence 

on their Minds : Firſt it impreſs'd them with 
an Awe of Religion, by the Majeſty and Ob- 
ſcurity of the allegorical Meanings: and next 
enforced the Precepts of Virtue, and under 
cover of pious Rites recommended the Practice 
of them to the People. How juſtly the 
Opinion may be founded I pretend not to 
determine; but it has been long believed * That 
the Divinity loved to be veiled; and that 
* it's myſterious Subſtance diſdained to be 
* convey'd in plain Words into pollated Ears. 
Numenius, the celebrated Pythagorean, having 
through I don't know what Caprice, undertaken 
2 to publiſh an Explication of the Eleufman My- 
5 ſteries, had proceeded but a little way in his 
7 Work, when ſome Goddeſſes appearing to him 
ina Dream, ſhew'd themſelves ſtanding naked; 
in an indecent Poſture and infamous Place. 
From thence they chid him bitterly for his 
Attempt to divulge their Myſteries, as if there- 
buy he had proftituted their Honour. For 
= the lame Reaſon 4 was baniſhed from 
T Auen, 
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Lett. 17. Cx RTAIN it is, that our Sight turns too 
&YV familiar with Objects it can command, and 
with which it is daily converſant, They 
loſe their Dignity by degrees, and firip them- 
ſelves of the ſtriking awful Appearance they 
formerly wore; * The: ſacred Horror of a 
, holy Cavern, ſays an admired Italian, a reli- 
© gious Darkneſs, a devout myſterious Dim. 
© neſs, or dubious Confine of N ight and Day, 
© produce incredible Reverence in the Wor- 
| © ſhipper, and inhance the cloudy Majeſty of 
| © the hatf-ſcen Object.“ But how ſhall we 
- underſtand what that eloquent Author imme- 
diately ſubjoins, when he firſt defies us to 
reverence Truth, and then aſks, What other 
Religion in the World profeſſes more openly 
to walk in the dark than our own? Does 
not Gop, continues he, make his Abode in 
| the reſplendent Abyſs of 7nacceyible Light ?— 
| and though he be ſaid, © to have made Dark- 
| _ © neſs his hiding Place, does he not for all 
that dwell in the pureſt Splendor ; which being 
+... too daz ling an Object for the human Eye, is 
therefore held forth to us under the Name 
of Darkneſs ? Is not Faith, which flows from 
| him, an obſcure myſtical Revelation it's 
| Inſtruments, meer Symbols, it's Oracles the 
| . Prophet's full of a thouſand Adventures that 
| haveall the Appearance of Type and Allegory * ? 
. It is far out of my way to anſwer theſe 


Queſtions: : 
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Queſtions: but whatever Difficulties they might Lett. 17s 
raiſe in Taly, I am inclined to believe, that © 
a Proteſtant who throughly underſtands his own 
Principle, is the fitteſt to remove them. 

80 far however, we may ſafely aſſent to this 
learned Writer, that the End of facred Allegory 
was the Inſtruction of Mankind, while it 

- obtained by two natural Effects of it's Influence 
on their Minds : Firſt it impreſs'd them with 
an Awe of Religion, by the Majeſty and Ob- 
ſcurity of the allegorical Meanings : and next 
enforced the Precepts of Virtue, and under 
cover of pious Rites recommended the Practice 
of them to the People. How juſtly the 
Opinion may be founded I pretend not to 
determine; but it has been long believed * That 
the Divinity loved to be veiled; and that 
it's myſterious Subſtance diſdained to be 
* convey'd in plain Words into polluted Ears. 
Numenius, the celebrated Pythagorean, having 
through I don't know what Caprice, undertakeri 
to publiſh an Explication of the Eleufman My- 
ſteries, had proceeded but a little way in his 
Work, when ſome Goddeſſes appearing to him 
in a Dream, ſhew'd themſelves ſtanding naked, 
in an indecent Poſture and infamous Place. 
From thence they chid him bitterly for his 
3 to divulge their Myſteries, as if there- 
oY he had proſtituted their Honour, For 

lame Reaſon Diagoras was baniſhed from 
T Athens, 
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Lett. 17. A. "Ke and a Price ſet upon his Head ; 1 

.. Attilius the Duumvir was condemned a8 
a Parricide by the Roman Senate for having 
only employ'd a common Clerk to copy over the 
Sibylline Verſes, In ſuch a Temper, and under 
ſuch Impreſſions, Men wou'd naturally fall to 
allegorize ; that is, to hide their Conceptions of 
divine Things under Coverings and Symbolsg 
and accordingly the Countries where Allegory 
was moſt cultivated have been the moſt cele- 
brated for their Religion. 

EGYPT above all the reſt, the Mother- 
Land of Myſteries is ſaid to have hatched the 
better Part of the Rites that prevail over the 
World. It is a frightful Thing, ſays an emi- 
© nent Divine, to conſider their immenſe Di- 
© verſity. Yet they all agree in many Points; 

: they have almoſt all the ſame Principles 
© and Foundation; they agree in Pei, pro- 
© ceed by the ſame Steps, and keep even Pace 
with one another: nor is it any wonder, 
« fince they all took Birth in the ſame Coun- 
« try and Clime ; all of them invent and fur- 
* niſh Miracles, Prodigies, Oracles, folemn My- 
© ſteries, holy Prophets, facred Feſtivals, certain 
© Articles of Faith and Creeds neceſſary for 
© Salvation v. It is for this Reaſon that the 
firſt Poets, Maſters in Allegory, Linus,” Or- 
pheus and Muſeus, all inſtructed in Egypt, 


Were 
y P. Cuanzon de la Sageſſe. Liv. II. Ch. V. Page 35 1. 
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were called Theologues *; and that ſuch. highLect.r; 17. 


Merit is aſcribed to them in taming and ci- 
vilizing rude Mankind*. Their Method. of 


doing it by Parables and enigmatical Fictions 


they learned, if we may believe a Father of 
the Church, from the Fewiſh Propbets; nay 
and many of their mythological Tales tend to 
typify the Attributes and Actions of the true 
God according to the ſame Author . What 
ever be in that Aſſertion, great was the Ve- 
neration anciently paid to theſe Sages; and little 
leſs to their Succeſſors. It was ſaid of Hom ER, 
for inſtance, that as a Poet; he had in a 
+ manner formed and di ſeiplined barbarous 
© Greece ; that for Inſtruction in the Manage- 
© ment of all human Affairs he deſerved to 
be taken up and got by Heart; and in a 
« word; that it wou'd be the Heighth of Wiſ- 
dom to model one's whole Life and Conver- 
© ſation upon this divine Poet: And. ta- 
Ling\ all theſe venerable Bards together, they 
1 * were 


* Extiterunt poetæ qui etiam Tu oiοοσi dicerentur, uoniam 
de Diis carmina faciebant; ex quorum numero fuiſſe * ntur 


Orpheus, Muſeus, Linus. 
Avcusri. * C. D. 


« Vivendi rationem quam moralem civilemque-. Sapientiam 
licet appellare, primi omnium mortalium priſci Po TAE in- 


dagaverunt. 
Par xi lus de Regno. Lib 1. Tit. 2. 


* CLEMENS of Alexandria. 
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Lett. 17. were generally allowed to be the Fathers as 
it were of Wiſdom, and Leaders in the Way 

of Knowlege. Their allegorical Art was 
adopted into every Part of Life, and every 
Science was treated in Metaphor and Allufion. 
The firſt Hiſtorians, as well as the firſt Phi- 
laſophers, were Mythographers or Writers of 
Fables ©. After what you have heard, I ſuppoſe 
the laſt may be pretty intelligible; but how 
is it poſſible to tranſmit real Hiſtory in a 
Fiction? It is, I muſt acknowlege, a little 
ſtrange; but read Homer's Account of the 
Wall raiſed by the Greeks round their Ships 
and Camp, and particularly the Deſtruction 
of it by Neptune and Apollo, (the Sea and the 
Sun) after their Departure, and you will ſee 
an elegant Conjunction of Fact and Fable. But 
there are two curious Inſtances of this Method 
of Narration in the moſt natural Author that 

: ever wrote, and in the plaineſt of his Writ- 
| ings ; that wond'rous Journal of Cyrus's 

Expedition againſt his Brother, kept by Xx- 
 NOPHON; the moſt delightful inſtructive Re- 

cord that ever preſerved Virtue from Oblivion. 
| | AFTER the firſt Repulſe which that hand- 
ful of hardy Greeks had given the perfidious 
| Perſian, hey marched to the Banks of the 
Tigris. Here, 13 their General and Hiſto- 
© rian, 
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the Medes. It's Wall was twenty- five Foot 
thick, an hundred high, and two Paraſangs 
in Circumference, built of B:ick with a 
Stone-Foundation of twenty Foot. This City 
was beſieged by the King of Perſia, when 
he drove out the Medes; but it was not in 
his power to take it, until the Su x covered 
bimſe!f with a Cloud, and keft under Dark. 
neſt, until the Inhabitants failed, and then 
it was taken. 
From thence the Army made one March 
of fix Paraſangs to a vaſt Wall ſurrounding a 
waſte City, by name Me/pz/a, formerly inha- 
bited by the Medes: The Founda ion of hewn ' 
Stone finely ſtreaked, fifty Foot thick and fifty 
Foot high, upon which ſtood a brick Wall of 
the ame thickneſs, and a hundred Foot high, 
fix Paraſangs in Circumference. © Hither the 
© Median Queen is ſaid to have fled when the 
Medes were deprived of the Empire by 
© the Perfians; whoſe King laid Siege to it 
© but could neither take it by Storm, ner 
* through Length of Time, until Jv n 
© thunder-ſtruck the Inhabitants, and then it 
© was taken.. ; 
Tursz two improbable Fales look quits 
foreign and diſſimilar as they ſtand interwove in 
the plain perſuaſive Narration of that memorable 
Retreat; and evidently bear the Aſiatie alle- 
2 gricat 
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rian, we came to a great City, deſerted and “Lett. 17. 
waſte, called Lariſſa, formerly inhabited by —v— 
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rai gorical Stamp both in their Turn and Ex- 
| preſſion. The Ea/terns to this day tell all 


grand Tranſactions mythologically ; and are fo 
accuſtomed to the figurative Stile, that it enters 
even into common Life. XenoPHON in his 
Paſſage through Aſia, has picked up theſe 
Traditions from the People of the Country, 
and inſerted them into his Journal juſt. as he 
received them: I ſuppoſe that , one of theſe 
Towns has been taken either while the Inha- 
kitatiiz were under Conſternation during an 
Eclipſe of the Sun, or from ſome thick Vapour 
raiſed by the Stagnation of the Canals drawn 
from the. River; and the o/ her during their 
Amazement at the Thunder's burſting juſt over 
their City. — 5 

Wray Prices andLEGISLATION, 
priginally conjoined in one and the ſame Perſon, 


came in a few Generations. to be ſeparated into 


three different Characters ®, The Philo ofopher 
and- Legiſlator ſtuck long together, and were 
never throughly disjoined; but Poetry which at 
firſt had been only a Servant to the other 


two, came quickly to forget her Station; to ſet up 


for her ſelf, and take looſe Flights, which ſhocked 
the Philoſopher's Reaſon and the Lawgiver's Mo- 
rality. Hence the early Grudge between the Pro- 
feſſions *;; Wit and, Wiſdom at variance; and, in 
ſame: States, wo ww to reſtriet Mufic and re- 
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gulate Poetry. But except ina very few, the BardLett. 17 
for the moſt part got the better: His ainazing >> 


Tales, Eis harmonious Numbers, his ſeerning: 
danctity and Pretences to Inſpiration, gave him a. 
great Aſcendant over his Competitors.. He ſpoke 
to the Paſſions; and touch'd the weak Sides of 
Mankind, and could not fail to become pepular. f 
The Priefts quickly ſaw it, ſtruck wiſely in, 
| joined Intereſts with the Poet, grafted their 
Rites upon his Verſe; and ſecured his Reputation 
with their own Eſtabliſhment: He celebrated 
their Temples; they recommended his Tales. 
He aſſured the Multitude that every conſecrated 
Place was a School of Piety; they explained 
every Allegory into a Leſſon of ſome Virtue, 
or Cure of ſome Malady of the human Mind. 
No Man, they ſaid, cou'd ever hear the dread- 
ful Puniſhments deſcribed, that await thoſe who. 
tränſgreſs the Laws of Religion and Humanity, 
without feeling ſome Impteſſions of the Aue 
they are calculated to raiſe : That Lycaon, for 
inſtance, was transformed into a Wolf, anck 
others changed into Trees, Birds, Stones, or 
condemned to diſmal Tortures below, or pu- 
.niſhed in their own Perſons, or in their wretched 
Pofterity, But whoever ſoundly believes them 
(as the'Bulk of Mankind once did) will: be 
throughly ſhaken; and fo terriied while the 
Impreſſion laſts, as either to abſtain. from ſuch 
like Crimes, or at leaſt have recourſe to thoſe 


who are imagined to have Power from the: 
1 8 9 
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Lett.17.Gods to abſolve them. In ſhort, continued 
the Prieſts, Nothing fo efficacious to ſooth a 
| | diſturbed Conſcience, to rowze a dejected or 
| curb a haughty Spirit, as a pleaſing Rite or re- 
ligious Allegory. Our ſecret Luſtrations, our 
ſolemn Proceſſions and facred My-ſteries are 
ſo many ſovereign Charms to allay the Storm 
of the human Breaſt: They give a looſe to 
ſome of them which muſt be evaporated either 
this or a worſe way, and calm others through 
a kindly Perſuaſion. of the Good-will of the 
Gods being procured by their Performance. 
Our public Feaſts where Dancing and Exer- 
| ciſe is uſed are of the firſt Sort; ſuch as the 
| „ Progreſs of Cybele, the Siſtrums of J, and 
[ above them all, the Ladies Delight, the Pro- 
1 ceſſions of Bacchus *: Returned from 2he/e, 
U tha 
ö 
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7 232 Phyſician, in his Treatiſe of the Tarantula 
fays, though there be many really bit by that venomous Spider, 
yet the Women, (by far the greater number of the Patients) 
frequently counterfcit the Diſtemper by feigning it's uſual Symp- 
toms, For when they fall into any Languithment, either through 
Misfortunes, unſucceſsful Love, or Ailments peculiar to the Sex, 
the laſting Grief brought on them by ſuch Accidents degene- 
| rates into Melancho'ly and Deſpair. This is fed partly by 
£ their Solitude, living like Nuns, and forbid the Converſation of 
Men be it ever ſo innocent; and chiefly by the ſul:ry Climate, 
(Calabria) hot nouriſhing Food, their own aduſt Conſtitution, 
| Idleneſs, and ſuch like. In this gloomy State, nothing delights 
'F and refreſhes them ſo much as Mufic and Dancing : And to 
have their Fill of it, which is alone allowed to thoſe ſtung. 
by the Tarentula, they ſay they are bit; and their Paleneſs, 
Dejection, Difficulty of Breathing, Palpitations, and perverted 
Imagination, like a Delirium, give a Colour to the Cheat. 
This is ſo common in the South of our Country (raly chat 
theſe violent Dancings, ſo highly delightful to the Women, are 
turned into a Proverb, and called : Carnevaletto delle Donne, 


the Ladies little Carnaval. 
| : G. Bactivi. Dil. VI. de Tarant. 
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the weary Worſhipper, being at a proper Pitch Lett. 17. 
for ordinary Life, can afford to fit quietly down 


at home, and mind his private Affairs. But 
if upon any Diſaſter, the Mind be ſeiged with 
brown- eyed Melancholly ; if evil Omens, or 
long Solitude bring Dejection and Gloom, then 
a ſecret Sacrifice, an Exxpration, or other holy 
Ceremony is the Cure: after it's pious Perfor- 
mance the Cloud is diſpelled, the Gloom gives 
way, and the happy Devotee, now ſatisfied 
with himſelf, and in good Terms with the 
Gods, ſees every thing look gay ; the World 
ſmiles; his Heart is full of the ſweeteſt Hopes, 
and all about him partake of his Good- nature 


and Affability: So powerful is the Virtue df 


our ſacred Inſtitutions! But if upon a Repe- 
tition of theſe Rites at proper Intervals, that 
Serenity of Mind be procured which makes 
the Happineſs of Life, muſt it not be _— | 

leged that their Authors were wiſe, and Priends 
to Mankind? | 
Sven was the Language of the facred Order ; 
among the Ancients. The Poets, frequently 
moved by internal Impulſe, gave their cor- 
dial Aﬀent; and even the Philoſophers partly - 
approved the ſame Doctrine. The old thought- 
ful HERacL1Tvs called all holy Rites AK Ea, 
CuREs: And a later Sage, and zealous Diſciple 
of the TI, gives us this Detail of their 
Reaſons. * Some of the Rites, ſays he, that 
* are 9 * in the Temples "= a 

| et 
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Lett. 15. ſecret and ineffable * Cauſe of their Inſtitu- 


: — tion: Gthers have been conſecrated to the 


© Gods: as their peculiar Symbols from the Be- 
ginning of Time: Others repreſent them in 
£ different Aſpects (as genial NaTuURE has 
© expreſſed-invilible Proportions in viſible Forms.) 
© Others: are meant as Marks of Honour, and 
aim at ſome certain Reſemblance or Attri- 
bute of the Superior Nature. The ond 
© Claſs have been framed for our Good, 
© order. to deliver us from diſorderly Paſſions, 
© or to rid us of other Diſtempers to which 
© we- poor Mortals are obnoxious.” In conſe- 
quence of theſe Principles he explains the ſtrange, 
and moſt ſhocking Inſtance of their Rites, the 
Conſecration of the Phallus, into an Emblen 
of the Pow ER of Generation, whoſe pro- 
* lifie Virtue is thereby invoked to impregnate 
the Univerſe; for which reaſon that Cere- 
mony is for the moſt Part performed in 
the Spring, when the whole World 8 
© kind of Regeneration from the Gods.“ 
for the obſcene Forms of Spcech thought to be 
indiſpenſable Parts of the Service; they are 
Remedies, or rather Antidotes againſt impure 
Faſſions—. All our Affections, he ſays, 
DEE. 8 like 


e „Strbssxriorvn originem illam miki 1 in EY pro- 
ferre fas eſt. non quæ ad arcanam Divinitatis naturam refertur. 
ſed que. aut fabuloſis admixta diſſeritur, aut a-phyſicis in vuls. 
nus aperitur: nam oceultas et manantes ex Me RAI Vert fonte 
rationes he in ipſis quidem , Sacris ennarrare permittitur ; ſed ſi 
8 * —— continere intra conſcientiam tectas „ 

| 5 Macros. n — 5. 7 
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like a ſtemmed Torrent, grow. more OS. 17, 
the more they are reſtrained ; But when they 


* are. gently. indulged, and permitted made- 
* rately. to exert their native Powers, they 
care quickly ſatisfied ; after that, being ſoothed 
* by a ſort of Charm, they yield to Perſuaſion, 
© that wou'd, have ſtormed at Violenas. Thus 
© as. we. come: to. reſtrain our own, Paſſion, by 
© ſeeing the Rage of ather Men, and it's dif-- 
* mal Effects repreſented upon, the Stage, in the. 
# fame manner. by: ſeeing, ohſcene Sights in. the, 
* Temples, and. hearing obſcene Words, we: 
care delivered from the Miſery inſeparable 
* from the Actions. 

WHETHER this. might not ſometimes, be. 
true, I ſhall not at preſent enquire. That it. 
was frequently - otherwiſe I am very certain; 
and therefore perfectly agree in Opinion with 
one. of the wiſeſt and moſt. earned Writers of 
Antiquity s, when after a high Commendation. 
of the reformed Roman Rites, he deſires that 
no body wou'd ſuppoſe him to be. ignorant of: 
the Uſe of the Grecian Fables, Some of them, 
he knows, explain the Works of Nature in 
gloomy myſterious Initiations; others are com- 
poſed to comfort unhappy Men under Affliction; 
others to relieve us under Trouble. of. Mind, 
to rid us of Terrors and purge off black Opi- 
nions ; and others for various laudable Purpoſes. 
; But 
© f TAMBAIX, BIB. T. 63 «. 

* AIONYE, AAIKAP, Axe. 816. *. 
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Lett.17.But, ſays he, tho' I be as much appriſed of this 
as any Man, yet I would incline to uſe 
them cautiouſly, and rather approve the Roman 
Theology: For I conſider that the Advantages 
to be reaped from the Grecian Legends are 
but ſmall, and confined to the few who have 
been at Pains to enquire into their Origin : 
Now there are not very many who are well 
inſtructed in this fort of Philoſophy ; while 
the rude unthinking Multitude commonly 
underſtand thefe mythical Narrations in the 
worſt Senſe ; and fall into one of two Evils: 
Either an utter Contempt of Gods immerſed 
in fuch Miſery; or into an opinion that they 
need abſtain from nothing baſe or unlawful, 
ſince they have the Gods themſelves for their 


Patterns. 
You ſee he allows the Grecian 4 legories 


to contain a real, Philoſophy; and that thoſe 
who are capable of enquiring into their Ori- 
gin may be highly profited both in Specu- 
lat ion and Practice. In the former they unfold 
the Myſteries of Nature; in the latter they 
afford infinite Materials to moralize? A well- 
diſpoſed Perſon may there find ſomething fitted 
to every Condition in Life. Wou'd we live 
_ contented with our Lot, and not aim at higher 
things than are conſiſtent with Mortality? Let 
us recollect the Fate of the Giants that attempted 
to ſcale the Heaven, and the Fall of ambitious 
Bellerophon from his winged Horſe. 
Wovu'd 


hung up before our Eyes, and Niobe weeping 


for her Children till ſhe was turned to a Stone. 


Wou'd we ſooth our Minds under the Vi- 
ciſſitudes of Fortune, and Calamities of Life? 
Let us liſten to the Complaints of Apollo, 
uttered in doleful Strain upon the Banks of 
Anpbyrſſus while he was doomed to feed 
Aimetus Sheep. Lycaon howlihg through the 
Woods, is a loud Warning to the Wicked and 
the Cruel; Ixion for ever rowling on the reſt- 
leſs Wheel, to the Lewd and Lawleſs; and 
Tantalus tortured amid Streams with Thirſt, 
to the Covetous and Inſatiable. On the other 
hand, there is Hercules and the Train of 
Heroes who by Virtue and glorious Deeds have 
obtained Heaven and Immortality : or if you 
aſpire not ſo high, the Elyſan Fields and Groves, 
the Abodes of the Bleſſed, ſtand open to the 
Pious, and to thoſe on 


Qui ſui memores alios feckre merendb. 


THESE are ſome of the trite and obvious 
Leſſons to be learned from Mythology: What 
an Inſtructreſs then muſt this creative Faculty 
prove, when employed by a maſterly Hand to 

paint the Charms of Virtue, and Deformity of 
Vice? To trace their ſeveral Sources, pull off 
their Diſguiſes, and point out their Tendencies 
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| Wov'p we guard againſt Pride and an un Lett.17. 
bridled Tongue? There is wretched Marſfyas —V—= 


throy gh 
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— chrough all the Windings of the human Heart? 


Form to yourſelf the Idea of a monſtrous many- 
headed Beaſt: Nay, ſhrink not from the Sa- 

vage; he i is nearer a-kin to us. than we are 

aware. Imagine ſome of theſe Heads to be of 
tame, and others of wild Animals; which ſhoot 
forth all around the Creature by turns, and 
germinate at it's pleaſure, With this Beaſt | 
Imagine the Nature and Genius of other 
tu Animals to be compounded, that of a Lion, 
and that of a Man, ſo as to make only one 
Creature of all the three, but in whoſe Con- 
ſtitution the multifarious Monſter ſhall pre- 
domine, then the Lion, and leaſt of all the 
Man. Conceive it to be ſo veſted with the 
human Figure, that to thoſe who cannot ſee 
within it, but only view the Out-fide; it ſhall 
appear to be ane ſingle Animal, and that 4 
real Man, Then imagine it allowed to act 
according to the ſeveral inward Springs of it's 
heterogeneous Frame; and after that, think 
coolly with yourſelf, what Management would 
be moſt conducive to it's real Happineſs — F 
Whether to feed and cheriſh the various Beaſt, 
to nouriſh the Lion, and ſtarve the Man, ſo 
as he ſhou'd be dragged whither fo ever the 
other pleaſed ; while they are fighting, bitin 87 


and devouring one another, or to keep the 


Monſter at under; to tame the Lion, and 
cheriſh the human Creature? In plainer Terms, 


Whether it be better to indulge the Inſtincts 


of 
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of an Ape, a Hog, a Fox, or Goat, and Lett.+7, | 


Lion-like to tear whatever oppoſes them; or 
to curb theſe ſprouting Motions, and act Uhe 
a 'Man?—to temper the native Fierceneſs 
our Make with the mild Principle of Hurna- 
nity 3 ; and chaſten our apifh animal Inclina- 
tions with the Majeſty and Decency of a. ſu- 
perier Nature? 

PRO STE Us is faid by thoſe who wou'd 
deduce all Fable from Hflory, to repreſent the 
various Enfigns uſed by the Kings of Egypt. 
Plato laughing, makes him an Emblem of 


the quackiſh Sophiſts, Lucian of the Players, 


Euftathius of F latterers, Caſſiodorus of Traitors, 


end St. Auſtin, which is the neareſt, of Truth; 


for the real Allegory of Proteus is of deep 
philoſophical Import: But the immenſe Diver- 
fi'y of the human Heart, the Viciſſitudes in 
it of Virtue and Vice, the Succeſſions of wa- 


vering Thought, the Storms of Paſſion, Con- 


traſts of Deſire, and Change of Purſuits, make 
it, if not a true, at leaſt a happy Application, to 
call it a perfect Proteus; now Fire, now Water, 
then a lifeleſs Lump; by and by a Lion; then 
a Bull, a Snake, or any Animal whoſe Inſtin& 
and Affections it pleaſes to aſſume i. 

I Isõ thus that Fable takes the Harſnhneſs from 
dry Philoſophy, and by mixing its Precepts 
wih Imagery makes them not only eaſy to 
apprehend, 


„ NATON, Nour! 
3 Acosr. Marra gn. Part, I, Dic. 2. 
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| | | ak 17. apprehend, but their Impreſſions both agreeable 
| Sw — and hſting. For no Meaſure of Verſe, no 
Strength of Figures, no Pomp of Language, 
W | nor Art of Compoſition has ſuch an infinua- 
[| ting Influence upon a young Mind as a well. 
8 fold wund rous Tale, | 
| | AFTER all; what ſhou'd "WW one of a 
= | Turn, laid down pre on the Bank 
i of a Brook, or ſeated on the Brow of a Clif, 
| commanding the Ocean, and viewing the 
| auguſt Spectacle around him; the Beauty 
and Order of the Heaven, the Oeconomy 
and Concord of the Earth and Sea -; then 
| conſidering the Chain of Cauſes that keep the 
[ mighty Frame ſteady and invariable, what 
ſhou'd hinder him, I fay to liſten attentively 
to a Sage, who ſhou'd approach and tell him; 
Sir! I'll give you the Cle by which to trace 
© theſe latent Powers and ſatisfy your Curioſity, 
The great Foundation of Knowlege is the 
| Principle of Contradiction or Identity; that 
| is to ſay, that a Propoſition cannot be true, 
and falſe at the ſame time; fo that A is A, 
© and cannot be not A, which ſingle Principle 
| | « is ſufficient to demonſtrate all Geometry : 
| © but if you intend to apply it to Nature, 
* you muſt aſſume another Principle, that of 
a ſufficient Reaſon, or that nothing happens 
« without a RE ASON why it happens ſo rather 
© than otherwiſe .. He retires, and another 
advances 
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advances * Sir! it is impoſſible that a Moun- Lett. . 

_ © tain can be without a Valley; that the Whole = 
© ſhould be leſs than a Part; that two and wo 

* ſhould not make four, and that a Thing ſhould 

be and not be at the fame time, To ſuppoſe it 

« otherwiſe would be turning Theology and Re- 

« ligion into Ridicule, an Abſurdity or worſe Con- 

© ſequence than any thing I have mentioned l. 
SuPpPosE after theſe two great Men, and 

great they really were, an old myſterious My- 

thologiſt ſhou'd preſume to ſucceed, and ſing 

or ſay this ancient Tale, That the Goddeſs 

TREMIS * prior to the Formation of the 

© Univerſe had three eternal Daughters, La- 

© chefis, Atropos and Ciotbe, upon whom the 

© ſupreme conſulting Mix p, her Huſband, be- 

* ſtow'd the higheſt Honour, They were 

called the Fa Es, (Lois or Shares parcelling - 

out the World) and had Power irremiſſibly 

to diſtribute Good or Evil to Mortals, I have 

© likewiſe heard, might the Bard ſubjoin, what 

U 


I 
1M. Beanies Ecclairciſſ. 
m Poſſibility of dptitude, the Wife of Joys, to whom ſhe 
bore the Fates. Orpheus ſays to her, 
Hern ye rt yizs Sunlors a 
*Ex goto y#2 riν aun aug ig ie S'a md, 


THov firſt to Mortal: ſacred Rites revealed ſt: 
From Tux the Barſhip paid to every God, 
From Th E their kallawed Myſteries proceed, 


That is to ſay, that the eternal Relations of Things conſidered 
as influencing the Structure and Government of the Worid, 
| were the Source of Religion, or of the Worſhip of theſs ſu- 

perior Pozvers, whoſe Connexions and Operations the Prieits 
endeavoured to imitate in their Rites, and repegſent in their 
Mythology. See Page 51 and the Notes, and Page 88, Note ©, 
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Lett. 17. I do not fo well comprehend, that they were 


the Children of NI r, or of that Dark- 
neſs that preceded the Birth of PAN; that 
they were elder than TIME, and, what I 
better believe, that they preceded even an- 
cient CHAOS, but came to Maturity and 
Power when Pan firſt ſprang from its eternal 
Womb. But wou'd you, Sir! have a more 
intelligible Genealogy, tho' the ſame in Sub- 
ſtance with the firſt and laſt ; the Fates were 
the Daughters of NecrsTyY*: their Ha- 
bitation is the Receſs of a gloomy Cavern, 
* where they live wrapt up in impenetrable 
Darkneſs, but whence they daily fly out in- 
viſible, and govern Heaven and Earth, Gods 
and Men, according to their immutable Pre- 
ſcription.” To which of the three Inſtructors - 


wou'd a Man of Taſte liſten with moſt Plea- 


ſure ? To the laſt, ſay you, without doubt; 
but it wou'd ſtill increaſe, if he condeſcended 


to ſpeak a little plainer. That, my Friend, 


he can never do while he keeps to his Character 
as a Mythologitt : But we ſhall, if you pleaſe, 
call an Interpreter or two, an Ancient and a 


Modern; and after hearing them, you may 


better judge of his abſtruſe Genealogies. 
THERE are, ſays the one, certain eternal 


_ immutable Relations of Things, according to 
which the World was framed, and by which it 


- 18 
A Tycius Delius, older than How FR, (perhaps OL EN the 


Lycian, Apollo's Poet in Delos.) See Paus A v. Arcadic. 


v9 From PLaTo's Timens. 
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is till governed, The Properties of a Triangle hone. 17. 
can never agree to a Sphere, nor thoſe of aa 


Sphere to a Cone. Every Piece of Matter re- 
quites a commenſurate Space, and all Exiſtence 
neceſſarily implies Duration: The ſame Body 
cannot have the Firmneſs of Iron and Fragility 
of Wood, the Conſiſtency of Earth and Fluidity 
of Water. It cannot be crooked, and at the 
ſame time fireight ; heavy and yet light; a 
Circle and yet a Square. Each of theſe Pro- 
perties is an eternal Law, by which Nature does 
and muſt proceed, For the Powers neceſſarily 
reſulting from theſe immutable Relations were 
fo ordered by their great Creator, as by the moſt 
admirable Mechaniſm to govern the Univerſe; 
and preſerve the divine Harmony and Order in 
which it moves: while the apparent natural IIl 
in the World is the ſlight Concomitant of a 
much greater and more general Good. 
Ir is my Opinion, ſays another, that the 
Divine Nature is but one, tho' called by num- 
berleſs Names, according to the ſcveral Opera- 
tions and Productions which are aſcribed to 
God. We call him living, as the Author of 
Life; eternal, as he is from everlaiting to ever- 
laſting ; thundering and etherial, from theſe his 
Operations above; /ruitful, generative and pa- 
ternal, from his Productions below; Saviour 
and Deliverer with the higheſt Propriety; and 
to include all, he is denominated Heavenly and 
cartbly, af er the various Effects of his Power 
U2 | and 
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Lett.17.and Providence, being himſelf the Cavsz of 
all chings.— As to what is called NR CESSIT v, 

I take it to be nothing but his eternal and im- 
movable Eſſence; to which the Fable of her 
Daughters the Parcæ and their fatal Spindle 
plainly points. They are three in number, ac- 

cording to the triple Diviſion of Duration into 

paſt, preſent and to come. Their ever- running 

Thread is partly ſpun and wound up, partly 

juſt drawn out and twiſting, and partly as yet 

on the Diſtaf. Atropos (Irreverſion) the eldeſt, 

ſevers the Pa: Lachefis (Allotment) the ſe- 

cond, lays out the Future: And Chtho (the 

young Spinſter v) is always furniſhing what is 

Preſent : So that the grand Tranſaction of Time 

is not ill repreſented in the Drama of the Fable. 

But, as Plato hath nobly ſaid, all this is no- 

* thing but Gop himſelf, who, according to 

ancient Tradition, having the Beginning, 

* Middle and End of all Beings in his Power, 

keeps one ſtreight ſteady Courſe according to 

* NaTuRE, with his inſeparable Adherent 

© Fuſtice, always ready to avenge the leaſt De- 
* viation from its d:vine Law d. 

AFTER reading this beautiful Solution, me- 
thinks J hear you muttering to yourſelf, © THEMIS 
the Wife of Jove,—Mother of the FaTrs! 

N Poſſibility — 


© 


o There are different Arrangements of the FaTEts ; this 
ſame Author makes Lacheſis over rule Futurity ; and Plato makes 
her Province the Preſent, and Atropos's Futurity : I have fol- 
lowed the Order that beſt ſuited the Subject, and the Import of 

their Names. SE | 
a ANONTM, veel Koop, 
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* Triple Duration, all governed by one all-aiſe, 


0 alli juſt and almighty NaTurE! Glorious 


comprehenſive View, if that be indeed the 
Meaning of the Tale, and we be ſecure from 
Illuſion in the Application! I well know you 
are not eaſily ſatisfied; and in the preſent Caſe 


there is but one Way to obtain Satisfaction; that 


is to know the real Sentiments of the great 
Maſters of Life and Philoſophy ; 3 who thought 


for themſelves, at the ſame time that thev were 


comparing the Opinions of all their N eighbours, 


and particularly ſearching into the Treaſures of 
the Eaſt; to know, I ſay, their real Sentiments 


of the Riſe and Government of the World, and 
compare them with the alluſive Tale. But how 
is that Knowledge to be attained? I heſitate 
a little to anſwer the Queſtion : yet muſt 
ingenuouſly tell you, that if you indeed wiſh 
to enter into the Spirit of the early Sages, and. 
view their genuine manly Conceptions of Nature 
and Truth ; if you with to feel their elevated 
Genius, and be truly acquainted both with their 


Head and their Heart, you mu/t of neceſſity be 


Maſter of their LANGUAGE. No Interpreter, 
no Commentator, no Copier can ſave you from. 
this Condition: Were Mercury himſelf to de- 
ſcend at your Prayer, and reſume his ancient 


Office, you wou'd receive at beſt but faint, often. 


falle, often disfigured Ideas from his Inter pre- 


* tation. 


Structure of the Lett. 17 
< World—Source of Worſhip—Three Sifters— x 
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ett 17. tation. What the judicious Cervantes ſays of 
= Poetry, holds equally true of elegant Proſe, and 
indeed more or leis of all kind of Writing; That 

all Attempts to tranflate Verſe into a different 

© Language have always come ſhort of the 

< Beauty of the Original, let ever ſo much La- 

« bour be employ'd, or Abilities ſhewn in the 

* Tranſlation ",” But all Fable is Poetry, and 

the trueſt Species of it is Fable. In this, you 

have often heard, the earlieſt Authors wrote; 

and cven the unfabled Accounts, if I may fo 

ſpeak, of the grand Tranſactions of ancient 
Chaos, and the Riſe of Things, are, in the Opi- 

nion of a knowing Divine, poetically and enig- 
: told. The Reflections, ſays he, that 

are made in ſeveral Parts of the divine Wri- 

* tings upon the Origin of the World and the 

* Formation of the Earth, ſeem to me to be 

« writ in a Stile fomething approaching to the 

* Nature of a prophetical Stile, and to have 
more of a divine Enthuftaſm in them than the 

© ordinary Text of Scripture ; the Expreſſions 

are lofty, and ſometimes abrupt, and often 

* figurative and diſguiſed; as may be particu- 

larly obſerved in that beautiful Speech of Wil- 
dom recorded by Solomon; which is yet fo ob- 
ſcure, that no two Verſions I have met with 
agree in the Tranſlation of that Verſe : —and it 


* commonly 


Todos aquellos que los Libros de Verſo quiſieron bolver en 
otra Lengua — quitaron mucho de ſu natural Valor: que por 
Cuydado que pongan, y Habilidad que mueſtran jamas Yegwan 
al punto que ellos dienen en fu 5 nacimiento. 


D. Quix. Lib. I. 96. 
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Letters concerning Mythology. 


commonly happens ſo in an enthiiſiaſtic or pro- Lett. 17 


phetic Stile, that by reaſon of the Eagerneſs Ny 
© and Trembling of the Fancy, it does not al- 
« ways regularly follow the ſame even Thread of 
< Diſcourſe; but ſtrikes many times upon ſome 
© other Thing that hath Relation to it, or lies 
under or near the ſame View. Is it poſſible, 
do you think, to underſtand the bare Meaning, 
not to mention the Beauty and Spirit of ſuch a 
Way of Writing by Tranſlations? No—nor is it 
in many Caſes poſſible to make any Tranſlation at 
all, without loſing not only the Elegance, but 
half the Senſe ; of which there is ſo pregnant 
an Inſtance in the Author lately quoted, where 
he explains the various Greet Names of Fate, 
that I dare challenge the greateſt Linguiſt in Eu- 
rope to make it perfectly intelligible to a Perſon 
unſkilled in the Original . Plato ſays prettily, 
that a Poet is TPITATOE AIO THE AAHOEILAZ, 
three Removes from Truth, whoſe primary ge- 
auine Eſſence, according to him, is the divine 
Wa the Model of the Creation. The viſible 
U 4 Forms 
g Dr. I's Bua xz v' s Sacred Theory. 
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Nu 675 GH IIEHOMENHN 05 Js 79 due E 
Ti: 979%; waila, 2 Ane e rolg d& re £6004" 2 MOIPAN 
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In the firſt and two laſt Names of FATE, J apprehend the, 
Author to have miſtaken the Etymology. 
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« *t,17 Forms of Things make the firſt Step from it; 
u, Conception: or Ideas of them the ſecond ; and 


the Poet's Allegories, or Figures of theſe Con- 
cepiions, the third. A Tranſlation therefore 
mutt be a Remove turther off; and if he vary'd 
he Figure, which he cannot avoid in Lan- 
zuages of different Genius, he mult be the 0G 
trom Truth. Slight and ſlippery is the Hold 
of her at that Diſtance ; and abſurd the Plan 
of ſearching for her in a Tranſlation! For do 
but conſider ; the greateſt Men of Antiquity, 
tho' endow'd with the ſublimeſt Underſtandings, 
ſpent their Lives in Study, with an Application 
and Docility amazing to a Modern, When 
Pythagoras impoſed a ſeven Year's Silence on 
his Diſciples, he told them that he required 
but one half the Time which he had himſelf 
ſpent among the Prieſts in Eg y/t, (where he 
ſubmitted to Circumcifron into the bargain) in 
order to gain Admittance into their Order, and 
participate of their myſtical Science. Democritus 
ſpent a long Life, in an unwearied Reſearch of 
Truth, under the Direction of the Chaldean Magi, 
the Egyptian Pricits, the Indian Gymnotophitts, 

and of Leucippus the Grecian Author of the At- 
mic Philolophy. Theephraſius is characterized by 
Plutarch SIAHKOOT EFTIE AAAOE, mquiſitive 
if ever Man was, and continued ſuch beyond 
bis ninetieth Year. His Maiter Ariſtotle, tho! 
of ſuch Penetration as to be called by Plata the 


Genius of Nature, ſtudied for twenty Years 
under 


8 C r 
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under the Direction of that great Man, who, Leit. 17. 
c'er he obtained himſelf the Title 1 the Ware 


divine Philoſopher, had been ſucceſſively the 
Scholar of Socrates, of Archytas, of Eudoxus and 
Eurytus near double that time, beſides a Voyage 
we are told he made to the grand School of Re- 
ligion and Learning, the Kingdom of Egypt. Are 


theſe Men's or their more metaphorical Maſter's 


Sentiments to be truly and juſtly learned in 
Tranſlations? Numberleſs are the Miſtakes 
which I con'd point out in the moſt elaborate, 
authentic, and often reviſed Verſions; but I 
ſhou'd be unwilling to depreciate well-meant 
Endeavours, whoſe Miſcarriage detracts nothing 
from their primitive Merit. I chuſe rather to 
give you a pleaſant Inſtance of this kind, to 
which I was Witneſs myſelf. 

IT is not very long fince a Gentleman, who 
did Honour to his Country while he reſided at 
Conſtantinople in a public Character, and who 
is now ſtill more conſpicuous by his Merit and 
Services, happencd in Converſation to mention 
the Subtlety of the Mahometan Doctors, the 


Picty and Devotion of their Diſciples, and pro- 


digious Extent of their Religion. As he is a 
lian of ſuperior Knowledge and Probity, his 
way of ſpeaking ſurprized an ingenious Youth 
who happened to be in the Company, and 
awaked a Curiofity natural to a young Mind, to 


lee the Baſis upon which fo vaſt an Edince 


caned, He as. y got a French Tranſlation 
of 
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Lett.17 of the Cox Ax by their Conſul du Ryer, and 
at eagerly down to read it. But he was amazed 


beyond meaſure when he cou'd ſcarce make out 
half a Page of common Senſe together. This 
the Foundation, faid he, of a mighty Reli- 
* gion! this the Decider of ſubtile Diſputes! 


and Rule of refined Morals! Impoſlible. 


Sir Ex x **x F * * A to be ſure 


A 


knows the Eaſt better than any Man in Bri- 
© tain; but what can be the Influence of ſuch 
Stuff as this?“ | 

As ill Luck wou'd have it, an old Latin 
Coran fell into his Hands much about the 
ſame time, which 1s utterly unintelligible ; and 
inſtead of a Foundation of Faith ſeems to be 
the Production of Madneſs and Immorality. 
This compleated his Aſtoniſhment ; particu- 
larly Sura XII. in relating the Hiſtory of Jo- 


A 


ſeph's being ſold by his Brothers into Egypt, and 
of his Miſtreſs's Paſſion for him, (who, as her 


beſt Excuſe, invited a Sett of Ladies 70 fe 
him,) there is in that Tranſlation an Expreſſion 
about the Women, at his Entrance into the 
Room, too indecent to be repeated ; but at 
which the Tranſlator in a marginal Note ex- 


claims, O fædum et obſcanum Prophetam ! 


O the obſcene and filthy Prophet! My young 
Gentleman cou'd ſtand it no longer: he came 
flying to me with his Tranſlation and Amaze- 
ment, which appeared ſo painted in his 


Looks, and ſuch Eagerneſs to tell it, that [ 


cou'd 
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Tract lying to the Eaſt and South of the Caſpian 
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eou'd ſcarce hear him with tolerable Gravity ; Lett.17. 
nor can I yet think of it without Laughter. In 


end however I took out the Book, view'd the 
Verſe, and aſſured him there was neither Trace 
nor Veſtige of ſuch an Expreſſion in the 
CoRAan; but on the contrary a very modeſt 
Term that ſignifies to prize highly, or greatly 
commend. Then looking here and there thro' 
the pretended Tranſlation, I found it did not 
deſerve the Name ; and recommended to him 
a new one done by .a modeſt learned Man * of 
equal Capacity and Candour, and who, for the 
Honour of our Country, I wiſh had met with 
the Encouragement due to his Merit. This ſa- 
tified my young Friend in part; to do it 
wholly, and to let him ſee that that Book, which 
we juſtly think repleniſhed with Folly, may yet 
be the Object of Admiration, and almoſt Ado- 
ration & of greater Numbers of Mankind than 
any Book extant, as indeed it is, I read to him, 
from an Eaſtern Author, the Story of a deep 
Remorſe and high Profeſſion of Repentance it 
once produced in a Royal Breaſt. 

Tax powerful King of Cariſine, poſſeſſed 
of the fineſt Countries of the Zaj?, (the ancient 
Perſia, Media and Parthia, and the mighty 


Sea 

* Mr. G. Sar. 

The orthodox M. eins believe the Cox AN to be eternal 
and uncreated ; having been writ from everlaſting on the ſame 
Table by God's Throne that contains the divine irreverſible De- 
crees, whence the Angel Gabriel copied it, and at proper Seaſons 
brought it ro Mahormer. 8 
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Lett. 17. Sea all the way to India) had connived at a 
w=— barbarous Murder committed againſt the Law 


of Nations in the Perſon of an Ambaſſador from 
the great Genghis-can, and a Caravan of Mogo! 
Merchants put cruelly to death in his Capital. 
That Northern Conqueror, bred in Hardſhips, 
the School of Heroes, iſſuing from the Moun- 
tains of Tartary, with the Poſterity of theſe 
fierce Nations that formerly ravaged, and now 
poſſeſs Aſia and Europe, had extended his Fame 
and Power over a great Part of the Eat: But 
Sultan MEHMED King of Cariſine, elated 
with a Grandeur built upon the Ruin of the 
Khalifs, the Sehuc Sultans, and later Grecian 
Empire, deſpiſed Gengts-can and his rude Ma- 
gol. What tho", {aid he to his Generals, 
© they have vanquiſhed ſome barbarous Pagan 
Nations, unſkilled in military Arts; they ſhall 
find they have now to deal with different Peo- 
« ple, the brave generous Maſſulmen, verſed in 


War, who have conquered Fars v and all the 


* 


reſt of Ran; and whom no Nation, not 
© the moſt warlike in Aſia, has yet been able 
* to withſtand: Let us go and teach the raſh 
Tartar the Difference between Us and the 
Pagan Barbarians he has vanquithed.” 

* The Generals obey'd: the Sultan's Sangrac ” 
* was reared: the great Trumpet the Kerrena 
* ſounded : the Mangalayò marched : the Ar- 


mies met in the Plains of Caracou. A terrible 
Battle 


A 


* 
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* Battle was fought ; which laſted from Sun-Lett. Leg 


« riſing till Darkneſs covered the Earth” ;/ and 
tho' the King of Cariſine, and the noble Prince 
Gelal-addin his Son, both did Wonders of Va- 
lour, yet on that fatal Day, of three hundred 
thouſand fighting Men they loſt one hundred 
and fixty thouſand, and the Victory. It woes 

then that Sultan Mann ſtript of his vaſt 
Dominions, was forced to fly before the Mogol- 
Conqueror: and purſued from City to City and 
Fortreſs to Fortreſs, he wandered thro' Deſarts, 
until he arrived with a thin Retinue at a little 
obſcure Town upon the Banks of the Caſpian 
Sea. Here the once haughty and now humbled 
Prince regularly affiſted at the public Devotion, 


which a poor Imam performed in a mean 


Moſque at the five ſtated Hours of Prayer; and 
one Day hearing the Cox Ax read, and Juſtice 
and Mercy recommended, his Heart melted, 
he burſt into Tears, and made many ardent 
Vows to Heaven; promiſing in a loud Voice, if 
God would deliver him from the Dangers 


hanging over his Head, and re-eſtabliſh him in 


the Throne of his Kingdom, that he wou'd re- 
ligiouſly thenceforth keep the Law, and govern 
his People with Equity and Mildneſs. 

I never ſaw deeper Attention than the curious 
Youth gave to this Story, tho' brokenly read 
from the Eaffern Author: but as the Impreſſion 
was likewiſe very deep which the Abſurdity of 

the 


7 ABUI-CaiR, the Hiſtorian's own Words. 
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Lett. 17. the Tranſlations and Difference of Manners had 
made upon him, I found it farther neceſſary to 

tell him, that tho the Cox Ax, as being prin- 
cipally founded upon Talmudical Stories, and 
next upon dur Scriptures miſunderſtood, was 
interſperſed with palpable Ridicule, yet the 
general Deſign of it being to unite the three 
predominant but confuſed Religions at that 
time, Zabians, eus, and heretical Chriſtians 
Wt in the Knowlege of one ſupreme God, and one 
1 ſimple Worſhip *, it was no wonder, in the 
1 Circumſtances of the Prophet and his People, 
[WH that it ſhould obtain Belief, To convince 
[WE him of this, I aſked leave to give him a faint 
1 imperfect Idea of one Part of its Doctrine 
upon the moſt ſublime of all Subjects, the 
Deity. 

„ Gop!-—There is no other God beſides 

« him. HE it is who /zves, ſelf-exiitent for 

ever and ever. Hx it is whom Sleep can never 

* ſeize, nor Slumbers approach. To him be- 

* longs whatever the Earth contains; whatever 

© the Heaven ſurrounds: and who, againſt his 

&« Will, dares intercede for the Crime of another? 

« He, and HE alone knows all things; pre- 
c ſentand to come; While Mortals know no- 
thing but what his Pleaſure reveals, The 

«© Extent of his THñROGNE outmcaſures Heaven 

* and Earth: the Prejervation of all they con- 

4 tain is no trouble to Him, Ze is Gop, ihe 


— boſty 
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* Gox1vs in Append, ad Gram. Z. Erpenii. 
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ty one and the great : Hand after reading Lett. 17. 
it nearly in this manner, I aſſured the young 
Gentleman, as I do you, that how noble and 
exalted ſoever the Deſcription may appear, it is 
but a dim Shadow of the Energy, Majeſty, and 
Comprehenſion of the Original. 

Ir the Ideas then and forcible Expreſſions of 
an illiterate Arab (for ſuch was Mahomet) ad- 
mit of no adequate Tranſlation, what Chance 
muſt the deep Concluſions and refined chaſte 
Conceptions of an elegant Grecian, or allegorical 
Theologue have to be genuinely repreſented in 

a foreign Dialect? Undeceive yourſelf, my 
Friend! Reſolve to go to the Fountain-Head, 
if you purpoſe to drink of pure untainted Know- 

ledge. There plunge into the Stream, and take 
a Draught ſufficient to quench a noble Thirſt. 

The Socratice Chartæ in particular, which 
explain | 

— 9uid Patrie debitum, et quid Amicis; 

What to our Country and our Friends is due; 


and teach us hat SaPERE, that Wiſdom and 
Senſe which Horace ſays is the Source of fine 
Writing , are not to be learned in tranſlated 
Scraps. You muſt, in the ſame Author's Phraſe, 
Socraticis madere Sermonibus— © throughly im- 
bibe the Socratic Doctrines,“ &er you be 
admitted to view the Goddeſſes VIX TE and 
SCIENCE in the fineſt Dreſs they have yet 


appeared 
+ Coran, Sara II. 1 


Socratic Writings; meaning Pr Aro, XR NO HO, Cepes 
and EscRHIXE's Works. » De Arte Poctica. 
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cir for their reſpective Abodes : and thro' 
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Lett. 17 appeared among Men. Mean time I'l] give you 4 
= Glance of them upon the ſame Subject, the /atal 


Si/ters, (which likewiſe includes the Doctrine 
of Tranſmigration) to raiſe your Deſire of 
further Enjoyment. Cou'd I find Engh/h Terms 
equivalent to the Eloquence of the Man whoſe 
choſen Language was to be the Pattern of the 
Speech of the Gods, I ſhou'd make no doubt 


of its having the deſired Effect; at preſent you 


muſt be contented with my good Intentions, 
and accept the Tranſlation, if it be but barely 


intelligible. 
Assoo as the Soul, ſays an old Grecian Tra- 


dition, is ſeparated from the Body by Death, it 
takes its Flight towards its next Manſion ; and 
firſt arrives at a Jolemn ſacred Region, where 
the Earth opens In two great Chajms, and op- 
polite to them, the Heaven in other two, con- 


tiguous to one. another, Betwixt theſe fit the 


Judges of Men, who paſs Sentence upon all 
that arrive, and according to its Import, direct 
the Souls of the Ju/? to take their way by one 
of the heavenly Paſſages, and thoſe of the Un? 
to ſeck the nethermoſt of the 7nfernal Roads; 
leading to the Place of Puniſhment deſtined 
for T yrants, Traitors, Murderers and Oppreſſors; 
but which is chiefly filled with Princes who 
abuſed an abſolute Power. The judged Souls 
therefore immediately paſs thro' one of the 
earthly, or one of the heavenly Paſſages, and 


the 
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the other two they as conſtantly arrive at the Let. 17. 
Place where the Judges fit. Thoſe who riſ 


out of 'the earthly Gulph, come there in 
wretched Plight, full of Filth and Mire ; but 
thoſe who deſcend the cele/tial Road, appear 
bright and pure, like their Habitation : Both 
ſeem to be newly arrived from a long Journey, 
and with great Complacency go in a Body and 
lodge in a Mead: There they ſalute as old 
Acquaintance, and enquire at one another their 
ſeveral Adventures ; thoſe from under the Earth 
aſking about the Things in Heaven, and the 
heavenly Gueſts the Tranſactions below. The 
former in relating their Fate, weep and wail 
at the Remembrance of all the Miſery they 
ſaw and ſuffered in their infernal Progreſs of a 
thouſand Years; and the latter tell with Rap- 
ture their high Enjoyments, and Sights they 
aw of ineffable Beauty. 

AFTER having been ſeven Days in the Mead, 
the Souls muſt remove on the eighth; and 


making a Journey of four more, they arrive at 


a Place, whence they diſcover a /frezght Body 


of Light, as it were a Column, reaching Fh 
Heaven and Earth, nearly retembling the 1775, 


but more pure and reſplendent : At this they 


arrive in one Day more, and behold the Ex- 
tremities of the Band of Heaven, braced to the 


Middle of the Column; for this LIGHV is the 


Band of Heaven, embracing and keeping firm 
its whole Circumference, like the under-gird- 
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Let:17.ing of a Galley. Dependent from its Ends, 
—— hangs the Spindle of NRCESSIT V, which with 


its eternal T'wirl makes all the celeſtial Orbs 
to circumvolve; her Dz/taff, with its Hook, 
are of Adamant, and her Whirl a Compound 
of this and other Materials ; its Form the tame 
with thoſe uſed on Earth, but ſuch its inter- 
nal Mechaniſm, that within the great outer 
Whirl, which is hollow and perforated, lies 


. juſt ſuch another, but leſs; and in the ſame 


manner a third and fourth, and fo forth to the 
cighth, like Neſts of Boxes fitted to one ano- 
ther, being in all eight concave Spheres, lying 


in Circles one within another, whoſe Edges 
appear above, but make the external Super- 


ficies of one ſingle Sphere around the Spinale“, 
which paſſes clear through the Middle of the 
eighth and innermoſt. By the Twirl of the 
everlaſting Spindle, the whole is carried round 
in the ſame Circumvolution ; but while it cir- 


cumvolves, the ſeven inner Spheres move gently 


round in a contrary Direction: Of theſe the 
eighth revolves with the greateſt Velocity ; 
next to it, and equal with one another, the 
ſeventh, ſixth, and fifth; the third appears 
to follow the ſame Courſe with the fourth, the 
fourth with the third, and fifth with the ſe- 


cond, 


Nes ounxis irs oPoruns aniyatgpires with Try HAAKA- 
THN. I make no doubt but this mait either have been an 
Eſcape in the great Philoſopher, or, which is more probable, the 
Llander of a Copiſt; for the Senſe requires it ſhould be 8. 
T-» \'TPARTON, and 1 have tranſlated it accordingly. 
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cond, and the Spindle, with all its Orbs, turns Let. 17. 


upon the Knees of NEcessITY. 

ALoNG with every Sphere is carried aloft a 
Syren, who utters one unvaried ſimple Note, 
but from whoſe compoſition with the reſt, be- 
ing eight in all, there reſults a perfect Har- 
mony. Beſides theſe, ' there ſit round the 
Spindle, at equal Diſtances, each upon her 
Throne, the three FAT Es, Daughters of N- 
cEsSITY, Atropos, Lachefis, and Clotho, ar- 
rayed in white Apparel, with Garlands on their 
Heads, and finging in Concert with the Me- 
lody of the Syrens ; Lacheſis, the Paſt ; Clotho, 


the Preſent; and Atropos, things fo come. 


— 


Clotho, at times laying her right-hand upon 


the Whirl, drives round the outer Sphere, in- 
termitting her Action: Atrapos, with her left, 
does the ſame to the inner Spheres: And La- 
cheſis, with either Hand, puſhes round ſome- 
times the one, and ſometimes the other. 


ARRIVED at this Place, the Souls go ſtreight 


to Lacheſis, when a certain Prophet firſt di- 
vides them into Claſſes; and then taking out 
of Lachefis Lap, Lots and Patterns of Life, 
he ſteps up to an exalted Throne, and pro- 
claims, Thus ſayeth Lachefis (Alottment) the 
Child of NecessITyY, Te tranſient Souls ! here 
7s the beginning of a new Pericd, ending in 
Death to the mortal Race: Deſtiny ſha!l not 
draw Lots for you, but you Shall chooſe a Deſ 
my for yourſelves ; whoſe Lot is firſt, let bim 
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Let. 17. fir/t chooſe his Life, which once chaſen, he muſt 
x of neceſſity lead: But Virtue is free to all; 


which, as every one prizes or defpiſes, more or 
leſs of it ſhall be his Share; the Blame be on the 
Choice, and GoD be free! And having thus 
ſpoke, he ſcatters abroad the Lots, and each 
takes up that which falls by him, not being 
permitted by the Prophet to touch any but his 
own well-known Number, Then the Pat- 
terns of all the various Kinds of Lives that are 
lived upon Earth, are ſet in order before them, 
many more than the Souls that are to chooſe: 
There you have the Lives of all forts of Ani- 
mals, and all the forts of Lives led by Men. 
There you have Kingſhips and Sovereignties, 
ſome laſting for Life, others -cut ſhort in the 
Middle, and ending in Eeggary and Banſh- 
ment. There are the Lives of Men celebrated 
for their Beauty and Comelineſs, for their 
Strength, Bravery, and glorious Tolls, for ther 
high Deſcent and illuſtrious Anceſtors; and 
of omen in the ſame manner: But there is 
no Diſtinction or Claſſing of Souls, becauſe of 


the Neceſſity there is that the Soul ſhould 


change according to the Life it chooſes, and 
theſe are infinite in Number, varied and mixed 
with the Extremes of Poverty and Riches, 


Sickneſs and Health, and with all their inter- 


mediate Degrees. = 
AnD here indeed is the grand Danger, the 


Point that requires our prime Care, how to 


poſtpone 
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poſtpone every other Science, and, if poſſible, Let. 17. 
learn this ſupreme of Arts, How to diſcern - .- 
wiſe worthy Life from an ignorant wicked one, 
and make our Choice accordingly. For this 8 
Purpoſe we ought, while in is World, ſeri- | 1 


ouſly conſider what is the real Value of the 
Things moſt coveted in it; Beauty of Perſon, | 
Strength, Wealth, Power, Honour, and high | 
Birth, and what Effects they produce either l 
fingly, or intermixed and compounded with | 
ſome of their Contraries ; and when about to Ki 
leave it, we ought to ſet out on our Journey 1 
to the Grave, with this Opinion bound to us | 8 
as with an adamantine Chain, That Virtue is 1 
Happineſs, and Vice Miſery, in all their Re- 
ſhecis and Tendencies ; left poſſibly our Mind 
ſhould even there be ſtruck with the Deſire of 
Pomp, and ſuch other dazzling Evils as ſu- 
$ preme Power, Uſurpation, and illegal Gran- 
LY deur, for whoſe ſakes Men make irreparable | 
havoc of their fellow-creatures, and ſuffer | | 
yet worſe Tortures themſelves. On the con- Fl 
| 


— — — Hen v9ny> reaeragy 
— 


trary, we ought to ſtick to the middle Life, | 1 
and fly the Extremes on either hand, both in 3 
this mortal State, and in that which ſucceeds; | 1 
tor this is the Happineſs of Man, | | | 
AND now, the various Models and Manners 1 

of Life being ranged in Order, ſo as every | 
Soul may chuſe in its Turn, the Prophet again 
Proclaims, The laſt by Lot, if be wiſely chooſe, K 
* and worthy live, may aſſure kimſelf of a | 1 
* bat = | 
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Let. 17. happy Life ; wherefore let neither the firſt in 
wy order be careleſs, nor the laſt deſpair.” Then 
the Soul advanced to whom the jirft Lot had 
fallen, and choſe the greateſt Kingdom; but 
through Senſuality and Folly did not ſuffici- 
ently confider the Circumſtances of the Choice, 
nor perceive that it was inevitably accompanied 

with Extirpation of his Family, eating his 
Children, and other execrable Deeds; where- 
fore viewing it at more leiſure, the Soul was 
confounded, and made a hideous Outcry, nei- 
ther abiding by its Choice, nor the Conditions 
fixed by the Prophet, nor taking Blame to it- 
ſelf, but loudly accuſing the Gods, and For- 
tune, and every thing rather than its own 
Folly. The Soul who made this wretched 
Choice, was of the Number of thoſe who had 
come laſt from Heaven, and who had lived its 
former Life in a regular well- governed State *, 
where it had acquired the Habits of Virtue by 
meer Cu/iom, without Reaſon or Philoſophy ; 
and of that ſort who come from Heaven, not a 
few are catched in wrong Choices, as having 
never taſted Miſery ; whereas the far greater 
part of thoſe who come from the Earth, have 
both ſuffered themſelves, and ſeen the Suffer- 
ings of others, and are in no Hurry to make 
their Choice; by which Means a Rotation of 
Happineſs and Miſery prevails among the Souls, 
o which the Chance of their various Lots like- 
wiſe 


A Touch, as J conceive, againſt Crete and Lacademon. 
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wiſe contributes. For ſuppoſe that one ſhould Let. 17. 
always, when they come into the World, ſeek ——— 


in earneſt after Wiſdom, if at the ſame time 
their Lot do not happen to be the laſt, that 
Perſon muſt ſtand a fair Chance not only to 


live happily on Earth, but in going and com- 


ing, never to travel the black infernal Road, 
but only the ſmooth celeſtial Way. 

IT is an entertaining Sight to fee how the 
ſeveral Souls pick out their different Lives, a 
Sight both piteous, and ridiculous, and ſtrange ; 
becauſe, for the moſt part, they make their 


Choice from ſome odd Circumſtance of their 


former Life. There you may ſee, for Exam- 
ple, the Soul that once animated the famous 
Orpheus, making choice of the Life of a Swan, 
through Hatred of the Sex that cruelly mur- 
dered him, and Diſdain being again born of a 
Woman, Thamyris, the Poet and Muſician, 
choſe the Life of a Nightingale; and Swans 
and others of the muſical Tribe, exchanged 
their former for the State of Men. A remark- 
able Soul, that of 4jax the Son of Telamon, 
refuſed to revive a Man, from a Memory of 
his Diſgrace in the Judgment of the Arms, 


and choſe the Life of a Lion. After him, Aga- 


memnon's Shade advanced to chuſe; and that 
he might not be again murdered by a Spouſe, 


he preferred the Life of an Eagle. Atalanta, 


famed for her Speed, happening about the 


| Middle of the Choice to ſpy the Honours de- 


X 4 fined 
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[i Let. 17. ſtined to an Olympic Wreſtler, could not pals 
F pp it, but choſe the athletic Life of a Man. 
| | On the contrary, the Son of Panopeus, Epeus 
the Mechanic, preferred the Nature of an in- 
ventive artificial Woman, weaving curious 
Webs, and contriving new Patterns of. Needle- 
work. Ther/ites, the Buffoon, took up with 
the Life and Manners of a Monkey : And laſt 
of all the Soul of the celebrated Ulyſſes ad- 
vancing to chuſe, and recollecting all the Fa- 
tigues and Dangers he had formerly under- 
gone, and wiſhing now for Reſpite from the 
Toils of Ambition, and Riſques of Battle, 
went a great while about looking for the Lot 
of a private, obſcure, unoccupied Man. This 
with Difficulty it at laſt found thrown ſome- 
where aſide, and deſpiſed by all the reſt; and 
taking it fondly up, ſolemnly affirmed, that 
had its Lot been firſt in Order, and at full 
Liberty to pick out among them all, this Li 
it would have choſe, and none other. 
Or the other Animals, in the ſame Manner, 
many went into the human Nature, and many 
into the different Species of their own, the 
Cruel and Ravenous into the Hild, and the 
Harmleſs and Gentle into the Tame, making 
all the Mixtures and Combinaticns imaginable. 
But when the Choice is over, and every Soul 
has got the Life 't is to live, they all proceed 
in order to Lacheſis, who appoints a Genius 
to each, the Guardian of the Life they choſe, 
ET And 
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der to ratify under her Hand, and from the 
Run of the potent Twirl of her Spindle, the 
Fate they elected for their own. After they 
have been touched by it, he next leads them to 
the Thread of Atropos, giving an irrevocable 
Sanction to the Decrees of Clotho. From hence, 
without once looking back, they all paſs di- 
rectly under the Throne of Ntctss1TY, and 
through it they go. When all are paſſed, they 
march together in ſultry ſuffocating Heat to 


the Plain of OBL1vion, a naked dreary Re- 


gion, without Tree or any Thing produced by 
Earth, and there they encamp by the Banks of 
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and Accompliſher of its particular Lot. His Let. 15. 
firſt Buſineſs is to lead them to Clotho, in or 


the River Inconcern, whoſe Water no Veſſel 


can hold. Of this every one muſt drink a cer- 
tain Meaſure; and thoſe who are not ſaved 
from it by Underſtanding, drink more than 
enough, while whoſoever drinks forthwith, 
forgets every thing, and falls aſleep. But about 
Midnight Thunders begin' to break—Earth- 
quakes enſue, and every Soul is of a ſudden 
hurried aloft, and ſome one way, ſome ano- 
ther, ſhoot like Stars into a new Birth. 

TR your Taſte, my Friend, by theſe alle- 
gorical Images of the Riſe and various Periods 


of Mortality, If you can read this long Let- 
ter with Pleaſure, I pronounce you no mean 


Proficient in Mythology ; and if the latter 


Part of it give you particular Satisfaction, I 
| ſhould 
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ſhould think my Pains well-placed, and con- 
Ga ag gratulate you on a higher Attainment. Ab- 
ſolve me, in the mean time, from my Promiſe 
of explaining Hecate and Pandora, or any 
other Allegory ; whoever underſtands the Doc- 
trine of the Fates, has a Key to the better part 
of the ancient Emblems. Let me therefore 
conclude with telling you two Things about 
this Relation of the inviſible World. Firſt, 
that the Philoſopher does not tell it as origi- 
rally his own, but makes his Maſter (Socrates) 
repeat it as a Story told by one Eros a Pamphy- 
lian, who being wounded in a Battle, lay nine 
Days for dead on the Field, and the Carcaſles 
beginning to putrify, was found ſound on the 
tenth, and carried home to be buried, Two 
Days thereafter being laid on the funeral Pile, 
he came to Life after having been twelve Days 
dead, and related to his Friends all his Soul 
had ſeen in its Progreſs while diſlodged from 
the Body. Next, that this Relation concludes 
his Body of Politics, as his Timæus, or Hiſtory 
of the Creation, introduces his Laus; being 
both employed as powerful Reſtraints from 
Vice, and Perſuaſives to the Practice of Piety 
and Virtue, Nor can I refuſe myſelf the Plea- 
ſure of obſerving, in favour of a more refined 
Theology, that the Doctrine of the Ancients 
about their Gods, that is, of the Creation, and 
its conſtituent Parts, generally leads to the 
happy Idea of one ſupreme eternal Bx1NG, 


fyom 


— — — — 
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from whom all Things firſt ſprang, and who Let. 17. 
firſt put, and now preſerves them in Order ; or wy 
where it has no ſuch Tendency, it is a Child | 
born by Superſtition to wild Fancy, full of crude 
Conceptions, which only amuſe without in- 
ſtructing. WIS Dom never yet contrived a 
World without a GOD, all-mighty, all-boun- 
teous, all-wiſe at the Center, May You, 

My Friend! always ſo reaſon, and ſo live, as 
to think of him with Pleaſure ! 
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Let. 18. J N good Earneſt, it would ſeem I have cut 
cout more Work for myſelf than I was 
aware, and raiſed an inquiſitive Spirit, which 
I cannot wiſh entirely to /ay, though I find it 
will coſt me ſome Pains to feed and keep it 
quiet. It is indeed a natural and noble Curi- 
oſity, after hearing ſo much of the Allegory 
and Imagery in which the Ancients wrapt their 
Opinions concerning the Riſe of Things and 
Creation of the World, to enquire what theſe 
Opinions really were when ſtript of their Cover- 
ings? and an obvious Connexion, to take, as 
you have done, another Step, and aſk whether 

they were falſe or true ? 

To anſwer the laſt, would be to write upon 
the moſt abſtruſe Parts of Metaphyſics and na- 
tural Phi loſophy: a Taſk I hope you will dit- 

penſe with my undertaking, upon ſo eaſy 

Terms as telling you, that I believe they were 

neither abſolutely frue nor falſe, but mixed, 

part Truth, and part Falſhood *; and as for 

the reſt, let me only remind you of the cau- 
tious Plan of the Jew!/h Education +: ſo far 
I 


Vera ſunt quæ loquuntur PotTar, fed obtentu aliquo, 
ſpecieque velata. LAcTANT. Lib. I. Cap. IT. 

+ © In our Schools ratural Philoſophy is to be learned from 

the firſt Chapter of Geneſis; upon which account it is called 

. © the Study of the Work of Creation; whick being incumbered 
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I can ſoundly direct you, on condition that Let.18. 
you aſk no farther : For ſhould you next de- 
fire to know what Rabbi, what Father, what 
Annotator you mult take for your Teacher or 
Hierophant, J muſt ſtop ſhort, and declare my- 
ſelf not a little at a loſs to whom I ſhould pre- 
terably recommend you. 

How the private Inſtructors among the 
Fews, acquit themſelves of their arduous Talk, 
is not perhaps worth enquiring ; but the moſt 
knowing of their Writers have taken different 
Roads, and explained many Things oppoſitely 
to one another. The ſame Fate has attended 
the learned Moderns who have undertaken to 
adapt the ſhort Hints we have of natural 
Things in holy Writ, to the Principles of Phi- 
loſophy that prevailed in the ſeveral Ages in 
which they lived. Theſe Attempts were par- 
ticularly frequent in the beginning of this, and 
end of the laſt Century, when Knowledge of 
every kind ſtreamed like Light through the 
_ weſtern World; while others, who imagined 
that 


Ee: with great Difficulties, is not wont to be publickly explained, 
but only in private to the Party that defires it. As for Meta- 
* phy{ics, neither is this Study to be otherwiſe attained to, it be- 
ing grounded upon the firſt Chapter of Ezekze/, which is look'd 
* upon as no leſs difficult, and therefore not to be explained bur 
wich the like Caution.“ Is. AB EN DANA. Polity of the Jews. 


3 * The Jeauiſb Commentaries are of three ſorts; 1. Literal ; 
= ſuch as thoſe writ by the Carraim, that by R. Ben-Melec, and a 
* very few others. 2. Allegorical and moral ; ſuch as Farchi 's, 
Kamban's, and the far greater Part of their Writers. 3. Kabba- 
Fflical and myſterious ; ſuch as the Sepher Jetzirah, or Book of 
Creation of R. A4ibah, the Zobar of R. Simeon Ben- Jochai, and 


all the S795»; and their Biurim, i, e. Iluſtrations, or Sub-com- 
meltarles 
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Let. 1 8. that the current Opinions could not be fo well 
w=r— reconciled with the ſacred Doctrine, and who 
for that Reaſon believed them to be Falſe, 
thought it adviſable to frame a new Phils. 
pby, that would better quadrate with the re- 
ceived Syſtem, With the ſame Views one 
very lately endeavoured to extract a Set of 
Principles by a fort of Kabbala founded upon 
Letters and a new Punctation, which ſhould 
at once confirm our Belief, and highly im- 
prove our natural Knowledge, Yet all this 
Variety of different Methods, and different 
Interpretations, neither derogates from the Au- 
{ thority of the primitive Doctrine, nor is it any 
reaſon why ſome one of its Gloſſators ſhould 

not have hit upon the Truth. 

IT is true, ſuch Attempts have been made 
directly contrary to the Advice of the pions 
Lord Verulam: The greateſt Caution, he 
«* ſays, ſhould be uſed againſt a Mixture of 
© Superſtition and Theology: It ſpreads wide 
Corruption through Philoſophy, and does 
« Miſchief both to Syſtems and their Parts : 
For the worſt, of Things is Error derfied, 
« which ought to be regarded not as a Defed, 
© but as a Peſ? of the Underſtanding when at- 
« tended with groundleſs Veneration. Yet ſome 
© of the Moderns have, with the utmoſt Le- 
« vity, ſo far indulged themſelves in this Illu- 
© fron, as to endeavour to found a natural 
« Philoſophy upon the firſt Chapter of Ge» x= 

SIS, 
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« $1s, the Book of Jos, and other Parts of the Let.18. 
« holy Scriptures ; prepoſterouſly ſearching for 


the Dead among the Living: A Folly the 
rather to be reſtrained, becauſe from the un- 
« wholſome Mixture of Things human and di- 
vine, ariſes not only a fantaſtic Philoſophy, 
© but an heretical Religion, Tis therefore the 
© moſt ſalutary Method to apply Faith only 
© in Matters that to Faith belong b. 

Wr accordingly ſee ſome of the wiſeſt Men, 
thoſe who beſt underſtand the real Intereſts of 
Religion, who have moſt promoted it by their 
Writings, and adorned it by their Lives, take 
a quite different Courſes, They fix the due 
Limits between Faith and Philoſophy : They 
are at pains to ſhew, that the great Ends pro- 


poſed by the former, could be better compaſ- 


ſed, and its great Objects more properly repre- 
ſented in a popular than a philoſophical Strain; 
and with comprehenſive Views, and enlarged 
Hearts, have at once reverenced Truth, re- 
moved Objections, and done Honour to their 
Profeſhon, Difference of Opinion there has 
been, and will be while there are Men; and 


the 
o Of ANU ov. Parſ. IT. Aphor. 65. 


© See Dr. SauuII CLarxe's Demonſtration, &c. Part II. 
Dr. Buri 's Analogy, &c. Dr. A. A. SyxE's Principles, De- 
Fence, and Treatiſe of Demoniacs. Dr. T. Buax ET's Sacred 
Theory, Book II. Ch 8. and Short Confideraticn of the Excep- 
tions againit it. Dr. Fo xsTER's U/zfulneſ5, &c. in the Ix R TOo- 
DUCT1ON ; and hear the great Chrittian Critic ; G7: wiv Oixe- 
Pohl es 09h Tires p6vF1%a} Ine pmiras Tia Twy Nee yaaſes, Rar 
e dιj,öe rave. v To AvYw TfodiorTwy eee 716 N avrai, 
% So horry Arup $pohoyugs 7 aififems. NPITEN. O.. aN. 
V5ip. S. 
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Let. i 8. the more abſtruſe the Subject, the wider the 

Difference: But that does not hinder the God 
and the Wiſe of every Age, from perceiving 
which Side has the greateſt Tendency to pro- 
mote Piety and Virtue, and befriending it to 
the utmoſt of their Power. 

You fir/t Queſtion, What were the 1 
Opinions of the Ancients concerning the Crea- 
tion of the World, though not quite fo knotty, 
has yet its own Intricacy. They were very 

various, and, like the Moderns, went widely 
aide who they came to enter into any 
Detail. The beſt View I can give you of 
them, is firſt from a venerable Phencian 
FRAGMENT that is ſaid to have ſtript the an- 
cient Coſmogonies of Fable, in order to tell. 
plain hiſtorical Truth ; and next from the Py- 
thagoric Doctrine concerning the Creation, ex- 
plained and refined by the Maſter and Model 

of Atheman Ingenuity. 

THERE are few Remains of Antiquity more 
famous, than the Comments and Controverſies 
of Critics have rendered a Fragment of a Ple- 
nician Hiſtory tranſlated into Greek, It is 
preſerved by Euſebius in his Preparation for 
the Proof, the Gcſpel, and contains, or pre- 
tends to contain, like the Theogores of the old 
Legiſlators, the original B-liet ot the Phe. ici- 
ans concerning the C cation, or more properly 
the Formation of the World, the Butb oft 
Gods, and lavention of Arts, exttacted by 
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SANCHUNIATHON the Son of THABTON, firſt Let.18. 
from the hieroglyphical Books of Taaut, the 

rimeval Archives of EGyyT, and then from 
the other Pbenician Records, It is pity it 
ſhould have reached us in ſuch extreme Diſor- 
der; mangled, interpolated, and in ſhort, fich 
as we might expect ſo abſtruſe a Piece coming 
to us at fifth hand. For I. TAaur, the In- 
venter of Letters, and firſt Recorder among 
Men, wrote that Part of it relating to the Riſe 
of Things, in Signs or ſacred Sculptures . 
IT. Theſe Signs and Records were compiled 
by the Prieſis, and embodied with the other 


Books of the Phenician Theology. III. San- 


CHUNIATHON the Son of THABITON extract- 
ed it from the Phenician Records and Books 
of Taaut * by conjefture from the ſacred Cha- 
« ratters, and Marks which his Sagacity found 
* out, to enlighten us, intermixing it with his 
© o20n Allegories l.. IV. PHILo, a Native of 
Byolos, tranſlated it from the Phenician of 
Sanchumathon into Greek, with his own In- 
terpolations and Comments; and V. Eusk- 
BIVUS gives it in Scraps from Philo, we know 
not in what Order, nor how much re- interpo- 


Y lated, 
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338 Letters concerning Mythology. 
Let. 18. la there being no leſs than ten Breaks, ſome 
oer hilo, fore of Euſebius, in the Thread of 
the Narration. 1 will give it you as free from 
Mixture, and as genuinely Phenician as its 
maimed Condition, and the little we can know 
of a loſt Language, permits. 


SANCHUNIATHON's Hiſtory of 
the CREATION. 


HE BEGINNING of all Things. 
was a dark breathing AIR, or Gale of 
darkſome BREATH ®, and a turbid CH aos 
obſcure as NIGHT: Theſe were infinite, and 
without End of Duration, But when this 
Spirit or Breath fell in Love ® with its own 
Principles, and a Mixture enſued, that Mix- 
ture was called DESIREꝰ: This was the 
Source of all Creation: It did not know its 
own Creation; but of its Conjunction with 
that Spirit ſprang MooT?, Shme; and of 
Moor ſprang the Seed of Creation, and the 
Generation of the Univerſe. It was framed 
in the Form of an EGG, and MATTER 
iſſued 
n See Page 49—51, and eſpecially 24. 
Page 49-55—94—97—125. 


Page 138. 

p Teo, ſays PHI Lo, Twi Oaow. "TALN- z. Ot dards pitews | 
cw. ORrrHEvS and the Greeks call it the hes wpwloyirns, 
primigenial Slime, before the Elements were ſeparated ; allego- 
rized, it turns to THOYE, Terbys, Wife of the Ocean, and Mo- 
ther of the Gods, 


N ar,” yiiows— QPOIK, See Page 128. 
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© iſſued forth, and the Sux, and the Moon, Let. 18. 
and the STARs both ſmall and great.. wo 


the Air illumined by the fiery Gleam from 
* Earth and Sea, WIN DS were generated and 
© CLoups, whence enſued vaſt Effuſions of 
WarrR from above. Theſe, when ſepa- 
© rated and drawn from their Place by the 
* Sun's Heat, met in the Air in mutual Shock, 
and begot LIGHTENING and THUNDER, 

© Now there were certain Creatures void of 
© Sentiment of which other intelligent Crea- 
* tures were made, called ZorHASEMIN -, 
« Spetators of the Heaven, Theſe at the Noiſe 
of the Thunders awoke; and, ſtartled at the 
Crack, in Earth and Sea Marg and FE- 
© MALE were moved.,— Then of the Breath 
* CoLpias* (the Voice of the Month of God) 
* and his Wife Bau ( Darineſs or Night) 
« were produced Aon® Exiſtence, and PRO- 


* ToGoNos Firſt-born, Mortals* : Of them 


came GENos Generation, and GEN EA * Race 
or Progeny: From Generation the Child of 
Exijtence and Firſt-born, ſprang three mortal 
Children, LIGHT, FIRE, and FLAM Ex. 

dr © They 


en Tzophe-Scmain. 

u- M- Kol-pi-iah. 

* MA Bohou. 

From TW Ft; whence the Greet AIQN.* . 


Not everlaſting, but tranſient. I take the Word df te 
de an Addition of the Tranſlator. 
l Oo Terms as plain as Ales and IIA, 
4 ee Page 38, The Arcadians went annually to a Vale called 
OE, Depth z where, near a miraculous Fountain, * 
; v 
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Let. 18. They invented Fire by Attrition of Wood, 
—v—* and taught the Uſe of it: They likewiſe begot 
Children of tranſcendant Size and Strength, 

* who gave their Names to the Mountains“, 

* Caſſius, Libanus, Antilibanus and Brathy, 

Of theſe ſprang ME MRO UM, Heaven, 
Heigbt.MOTHERC& then gave Names, as 

* theyproſtituted themſelves to the firſt Mare 

they met. ME MRO U M dwelt in Tyre, 

© contrived Huts of Reeds, and had War 

* with his Brother Ousous“ Lightening, who 

* firſt made a Covering of a wild Beaſt's Skin. 
Storms of Wind and Rain having b.oke 

down the Trees about Tyre, they took fire 
* and burnt the adjacent Wood. Ousous 
taking a Trunk, and lopping off the Branches, 
* firſt adventured upon it to go to Sea, and 
« erected two Pillars to WI dp and Firs.— 
Many Ages thereafter, of MEMRoum's Race 
* were born Hunter and Fiſher, Inventers of 
Hunting and Fiſhing ; and after whom Hun- 
fers 


of Fire like Whirlwind:, frequently burſt through the Ground. 
« Here the Giants, they ſay, fought with the Gods; and here, 
for that Reaſen, they do Sacrifice to the THUNDER, to the 
LiIon TNIN q, and to the Sroau.“ PA us AN. Arcadic. 

= TA 9' Ove dax, Sei xagiula; irathus, HEIOA. 

Had not Philo explained this vþvean®-, Heawen-high, I 
ſhould have tranſlated it the Waters above, from COM Waters, and 
DN High. The Ancients imogined there was a Store of Water 
above, as well as in the Abyſs below, as their Word in the dua/ 
Number ſeems to imply ; But now I ſuppoſe the firit Letter of 
(WP the Heaven has been loſt. * 

> From the Chaldee NN Fulgura ; which, becauſe of its 
Alinity to MN Yidit, ſiguifics likewite Yi/ienes 


Aa 
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ters and Fiſhers were ſo denominated. OfLet.18. 
theſe again ſprang two Brothers, Inventer 


of Iron, and Iron- wor“. One of t”e Bro- 
thers, Gold-Sword, ſtudied Eloquence, and 
Charms, and Prophecy. He found out a 
Hook and Bait, Line and Rod; and firſt of 
all Mankind failed the Sea ; wherefore they 
adored him as a God after Death, and called 
him Driamicuivus®, the Bewariled. His 
Brother firſt invented Br:ick-walls, After- 


wards aroſe two Youths of his Race, called 


the one ARTIST, the other EARTHMAN: 
They contrived to mix Stubble with Brick- 
Clay, to dry it in the Sun, and make Roots, 


From theſe came cther two, named the one 


Corn-LanD, the other LazouRER or Pr a- 
SANT, Whoſe Statue and portable Shrine was 
held in high Veneration in Phænicia. The 
Byblians diſtinguiſh him with the Appella- 
tion of the greateſt of the Gods e. They ad- 
ded Courts and Yards to Buildings, and con- 
trived Encloſures and Grottoes; of them are 
all Peaſants and Hunters, who were called 
Claymen and Wanderers, They begot Amv- 


*- 3 No 


> From the Syriac RYDT Demeba Lacryma.“ 


© While the Fews and Phenicians were ſpeaking nearly the 


Diale& of Canaan, the Epithet D Shaddai, the powerful, 
ſeems to have been equivocal to three; V aſtator potens, om- 
nipotens ; VIW Agricola; and TNW Genius, Dæmon. It appears 


that Philo has blended the two firſt. : 
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342 Letters concerning Mythology. 
Let. 18. Nos“, Truth and Wealth; and Macos:, 
mr" Forefigvt or Knowledge, who taught Men 6 

live together in Villages, and tend their 
Flocks. From theſe again came MIsOR! 
and Sypic®, Liberty and Juſtice, Inventers 
of Saltb. Of Myſor, Liberty, came Ta Au ri, 
Letters, (the Invention of the finer Arts) 
and of Sydic came the Dioscuri *, mighty 
© Sons of Fore, whoſe Prieſts were Sacrificers!, 
« ſkilled in the Myſteries of Nature w, and who 


* firſt invented a _ (Authors of Commerce), 
To 
4 F-om TINY Emu», Nom. Fem. Veritas; or the Chal- 
dre MIND Mamminah, Wealth.* 
© So I ſuppoſe Philo has rendered Y, Chartam, one 
Skilled in NATURE, OTTIKO , a . . ; or perhaps 
N Choſeh, V idens, a Seer; a Prophet who, like the Chal: 
feans, fees Futurities in the Stars.“ See E/azah, Ch. xlvii. Ver. 
13. addreſſing the ON? MA Daughter of the Chaldears. 


Pu io explains it Aaur®-, /oo/c, diſentangled. The Sp ian. 
ſay YU Seri ſolutus, and with the Servile Þ MWN N. 


MY, Tzadic, Juſtus: one of the triteſt Words in all the 
Eaſtern Longues. 
* All is taſteleſs without them: an Allegory, I ſuppoſe, added 


by Sanchuniathon. 
i] am inclined to think that Taaut is pure Egyptian for 


LETTERS, from M Taau, Signum Nota, ſuch as the Egyptiun 
Letters eſpecially were: thence NYM O2794h, Signa Litrrz, and 
with the N tranſpoſed from the Middle, or che Cophtic Article 
T put before it Taaot.* 

k Kings and Judges were) Jupiter” s Sons :—'Ex & AIOE Ha. 
Aeg. HYIOS, 

! CoRYBANTEs, Cacrificers, is a plain Tranſpoſition of the 
Chaldee D Courcban, a Victim, or ary Oblation to a God. 
The Phenician Prieſts perpetually calling for Courebans, the 
Greeks called them Co:ybantes, The ſame Word fignifies 
Fighters; thence the armed Pr iefts of the Syrian Goddeſs. From 
the firſt Acceptation is the Corban mentioned in che Goſpel.“ 

* SAMOTHRACIANS, Rilled in Myſteries : All the Explica- 
tion of Sy p1c's Genealogy i is an Addition by P1110. See p. 
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To theſe ſucceeded the Inventers of Botany, Let. 18. 


9 


© of Cures for Bites, and of Charms or Spell. 


Ax the ſame time was ELioun®, the Moſt 
* High, and a Female BEEROU TH, Springs 
or Moiſture; of whom came TERRESTRIAL, 
© or Earthman, called alſo Heaven; and his 
« Siſter, of the ſame Parents, called EARTH. 
* Heaven, ſucceeding to his Father's King- 
dom, took his Siſter EARTH in Mar- 


_ © riage, and had by her four Children, IL us 


* (THE GOD 3) or SATURN, Time; BeTyY- 
© LA”, the Virgin; Dao, Corn; and Ar- 
Las, Knowleage of the Seaſons, HEAVEN 
had likewiſe much Offspring by other Wives; 
* which made EAR YH jealous, and rail at him, 
© until they parted aſunder: But Heaven, tho' 
© ſeparated from her, came back when he plea- 
© ſed, and having by Force approached her, 
again retired ; attempting likewiſe to deſtroy 

Tu «© the 


n Such the FHC Es are deſcribed. 

It is juſt yy Elion ſublimis; whence HAIOE ELios, the 
dun: Elion and B-eroth, the Parents of Heaven and Earth, are 
without Father and Mother themlelves. 

p NINA BezroOTH, Spring: The Mosr Hicun operating 
upon Moiſture, produced Heaven and formed the Earth, ac- 
cording to the Ancients. * | 

q N EL, or EIL, Gop, the Strong : xp. yap ovx nw vel 
xv. SAN. IOYA, 

r TINA BeTuLa, the Virgin, meaning VesTa. See Page 
58, 61, 62, and 86.“ | 
4137, Dacan, Corn, meaning Ceres. 

Page 52 (n) r. Among the Phentcians he ſeems to have cor- 
reſponded with the Janus and VErTUMNus of the Latin. 
The Pole or Axis of Heaven turned on his Shoulders; and the 


Arab; call a Lever x \%s ATaLo to this Day. 
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344 Letters concerning Mythology. 
Let. 18. the Children he had by her": But EARTH 
—Y— having gathered Aſſiſtance, ſtood on the De- 

fenſive; and TI MEH come to Maturity, with 
the Advice and & id of thrice mighty MxR- 
© CURY ” his Scribe (Invention and Records) | 
took part with his Mother, and repulſed the 
* Attempts of Heaven. | 
SATURN, or Timer, was the Parent of 
c Pallas and Proſerpine *; the latter dying a 
Virgin, by Advice of the former and of 
Mercury, he made a Scythe and Spear of 
Iron. Then Mercury having ſaid Spells over 
* TI XE“'s Allies, inſpired them with Ardor to 
« fight for EARTH againſt Heaven ; and by 
© this means TIE engaging with Hravex, 
drove him from the Kingdom, and reigned in 
© his ſtead. In the Battle a fav'rite Miſtreſs of 
HEAVEN was taken big with Child. Timer 
gave her to Dacox in Marriage, in whoſe 
Poſſeſſion ſhe was delivered of the Burthen 
© of her Belly begot by Heaven, which was 
« callei DEMARous, Lord of Plenty v. Then 
ſuſpecting his Brother ATLas, at the Sug- 


« geſtion of Mercury, he buried him under 


\ Ground. 

* Hxs10D, Theogon. Ver. 156. | 

» Page 175. 

* PROSERPINE is n Peri -ſephuna, Ieęæs , Hid- 
den Fruit, Covered Seed; who generally dies a Virgin, if her 
Head be not cut off every Year by TIME.“ 

From WNT Dai, Copia, Palſeſio, and IO Maran Do- 
minus. Of the ſirſt is the Arabic 5 Dau, Habens, Poſſeſ- 
ſor; and the l Jof the laſt, is in the Greek Genitive AH 
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« Ground *. His other Auxiliaries were called Let. 18. 
ELOoE IXI“, the Gods. — 
TIME having had a Son Sapip®, Efer- 


* veſcence, he diſpatched him through Suſpi- 
* cion with his own Sword, and in the ſame 
© manner cut off his Daughter's © Head; ſo 


that all the Gods trembled at the Deſigns of 


Tig. But Heaven then in Exile, ſent 
© his eld ſt Daughter As T ARTE“, a Virgin, 
© with two other Siſters Ruta and DioN Ee, 
to deſtroy TIE privily. Theſe his Siſters 
TIE took and made them his young Brides. 
His Father informed of this, ſent other 


Forces againſt him, the Szasoxs and FaTx, 


© with other Allies, whom TI uE likewiſe con- 
© ciliated to himſelf, and kept in his own 
© Power. Then the God HEAVEN invented 

© Batr- 


The Gmrexs ſaid it was his Children, not his Brother, he 
hid under Ground. See Page 85. 

. TN ELoh iu; the Plural of the Word uſed by the 
Aſyrians, Syrians, Phenicians, Hebrews, and Arabs, for Gop ; 
and which being moſt uſed in that Number, has given Scope to 
Criticiſm. 

bd MN AZ ID, or ADSID, Chald. Eferbuit, Ebulliit : 
Yo SADIDON, or SaDiD, Arabic, Sanies, Putrefactio, 
the Effect of Fermentation. It is remarkable, that an analogous 


Word X Saidaton, or Saidat, ſignifies a Holocauſt, or 


auhole Burnt-Offering, and is ſo uſed GEN ES. xxil.* 

© PROSERPINE's See above, Note (*). 

* The elder Venus. Ty» d AETAPTHN Oel, te 794 AOPO- 
AITEN a Au She had her Phenician Name from the Fe- 


cundity of Flocks, NNWWY AsHTOROTH. Greges. dee Page 


91, Note ©, 
© Ibid, Note 4. 
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Let.18.* BaiTYLiasf', having produced animated 
— Sites. | 

TIM had by Afarte, the genial Power, 

« ſeven Daughters, the Titaneſſes s or Artemi- 

* defſes, and as many Sons by Rhea; the 

* youngeſt of whom JueiTER was deified 

from his very Birth. Then Dione brought 

* him two Females, and A/arte gave him 

© likewiſe two Males more, DesirE and 

© Lovt.-—9gyd:c, Juſtice, married to a Tita- 

© neſs ', produced Eſeulapius, Health ; and to 

TIME were further born in Peraia k, a Land 

« of Fruit, younger Time l, of his own Name, 

Fupiter Belus, or the LorD, who is Apollh w. 

| Along 


See Note * immediately preceding, compared with Page 58. 
Tx TaNzioTea, ky Waco Tois EMCI, rig Siwv arti & YAAPATE)? 
£000 &ey0 AiJos. ITAYEAN, Axax. 

s Page 49, 51, 85. 

* Page 86, 137, 140, 143. 

i Juſtice and good Order, joined to a ſound Conſtitution, 
produce als - x Aaz-kelpho, Ag -x , ., The Poxver of the 
Heart ; or, The Virtue of Converting, from Sickneſs to Health, 
As theſe Words ſound nearly like 222 W 14-Ke/eb. Some 
will have Eſculapius to mean the Dog-man, a Dog being often 
among his Symbols.* 

„ YE Per, Fruit; NM PINAIA, Frutful, to wit, Coun- 
{xp 
Tru diſtinguiſhed and divided into Seaſons ; or Time mea- 
ſured by the Courſe of Frnpiter Belus, the Sun, and other hea- 
venly Bodies, whom Pr5c/us therefore calls Oęſaræ ms xeine, the 
Tools of Time. | | | 
m I am apt to be'ieve that Phi/o has writ 5 0 Aπ⏑πν EM. 
PEDOCLES ſaid there were two Suns, dos HAizc, To H d- 
Wo, Toy ot Ou woprvoy, one viſible in the Heavens; the other his 
Archetype and Original ; and all the Ancients agree in calling the 
Su but the Chi/dof ETHER, as being only 9 xnua x, 0y114% 
r wg, the Receptacle and Vehicle of Fix E. It is the F; gyptiar 


and Phenician VULCaNn, who is NINUN YAN, FaTHER-HIRE; 
che Sun is only his Child, See Page 89.“ | 
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* 


© the Sea, and Typo, ſabterraneous Fires, 
and NE REUS, Fluidity, the Father of the 
Ocean. Of Pontus, the St a, came S1DoN, 


* * 


347 


Along with them were produced Pox us, Let. 18. 


23 


the Fiſb-toun, and NEP TUNE, ſailing. 
« S1poNn's Sweetneſs of Voice firſt found out 


© the Melody of a Song; and to DeMarovs, 


© Lord of Plenty, was born MeLicarTHusS?, 


or Hercules, Prince of the Town. 
After theſe Things there was again War 
© between HEAVEN and Sta, He retiring, 
joined Dr MAR Os, Lord of Plenty. This 
Lord attacked Oc AN, was put to Flight, and 
© vowed a Sacrifice. But in the thirtieth and 
* ſecond Year of his Reign and Power, THE 
* Gor, or TIME, lay in Ambuſh for his 
Father in a certain Place in the Middle of 


* 


the Earth, and having got him in his Power, 


« caſtrated him near Springs and Rivers. There 
HEAVEN was conſecrated, his (creative) 


Breath ſtopp'd, his Blood dropped into the 


* Springs and Rzvers?, and that Place is ſhewn 
- unto this Day. AND 


" Sea-faring People are idle in fine Weather, and apt to ſing. 
The ancient Mariners had no ſooner fixed their Sails, than they 
ſet a Bow] upon the Table, and began to pour out Libations and 
to ſing : © Ihe Ships of Tarſe ib did ing of Tyr? in the Market: 
She was repleniſhed and made very glorious in the Midſt of the 
Sea. Ezet. Ch. xxvii. Ver. 25. 


* Compounded of TN, Melec, Prince or Lord; and NIN, 


| Hariba, Town: The Epithet of Phenician Hercules —W hence 


the Gre Fable of L-ucothoe and Melicerthus. Sp Melius, who 
was thrown from the Jarpeian Rock, endeavoured to become 
King of Rome by Diſtributions of Corn among the Populace. 

They retain ſome of the genial procreative Power of recent 
Heaven, See Page 97, 100, 106, 107. 
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Let.18. * Anp now ASTARTE the mightieſt, FU. 
wc PT. ER, Lord of Plenty, * and ADop Prince 


of the Gods, the fr/ or ſole (alſo a Torch) 
governed the World with Conſent of TIE. 
Aſtarte adorned her own Head with the 
Horns of a Bull, Emblems of Royalty (of 
Fecundity and Power) and thus going round 
© the World, ſhe found a Star dropp'd from 
the Sky, took it up, and conſecrated it in 
the holy Iſle of TVR ET. TI Mx likewiſe go- 
ing round the Globe, gave the Government 
of Attica to his Daughter Minerva; and in 
a Peſtilence and vaſt Mortality, he offered 
his own only begotten Son in a Burnt-offering 
to his Father Heaven, and was circumci- 


| © ſed 

* ZEYE AHMAPOYE. 

* Here is the grand Revolution, and final Settlement of the 
Univerſe after the Creation was compleated. Timer having 
exhaufted the productive Virtue of Heaven, makes a kind of 
Ceſſion of the Government to the % Cauſe of Generation, (P. 
91, Note ©) to the Lerd of Plenty, and to the one Sole GOD. 
AssYR11 Deo quem ſummum maximumque venerantur Adad 
nomen dederunt : (it ſhould be 4had) ejus nominis Interpretatio 
ſignificat Uxus. Afacrob. Saturn. Lib. I. F 23. It is from 
TIN An Ab, Anne, according to Macrobius. I have ſometimes 
thought it was TNT Ha op (with the emphatic FJ) TRE PRIx- 
CIPLF, THE Causk, whence PN OQuD, a Burning Torch.“ 

r Luctyrer; the Morning-Star ſacred to Aſtarte or Venus, 
and peculiarly adored in Tyre: the ſame painted by Ho ER, as, 

The Star benign, that faireſt in the Sky, 
 Proclaims th Approach of roſy-fingered Morn, OATE. N. 

But I have not met with the Tradition that ſhould explain that 
Circumſtance of its being fallen from Heaven ; unleſs we under- 
ſtand it according to the Sabian Doctrine, that the Power of 
Generation formerly reſiding in Heawer, fell from it in proceſs 
of Time to the Earth, and was now transferred to the Mokx- 
ING-STAR Worſhipped in Ty RE. 

The Notes marked with an Aſteriſm, explain ſuch of the 
Pbenician Names mentioned by Sax H NvATHON, as are nei- 
ther paraphraſed by Philo, nor truly deduced by ſubſequent 
Commentators. | | 


A 


-» 
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ſed himſelf with all his Allies. Not long Let.18. 
after he deified his Son Mur H, Death, born 


of Rhea, whom the 1 call PLuTo. 
« Then he gave Byblos to the Goddeſs Baar- 
* Tis (the Lapy) called Dione; and Bery- 
tus (the Fountains) to NEPTUNE, and to 
© the other great Gods of Land and Water, 
« who allo conſecrated the Relicks of PoxTvs, 
the SEA in Berytus, the City of Wells. 

«© BxFoRE this, the God TAAur had, in 
© Imitation of Heaven, expreſſed the Ap- 
« pearances (Aſpects) of the Gods TIME and 
Dao, and the other Deities in the ſacred 
« Engravures of Letters To him (TAAur) 
« TiME, going afterwards to the Land of the 


South, gave all the Kingdom of Et to 


be his Royal Seat. 

Hap Sanchunathon's great Work reach- 
ed us entire, it would have been a valuable 
Curioſity. This Specimen of the Tranſlation, 
lame and maimed as it is, ſhews the irrepara- 
b.e Loſs we have ſuſtained in the periſhed Re- 
cords kept by the Prieſts in the chief Cities in 
Egypt, and all over the Eaſt; but eſpecially 
in the grand Temples of Thebes, Memphis, 
Babylon and Tyre, Thoſe kept by the Few:/þ 
Prieſts under divine Direction, in the Temple 
of Jeruſalem, make a conſiderable Part of 
holy Writ ; and tho” they be Chronicles of no 
learned nor mighty Nation, tho' they be ge- 

nerally 
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Let.18. nerally confined to their own little State, and 
Ai. it be a nice Point to adjuſt their Chronology, 
yet their meer Hiſtorical Uſe ( ſetting afide 
higher Conſiderations) makes us juſtly regret 
the Originals of which they are but Abridge- 
ments, and to which they ſo often refer. 
Ir we review the ancient Co/mogontes that 
have reached us, Heſiod's Birth of the Gods, 
Ovid's Transformations, Szlenus's Song in Vir- 
gil, and the Phenician Theology, we ſhall not 
find them preciſely reſtricted to a Hiſtory of 
the Creation, or Production of the Univerſe; 
they take generally a Step further ; they pro- 
ceed to the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages, inter- 
weave the Inventions of Arts, and as it were 
account for the preſent Face the World wears ; 
the Origins of Nations, Appellations of Places, 
and Manners of Men. The Works of the pri- 
mitive Bards already mentioned, that were 
collected into one Body, and made the old 
theological Syſtem, deduced their allegorical 
Tale, not quite ſo far as Naſo prays the Gods 
to do his Verſe: 
——iþſoque ab origine Mundi 
ad mea perpetuum dedurite tempora Carmen, 


from the very Origin of the World to his 
© own Times; but down to the Commence- 
ment of the h:/forical es that is, to the 
Trajan Mar. 


SAN- 
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SANCHUNIATHON's Work, as it now ſtands, Let. 18. 
ſeems to have been a Compoſition extracted 


from eo Coſmogonies by the Author, and 
interſperſed with a third in the Paraphraſe. 
It contains therefore, I. The pure Egyprian 
DoFrine, written by TaauT in Marks and 
facred Sculptures; being, I ſuppoſe, no more 
than a /imple Genealogy ; that is, the Sign of 


the God, with a Mark for Marriage, and a 


Symbol of Parentage or Iſſue. II. The Phe- 


' nician Theology compiled by the Prieſts, in- 
termixed with Traditions about the Invention 


of Arts, and with Sanchuniathon's own Alle- 
gories. III. Shreds and Similitudes of the 
Greek Mythology, ſo interwove by Philo, that 
though I have omitted many, ſeveral yet re- 


main not eaſily untwiſted from the Thread of 


the Narration. We may accordingly perceive 
a threefold Doctrine, diſcovering itſelf in dif- 
ferent Strains throughout the Fragment; a 
natural, a moral, and a political Mythology. 
The firſt, written by Taaut, comprehends the 
Riſe of Things, and the chief Tranſactions 
until the Dethronement of Heaven. The ſe- 
cond lies principally in the moral and hiftori- 
cal Epiſodes of Phenician Extract; ſuch as the 


Deſcent of Demarous and Sidon, the Progeny 
of Miſor and Sydic, and the Invention of 


Alis inſerted before the Hiſtory of Eloun the 
Moſt High, The political Part, and all the 
Illuſtra- 
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Let. 18. Illuſtrations, ſeem to be Trappings added by 
= the Tranſlator to Sanchuniathon's Allegories, 


According to him, Egypt the Land of Learn. 


ing and Parent of Writing, is given to Taaut, 


LETTERS; and Attica, the Country of Sci- 
ence, early famous for military Skill, is aſſigned 
to Pallas, Cox Duc and KNOWLEDGE. He 
even condeſcends to explain to his Grecian 
Readers the Eyes and Wings with which the 
Eaſterns accoutred the Image of TIME, and 
the other Gods, with many minute Circum- 
ſtances, which I have waved in the Tranſla- 
tion. 

This Remain of Antiquity is too curious 
not to have raiſed Diſputes, and treats of too 
great and intereſting Subjects not to have af- 


forded abundance of Play to Fancy, and room 


for Conjecture. It has been condemned as 


wholly ſpurious*, it has been defended as per- 
fectly genuine; it has been applied as a Prop 


of a new Syſtem in h:/toric Fable, (that the 
old Saci, or Celtes, were the true Titans and 
Gods of Antiquity) and has been treated as an 
unintelligible Rhapſody from beginning to end. 
But the greateſt Pains, and moſt exquiſite 
Learning, have been employed in finding out 
the Similitude or Sameneſs of this Phenician, 


or 
M. Doawel!, Father Simon, Monfaucon, Stilling fleet. 
t Voſſius, Bochart ; but eſpecially Dr, Cumber/and and M. 


Fourmant. 
Pere Przxox, Antiquite des Celtes. 
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or rather Egyptian Tradition of the Hiſtory of Let. 18. 
the Creation, with that delivered by the 7e 


1h Lawygiver. The Parents of Eaſtern Criti- 


ciſm ®* were contented to find in it, © Some. 


Sparks of Truth concerning the Creation of 
© the World, the Origin of Idolatry, and the 
« Abuſe of the Names of God intermix'd with 
Fables: But ſome of their learned Succeſſors, 
particularly a knowing Prelate of our own 
Country b, and a Profeſſor of uncommon Eru- 
dition in France, have attempted to demon- 


ſtrate a marvellous Harmony between Sanchun- 


iathon and Moſes. 


As I make not the leaſt doubt, of the good 


Intentions of theſe eminent Authors, in taking 
ſuch indefatigable Pains, they have in fo far 
the faireſt Claim to Thanks and Commenda- 
tion : But whether theſe Pains were at the ſame 
time w7/ely beſtowed ; or whether, (ſuppoſing 
they had as fully agreed in proving their Point, 
as they have widely differ'd) it were truly cal- 
eulated for promoting their pious Purpoſe, 1 
ſtill, methinks, a Queſtion. 

IT has been thought by Men of the trueſt 
Judgment, to be a ſuſpicious Symptom of 


any Rite or Ceremony in Religion, if it re- 


ſembled a known Practice in the Heathen 


Z Superſtition, 
Scaliger, Selden, Bochart, Marſham, Kircher, &C, 
d Dr. Cumberland, Biſhop of Peter beroug h. 


M. Fourmont, Profeſſor of Aral i: in che Royal College of | 


France, &c. 


Dr. Convzxs MivpLETON's Paral' 'el of the Roman and 
Heathen Rites. 
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1 [| Let.18. Superſtition. And juſt on the contrary, 
$1 ; many more have thought it no ſmall Con- 
1 1 firmation of the Truth and Antiquity of 
[| l. our Worſhip, that Traces of it were to be 
; j [ found in moſt Parts of the old Idolatry. ; It 
Wl! © 1s, ſurely, ſays the contemplative Phyſician, 
„ already quoted, a blamable Curioſity to try 
Wu s the Truth of the ſacred Scriptures by their 
| 1 Agreement with human Writings; to prove 
10 | | © the Book of Fftber to be genuine, becauſe it 
„ agrees with Megaſibenes, or is confirmed by 
1 Herodotus. As for my own part, I cannot 
[ | | deny my ſuperfluous and unſucceſsful Curio- 
1-08 * fity in this Matter, until that filly Story of 
th f Fuſtin's about the Jews let me ſee my 
1 Folly; that they were driven out of Egypt, 
$0 © becauſe of ſome Plague or Leproſy . But, in 
j I direct Contradiction to this, ſays a learned 
1 1 Gleaner in Antiquity, When I read theſe 
Bl! it Propheſies (of Eſaiab and Jeremiah) and 
11 | | | « {uch other Pieces of Scripture, and compare 
tl I: them with the ancient Authors, Herodotus 
[M11 and Xergphon, it is impoſſible to deſcribe the 


| * Joy, —the Rapture— that inſtantly diffuſcs 
11048 * thro'my Heart. This puts me in mind of the 
M different Judgments paſſed upon the famous 
1 Orphic Hymns, which you have fo often heard 
mentioned as the moſt curious Syſtem of Gre- 

C141 


© tir Thomas Baown. See a different Opinion in Cha- 

14 RACTERIST. Vol. III. Miſcell. 2. F 1. . 
11 Exprimi nequit quanta voluptate, quanto gaudio illico per- 
it fundar. G. Jat1ESON Spicidegia Antiquit Egypt. Cap. V. $ 13: 
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vil's Prayer-Book ; or, to ſpeak more proper- 
ly, Satan's genuine Liturgy :* And the Won- 
der of his Age for Learning, JohN Pico, Earl 


of Mirandola, thought them a Treaſure of 


ſublime and myſterious Theology *; as did another 
Man of immenſe Reading, Kircher; who even 
undertook to demonſtrate their perfect Con- 
formity with the Hebrew Siphri, and Hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt. Amid ſuch Diverſity of 
Sentiments, you ſee, however eaſy it may be to 
agree in an authentic Original, it is vaſtly 
difficult to fix upon a proper Commentary; 
which, after all, every Man chuſes according 
to his Reach, and peculiar Propenſities. 

How various, for Example, are the De- 
cifions; how much of the Hiſtory of Pa- 
radice and Fall of the firſt mortal Pair 


is allegorical , and how much is to be un- 


derſtood ſtrictly according to the Letter ? 
Many have believed the miraculous Trees of 


8 Life 


s DAN. Hzrnstvs. Arif arch. 
h Io. Pict Com. Mirand. Co xcrusflox ES. 
Men f H. 


In veteri Inſtrumento, fi præter Hiſtoriam nihil ſpectes, et 
audias, Ap AM è limo conditum, Uxorculam e dormientis latere 
* furtim ſubtractam, Serpentem illecebra Pomi ſollicitantem mu- 
* lierculam, Deuia ad auram inambulantem, Romphæam foribus 
* przfidentem'— nonne putes ex Homer officina profectam 
Fabulam ?—At ſub his Involucris quam ſplendida latet Sapientia 


Des. ERASMI CUIL TAD. III. EELAHNO! AAK1B. 
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cian Divinity. A keen Critic never took them Let. 18 
up, but he thought he was peruſing the De 
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Let. 18. Life and of Knowledge *, to point to the for- 
T7 — mer: But PaiLo, a fanciful Platonic Few k, 
and ORIGEN, a fanciful Platonic Chr tian, 
incline to think the whole Tranſaction, from 

Beginning to End, the Trees, the Rivers, the 

Cherubs, even to the Coats of Skins", made 

for the recent Exiles from Eden, to be a per- 

fect Allegory, St. AusTIN ſeems very willing 

to accept of the Allegory, if, at the ſame time, 

you will believe the Relation to have been 

real Fact m: But another learned Father, more 

ſtrictly orthodox, ties it rigidly down, in every 

Circumſtance, to the literal Meaning, and 

confutes the Jero and the Chri/tian, as equally 

heretical 
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heretical upon that Point”. * have avoided, Let. 18: 
« fays a great Modern, to mention Mosks's —v— 


© Coſmopoia, becauſe I think it is delivered by 
him, rather as a Laugiver than a Philoſo- 
© pher, which I intend to ſhew at large in 
another Treatiſe, as not thinking that Di 
* cuſſion proper for the vulgar Tongue. —His 
Account of the Creation conſiſts of two 
Parts; the firſt of which deſcribes the great 
general Maſſes of Matter, and the diſorder'd 
State of Things; and proceeds upon the 
© ſame Principles, and obſerves the ſame Or- 
der which the ANCIENTs have conſtantly 
© obſerved :—— And in this almoſt all the Chri- 
« {tian Interpreters agree with us, that the 
* Moſaic Tofu Bou, is the ſame thing as 
© the Chaos of the Ancients ; that the Dark- 
* neſs, deſcribed by Moſes, is their TARTA- 
* Rus, and EREBUs, and NIGHT ; that his 
Incubation of the Spirit, or Breath of GOD, 
is colluſive with the Birth of PHAN ES, 
* Eros, or Love. So far Moſes, and the old 
* Philoſophers agree: But here he breaks off 
* his philoſophic Strain, and takes up another 
* Method; a human, or, if you like it better, 
a theological Strain; in which, having en- 
© tirely neglected the various Motions of the 
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Let. 18. CHAos, according to the Laws of Nature, 
— and overlooked the Action of divine Love 


upon it, and its conſequent ſucceſſive Chan- 
ges, into various Strata, Regions, and Ele- 
© ments; having, I ſay, ſuperſeded all theſe, 
© he has framed a popular Relation of the Riſe 
© of Things, in the manner we all know ?. 

Tux Deſcription of the Elyjan Fields by 
the ancient Poets, Philoſophers, and Divines, 
is thought to have been originally borrowed 
from Moſess Draught of Paradiſe v. If we 
compare, they ſay, the Eaſe, the Pleaſure, 
© the Delicacies of the Place ; the Mildneſs of 
the Climate, the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil, 
and conſtant Serenity of the Sky, we will 
find the Terms differ in the different De- 
* ſcriptions, but the Subject and Sentiments 
exactly the ſame.” From Moſes EpRN, ſaid 
the Fathers, Plato took his Idea of the Gar- 
den of the Gods, in which Porus and Penia 
(Plenty and Want) begot Cupid, or Defire a; 
nay, all the Heathen Mythology, according 
to others, took its Riſe from the Truth of the 
Scriptures miſunderſtood ; infomuch, that there 
is no one Fable which is not founded in Fact, 
and all of them bear the fame Reſemblance 
to ſome part or other of the ſacred Canon, as 
Deucalion's Deluge does to Noah's Flood 7, 

| | A 
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© Dr. PukxntET's Theory of the EARTH. 
P Ey Pailacia rd u4a9 1a; Trexdtioz. T. NAZIANZ, Ay. . 
4 FustBIus:, ORIGEN, CLEMENS. 

7 HokaT. [URSELLINT Hiſtor. Epitom, 
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A pious Prelate, ſays he could very eaſily Let. 18. 
demonſtrate, © that no ſmall Part of the Hea-w——_ 


* themſh Mythology and Divinity, was fetch- 
© ed from Hebrew Stories and Practices; — 
and that when they invented their poetical 
* Deities, their Dreams were the Offspring of 
«* ſome real Things which they had ſeen, or 
© heard out of the Book of Gop*. This, in 
the Opinion of another great Scholar, already 
mentioned, does no ſmall Honour to holy 
Writ, Full of French Vivacity, after unrid- 
dling, as he imagines, the Names of Celus, 
Saturn, and Fupiter, which, to his Aſtoniſh- 
ment, no Mythologiſt had ever dared to ex- 

2 3 plain 3 


* Dr. S. PATRICE, Biſhop of Ely, in his Menſa My//ica, In- 
troduct. The four Inſtances he gives of this, are very curious. 
I. Cass ANDRA, in her prophetic Fury, calls Hercules reriomwe- 

©- Mar, the three-night Lion, whom the ſharp-tooth'd Dog of 
eptune too avithin bis Faws. This the good Biſhop, after 
1. Tzetzes, takes to be originally from the Prophet Jonan's. 
having been ſo long in the Belly of the Whale. Zycophron ſeems 
to have alluded to the three Nights in which Hercules was begot, 
and to his Combat with Cerberus. II. The Stories of [phige- 
genia and Julia Luperca's being to be ſacrificed, and a Hind and 
Panther offered in their Stead, are founded on the real Hiſtories 
of Iſaak and Feptha's Daughter. Human Sacrifice, and Perſons 
devoted to Death, was an ancient wide-ſpread Rite. III. The 
wondrous Cave of the Nymphs, deſcribed by Homer, Odyſs. 
XIII. and ingeniouſly commented by Porphyry, is an Allegory 
of Man's Conception in the Womb, and is ſtole from P/a. cxxxix. 
$. 15. J am fearfully and wonderfully made. IV. The Lydian 
Prielts, mentioned by Pauſauias (Haiaxas a.) who laid unkindled 
Wood on their Altar, invoked an unknown God (I ſuppoſe to 
the Greeks) and immediately and infallibly (74oz ) the 
Wood took Fire, is a Perverſion of the Hiſtory of Elzas's Mi- 
racle in calling for Fire from Heaven, to confound the Prieſts of 
Baal. Theſe Lydians have been Zabians, Prieſts of Baal. See 
Page 90 in the Notes, 
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Let. 18. plain :; that is, having made Terah the HRA- 
— ven, Abraham Time, Jaa ETHER, and 
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Jacob TyPnon, he immediately ſubjoins,* that 


© the Scripture appears now, as it were, in a 


* new Majeſty; which, for certain, very few 
© People would have thought it could have 
© ever acquired u. And in conſequence of this 
Way of Thinking, an Author of the ſame 
Nation has compoſed an entire Treatiſe, Of 
the Conformity of ancient Fables with the ſacred 


Remains of Jewiſh Writings v. 


Corp Numbers aſcertain Truth, there 
would be no Difference of Sentiment on the 
Subject ; the far greater Part of Authors having 
ranged themſelves on this Side the Queſtion, 
But others, no leſs Maſters of Reaſon, are 
of a different Opinion: One of theſe has en- 
deavoured to prove, that Idolatry is worſe 
than Atbeiſin; or, in other Words, that 
* unworthy affronting Worſhip, with reſpect 


#20 


1 Une choſe Etonnante : jamais aucun Mythologiſte a-t-il 
ofe dire, qu'il ſavoit la cauſe des noms de Jupiter, Cronos, Cu- 
ranos, &c.— Je dis moi, que les voici decouverts—Voila donc 

ce que Von cherche depuis trois mille Ans, la Raiſon du Nom 
d' Uranus Quiconque ne ſent pas cela, ne ſent rien. 
M. FouxwmoxrT Refeex. Crit. Liv. IT. Sec. III. Ch. 2. 

u Tranchons le mot: un Lecteur, homme d'eiprit, aimant la 
verite (Je le ſuppoſe degage de tous Prejugez) ſera ravi non ſeu- 
lement d'appergevoir ici ce que l'on cherche depuis 3000 Ans, 
la Naiſſance du Paganiſme, & POrigine de ſes Dieux, mais aufſi 
de remarquer (Afiertion qui frappe a preſent les Yeux comme 
F Fciair qui paſſe de I'Orient a VOccident) de remarquer, dis je, 
Que PECz1TURE paroit dans une Mazefte comme NovuveELLE, 
*2 laquelle certainement peu de gens fe ſeroient attendas.' 

Bid. Sect. IV. Ch. 17. 

w Conference de la Fable, avec Hiſtoire Sairte. Par M. de 


LAVAUE. 
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© to the Object to which it is addreſſed, is Let. 18. 
« worſe than no Worſhip at all: Which, 1 
true, muſt it not neceſſarily follow, That 
any Connexions, Similitudes, or Alluſions, 
between the idolatrous Rites of the Egyp- 
© tans, Phenicians, or other Heathens, and our 
© ſpiritual Devotion, are rather diſadvantage- 
© ous; and, inſtead of illuſtrating, ſeem to 
© cloud the Purity of our Religion ?* So that, 
rather than ſearch for new Reſemblances, 
ought not we, in good Conduct, to aim at 
diſproving the old ? Thus far ſeems to be cer- 
tain, that any Doctrine, carrying its own Evi- 
dence, ſtands in no need of weak collateral 
Proofs to ſupport it; ſince the greateſt Diſſer- 
vice that can be done to Truth, is to tack 
Falſehood to it, as if it were of the ſame Qua- 
lity. The Patch raiſes Suſpicion of the Sound- 
neſs of the Piece; as an unſkilful Pleader ruins 
a good Cauſe, by reſting it on an inconcluſive 
Argument. The trueſt Service therefore, that 
can be done to any reaſonable Doctrine, is to 
repreſent it in its own genuine Simplicity; to 
ſtrip it of the old uſeleſs Accoutrements, 
with which it had been equipped by, perhaps, 
very well-meaning Men, and remove the rot- 
ten Props that portend imminent Ruin. The 
fair Pillar of TRu r totters when officiouſly 
ſhored up, and threatens Subverſion : It can 
only ſtand poiſed by its ow? native Weight, 


and reſt upon its Nn immediate Foundation. 
| The 
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Let. 18 The Moſaic Accounts of the Creation, and 
WAY Genealogy of Mankind, need no ſtrained un- 

natural Applications from mythological Wri. 
ters, to ſupport their received Authority: Tis 
quite enough, if, by comparing the Zgyprian 
Traditions of the Riſe of Things from Sanchun. 
zathon or Taaut, we find ſome Traces of the 
Origin of that Aſſertion, That the Hebrew 
* Lawgiver was inſtructed in all the W; ichn 


* of the EGyPTIANS *. 
I am, G. 


5 'Evaitiv9n MNEHE aox0y oopic' AITYIITION. 
Tat. Tor AHOET. Ki. . 
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LETTER Mx 


HERE is an Obſervation which, tho'Let.19. 
it lie not within every one's Compaſs, s 


very entertaining to thoſe who can ground it 


upon a wide Knowledge of the Fates of Na- 


tions, and upon juſt Views of human Nature. 
From a Survey of theſe, it would ſeem, that 
© among the People called Heather, there has 
happened, as of Policy and Power, ſo like- 
© wiſe a ſort of CIRCLE, or Succeſſion of RRE- 
© 11610n,” I do not mean, that the ſeveral 
religious Rites were propagated by Conqueſt 
or Commerce, along with the other Arts of 
Life, from one Country to another; that we 
find in every Hiſtory : But that in Religion 
itſelf, as conſidered among the Heathen Na- 
tions (that is, all Mankind excepting the Zews) 
we may obſerve à certain Progreſſion from 
Purity to Star-Worſhip, from Star-Worſbip to 
Polytheiſm, and thence to the groſſeſt Idolatry: 
That in ſome Ages a Diſtaſte of Superſtition re- 
turns, in conſequence of which Reforms are ſet 
on foot; Purity is retrieved, and zealouſly af- 
fected: But new adopted Deities from ſome 
Out-frirts of the Scheme, make way for a Mul- 
tiplication of Myſteries, and that for a Relapſe 


into Ignorance and Credulity. 
; - A 
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Let. 19. A DEepvucT1on of every Step of this Ob- 
——— ſervation, and Inſtances adduced to verify it, 

would be no eaſy Undertaking. It might 

regulate the Plan of fo vaſt and various a Work 
as that of the laborious Johu-Gerard Voſfus, 
OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS oF Ino- 
I ArRVY: For had there been leſs Detail in 
that immenſe Collection, and more Connec- 
tion of the Changes in Religion, with the 
Changes in Government and Manners, it 
would have been much more inſtructive, His 
vaſt Learning wanted but ſuch a Clew to pre- 
vent his being loſt in the Labyrinth, and as it 

were o'erwhelmed with the inexhauſtible Sub. 
ject. My Views are confined to the two re- 
moteſt Steps of the Revolution ; which will 
yet require all our Attention, as the tracing 
them leads through ſome of the moſt untrod- 

den Paths in Hiſtory and Literature, 

As far as we can penetrate into the dark 
Receſles of ANTiIqQuiTY, the moſt ancient 
Worſhip upon Record in the World, ſeems 
to have been that of oN aLmicuTy GOD, 
Governor of all Things : A Worſhip that does 
not appear to have been confined to any one 
Nation or Tribe, but to have prevailed all 
over the EasT, and principally in Chaldea, 
its perpetual Seat. This is that Religion 
which is {till known under the Name of Za- 
biiſm among the Eaſtern Writers, whoſe early 
6 Profeſſors 
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Profeſſors worſhipped neither in Temples, nor Let, 19. 
by Images, but offered Prayer with Odours . 


immediately under Heaven, the Habitation of 
the Moſt High, the Patriarch, or Head of the 
Tribe, being commonly both Prięſt and King. 


Wurm the Prophet, whoſe Doctrines now 


fill the fineſt Countries of the Globe, firſt 
aſſerted his divine Miſſion, his Countrymen, 
the Arabs, were immerſed in groſs Ignorance, 
and as tenacious of their Pagan Superſtitions, 
as they are now of 1/amiſm; for it is rare 
that Religion wholly changes the Character 
of a Nation, unleſs it have firſt altered the 
Conſtitution of their civil Government. To 
the North and Weſt of them dwelt Fews and 
Chriſtians, a large Mixture of both having 
likewiſe ſettled in Arabia itſelf ; but to the 
Eaſt lay the People long famous under the 
Name of CHALDEANs, zealous Teachers of 
a refined fort of Idolatry. Now the Arabs, 
new Converts to the Belief of one God (the 
firſt Article of their Apoſtle's Creed) were to 
be diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, and warned 
againſt the Infection of the ſurrounding Sects, 
of whom he commonly claſſes four together; 
Jeus, Zabians, Chriſtians, and Magians *. 
He calls the firſt three frequently Scripturals, 
People who found their Faith upon a Book, 
and arms his Followers with Anſwers to their 
Objections, as many of them were apoſtati- 

Zing 

Al Coran. Suras II. V. XXII, 
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Let. 19. zing to the ZABIANS, Eaſfterns* ; by whom he 
SY — no doubt means the Inhabitants of Halde. 


ManomtrT was himſelf illitterate : He fre. 
quently glories in it, and makes it a Proof of 
his Miſſion from Heaven; ſince it was im- 
poſſible a Book of ſuch divine Eloquence ax 
the Coran, ſhould be the Compoſure of an 
ignorant Prophet. The Maſlems accordingly 
admire and adore it : They make it not only 
the Rule of their Life, but the Standard of 
theic Style, and Model of their Language: 
They borrow every Term uſed in it, and are 
perpetually alluding to it in their Writings. 
Among the other Sects, finding the Chalgdean; 
mentioned by their Prophet under the Appel- 
lation of Zabiin, Eaſterns, they retained the 


Term; and by tranſlating many of their Books, 


have made a Name unknown to the Greek 
and Roman Writers famous thro' the World. 

Fon ſome Generations the Khalifs, Malo- 
met'sSucceflors *, were barbarous bloody Enthu- 
ſiaſts. They declared War againſt the Learn- 
ing, as well as the Religion of other Nations, 
and burnt all the Books they could lay Hands 


| 1 on. 
1 fignifies the Morning; and thence, by a Meta 
phor, common to moſt Languages, the Faſt. An Adjective 
formed from that, is, % L Orientales, Eaſtern: ; and, 
by an eaſy Tranſition, Apoſtates, who change their Religion, 


and particularly who turn Zabians. 
* nM Nabi al omeion. The untaught Prophet, ig- 
norant as he came from his Mother. Cor an, Sura VII. 
N Khalifaton (vulgo Ca/ifa) Succeſſor, Vicarius. The 
four acknowledged by the orthodox Sounites, were Abubtcrs 
Cmar, Oſman, and Hali. | | 
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on. The Deſtruction in particular of the ce- Let. 19. 
lebrated Alexandrian Library, was the greateſt = 
Wound ever received by Literature, But about 
the Beginning of the third Century of the 
Hejira, the Conqueſt of rich and polite Na- 
tions, having by Degrees diveſted the Arabs 
of their former Fierceneſs, they turned this 
Contempt of Knowledge, and Hatred of the 
Means of it, into the moſt ardent Purſuit of 
Science that ever poſſeſſed a People. 


Mutavit mentem Populus levis, & calet uns 
Scribendi ſtudio | 


For not contented with the infinite Productions 
of their own fruitful and fiery Genius, with 
indefatigable Pains they ſet themſelves to tranſ- 
late, into their wondrous Tongue, all the 
principal Authors in Hiſtory, Poetry, Philo- 
ſophy, Medicine and Mathematics, that were 
in greateſt Vogue among the conquered Na- 
tions. Thus they have Plato and Ariſtotle, 
Euclid and Archimedes, Hippocrates and Ga- 
len, and even Homer and Livy, ſpeaking the 
Language of the victorious Moflems &. 

In the Beginnings of this happy Diſpoſi- 
tion, the Books of the Zabians could not 
eſcape their Curioſity, They were writ in a 
Diale& of their own Speech, and contained 
both the Philoſophy and Religion that had 

been 


* While Furope was immerſed in Barbarity and Mona- 
ctuim, all polite Learniug paſſed under the Deſignation of Sui 
LrAGCUMm. G 
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Let. 19. been long prevalent over the Eaſt. The great 
w=— Hiſtorian, ABVuI-FARAGT, ſays, That the 


4 
4 


A 


Religion and Rites of the Zabians, in the 
current Opinion of the Arabian Doctors, 
were the very ſame with thoſe of the ancient 
Chaldeans ; that their chief Seat was in Ha- 
ran, on the Chaldean Border, where they 
had their grand Temple on the Top of a 
Hill*:” It was called the City of the Za- 


bians, and was ſo famous as the prime Reſi- 
dence of the Sect, that a Haranite and a Za- 
bian were equivalent Terms. The chief Points 
of their Doctrine are theſe : 


” 


old Chaldeans; and this the eaſtern Sages call 


Tux believe the World to be eternal; 
governed by a co-eternal Mix D, whom they 
worſhip under the Symbol of Fire; they 
pay a proportioned Reverence to the Sun, 
its apparent Source, and to the Moon and 
Stars participating of the ſame celeſtial Na- 
ture. In conſequence of theſe Principles, 
they invented fignificant Rites, and pious 
Practices, expreflive.of their Veneration, and 
calculated, as they thought, to obtain the 
Favour of theſe inferior Rulers of the Uni- 
verſe.” This is preciſely the Religion of the 


the 


* HisToRia DynasT. Dynaſl. IX. 
© Gentile nomen = Haran Haranita, ſæpe uſurpati 
ſolet pro „ Sabi vabita, qui eſt Cultor Stellarum. The Sa. 


bians go in Pilgrimage to Haran, in the ſame Manner as the 
Mahometans go to Mecca, and Ve were wont to go to er- 
falem. GoL1i Not. ad A/froger | 
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the primary and moſt ancient Religion in the Let. 19. 
World. In this, ſays the moſt learned of the 
Rabbins * was Abrabam educated among the o 
Chaldees his Countrymen ; and this was the. 
Foundation of the Religion practiſed by the 
Magi, or Prieſts of the Aſſyrian, Median, and 
Perſian Empires. 

HERE then we find the firſt Point of our 
Circle, early Purity in Principle and Prac- 
8 tice, For the learned and candid SHabrgſtan 
aaſſures us, that the Zabians continued firm in 
the Belief of one ſupreme God themſelves; 
B and that the Arguments brought by them to 
| convince others of the Unity of his Godhead, 
were unanſwerablef, Now that this Zabian 
Principle of the Worſhip of ce God by Prayer 
5 and Incenſe, was not confined to any one 
Tribe or Nation, appears evident from the 
Authority of our holy Scriptures: There we 
find a Canaamtiſh Prince, MELCHIZ EPE, 
EkEeing of Salem, the Prieſt of the moſt high 

# Gods, 
: bi con una fola Verga 

Reggea I bumdne e le divine coſe b. 
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We find another of the petty Princes of Pa- 
leſtine, ABIMELECH King of Gerar, ſo little 
ſurprized with a heaveniy Viſion, as to ex- 


pPoſtulate freely with God himſelf . Laban 
5 A a the 
3 R. Moss Ben Maimon. | 

= apud Pocock, | 

1 GENRES. xiv, < 18. * Battifia Guarisi 
EZ rn Es. A 4, 5 | 
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Let.19. the Syrian, and Bethuel the Chaldean, may be 
perhaps ſuppoſed, as Abraham's Relations, to 


have received ſome traditional Knowledge of 
one God, handed down from him, tho' mixed 
with Teraphim k, or Image-Wor ſhis : But pa- 
tient and righteous Jos, tho' an Arab, and 
abſolute Stranger to the Jews and their Law, 
and living in the fame unſettled paſtoral Way 
as ſome of the Arabian Shieks do now, is a 
ſhining Inſtance of the fame Belief ; a Belief 
not peculiar to that good Man, but common 
to all his Friends, who, tho' born of different 
Tribes, and dwelling in diſtant Lands, zea- 
loufly maintain the ſovereign Sway of one ſu- 
preme Ruler of the World. 

IN later Tinges, we find JETHRO, Moſes 
Father-in-law, a Prieſt in the Land of Mi- 
dian', of no Idol, we may ſuppoſe, nor falſe 
God (elſe ſuch honourable mention had never 
been made of him, nor Affinity contracted 
with him by the great Enemy of Idolatry) 
but bleſſing the true God for his Goodneſs to 
the heaven-guided Lawgiver, and offering a 
Sacrifice, of which Mefes and Aaron, and all 
the Elders of Mael, were Partakers m. Balac, 
King of Moab, as a Deſcendant from Lot, 
may have been led to acquieſce in the Power 
of God, to bleſs and to cuile whom he pleaſes: 


| But 

k. Gex ks. xxxi. { 24. 

Je Province of H-; 2 Arabia, upon the Eaſt Coaſt of 
the Red. Sca. Ihe 19 near the Head of the Gulph * 
IAdian, now demo! ied, i the BAleviang * 

a Genes. N Ai. 
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But BALAAM the Son Beor, tho' dwelling Let. 19. 
in Aram (Syria) in the Mountains of the Eaſt, — 


takes up his Parable under the uncontroulable 
Direction of divine Inſpiration *. | 

Ir we take a wider Circle, and look farther 
around us among other Nations, we will learn 
from Herodotus, the Father of Hiſtory, © That 

the EGyPT1ANs gloried in being the i of 
Mankind who built Temples, reared Altars, 
and erected Statues to the Gods. They had 
then none before; and even the iet Temples 
of the Egyptians themſelves, according to an- 
other Author, «fcav icar, bad no Statue in 
them o». 

Turik Rivals in Antiquity and Religion, 
the old CHALDEANSs, had, in Proceſs of Time, 
built a Temple at Babylon, the Wonder of the 
World for Magnificence and Grandeur : But 
ſo late as the Days of Herodotus, © there was 
© no Statue in that Temple ; nor did any mor- 
© tal Creature (as was ſuppoſed) paſs the Night 
in it, excepting one Lady at a time, a Na- 
tive of the Country, whom the Gop fa- 
© voured, ſaid the Chaldean Prieſts, and was 
* pleaſed to call to his Couch by Name r. 

TuAr the PERSITANS of moſt early Time 
were no Idolaters, but worſhipped one God, 
the Creator of the World, under the "AT 

A a 2 of 


" Nuuz. xxiv. F 12, 13. 
? AOYKIAN. Digs Ota; Aeg 


ATAAMA d , in . ae. inJevpirer, &c. 
HPOAOT. KAEIQ, 
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| Let. 19. of Fire, is acknowledged by all their Hiſto- 
| rians, and has been ſet in the cleareſt Light 
| by our excellent Mr. Hyde l. Their Zeal for 
this Principle, ſeems to have carried them to 
great Extremes, and made them tolerate no 
Way of Worſhip but their own. A Strain of 
it may have poſſibly mixed with Camby/es 
Madneſs, in the Havoc he made of the Egyp- 
tian Divinities *—and influenced the Conduct 
of Xerxes in demoliſhing the Grecian Tem- 
„ ples, and defacing their Statues wherever he 
paſſed. As this was the conſtant Practice of 
. the Perſians, the apocryphal Author of the 
4 Book of Judith, ſeems to have ſtretched it to 
ö N the portentuous Reaſon given for the King of 
F Nineve's Expedition againſt the whole Earth, 
© That all Nations, Tongues, and Tribes, 
might worfhip Nebuchadnezar *, and call 
upon him as their only God. 
FuE GRrEKs and RoMans had their Re- 
ligion at ſecond hand from powerful and know- 
ing Nations, but who had departed from their 
firſt Eſtabliſhment, before their. Intercourſe 
with European People t. It is not therefore to 
be expected, that he ſhould be wiſer than 
their Maſters, and exerciſe a Purity they had 
never received, Yet there are many Traces of 
| | noble 


—— I 8 — 
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| 1 De Religione veterum PrrsaArRUM. „ Cce above, p 280. 
[| Not the Pabyloniſb Conqueror; but a King, whole Name or 
||| Expedition is no where elſe recorded in Hittory. 

I - * See above, p. 177. 
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noble Simplicity, ſhall I fay, or, in more fa- Let. 19. 
chionable Stile, of a ruſtic Plainneſs to be ſeen 
in the Rites of both Nations, 

Fog the firſt hundred and ſeventy Years, 
* ſays M. Varro, after Romulus, there was not 
© a Statue in any Temple at Rome *:' And, 
in exact Conformity with that learned Roman, 
Plutarch aſſures us, that anciently there was 
no Image cf a God, either painted or car- 
ved, to be ſeen among that People; that 
L for the firſt hundred and ſeventy Years of 
F © their State, they built Temples indeed, and 
f offered Sacrifices, but there was no Statue 
placed in the Shrine, nor Likeneſs contrived 
for the Divinity xv. Even the rude illiterate 
GrRMANS, ſo late as the Age of Tacitus, re- 
tained thus much of the ancient Opinion, 
© that it was fooliſh to endeavour to coop up 
© the Gods within Walls, and impious to 
© frame any Image of them in the Similitude 
© of the human Countenance *:“ And, to ſay 
the Truth, the firſt Statues erected for them, 
hardly deſerved the Name, being only great 
Stones ſet on End, generally ſquare *, ſome- 
A 3 times 


" The firſt Statue that was caſt at Rome, was much later. 
 Romm ſimulacrum ex aere fatum CERERI primum reperio, ex «+ 
peculio Sp. Caſſii, guem regnum aſtectantem pater ipſius intereme: 

rat. PLis. 

See p. 247. * Cohibere parietibus Deos, atque ia ulkm 

humani oris ſpeciem aſſimilare nefas exiſtimant. 

De Mcribus GERMAN ORUUu. 

The Word ng, which the Fes are prohibited to erect, 

does not ſtrictly mean a Statue or Image, but what the Greeks 
called ETHAH (Cippus, Titulus) a Pillar, or Column ; a Stone 
3 | fee 
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Let. 19. times comcal *, ſometimes pyramidal, or jo 
—— micircular Þ, and frequently quite rough and 


aunhewn e, without Touch of a Tool. 
Bur 


ſet on End as a Monument or Memorial, ſuch as that which 


Jacob erected between him and Laban. And Jacob took a Stone, 
and ſit it up, MP2 ASTaTue. Genes. xxxi. F. 45. 


2 The Statues of the oldeſt Mercury (ſee Page 175) were ori- 
inally long /qzere Stones: The Athenians firit put an old Man's 
Fread on them, and afterwards, taught by the Pelaſgi, added the 
Symbol of Generation. Macropivs. The Statue of the Mo- 
THER of the GoDs, brought to Rome from P/, sia, Was a great 
black /quare Stone. Frftus Pompey ſays, ſhe is called KYBHAH 
and KYBRHBH, from KTBOZ a Cu B, to ſhew that ſhe was the 
Foundation and Baſis of the UNIVERSE. 


2 The ancient PEN IIA Ns had an Image of the Su x, which 
they believed not to have been formed by human Art, but to 
have fallen immediately down from Heaven. It was a large 
black Stone, round and broad at the Bottom, but diminiſhing by 
degrees, and terminating in a ſlender Point. Herop. 


Simulacrum Deae (VENER15S) non effigie humana continuus Or bis, 


latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, Metae modo, exurgens. Tacir. 
I remember a pleaſant Reaſon aſſigned by a learned Anti- 
uary for this Figure of the Goddeſs; Pur Io mi ricordh di 
TSS letto che queſta Figura rappreſenta Ou LI co del Corps 
humano ; ed e duty a Venere perche fi crede che la Libidine alle 
Donne ſtlia e comminci in queſta parte. Vincenzo CARTARI. 
The Sun's being the Center of our Planetary Syſtem, is the real 
Reaſon both of the umbilical Figure of theſe Statues, and of the 
conſtant 'I radition, that DELYHI was the Naver of the Earth: 
in Sign whereof, they kept in the Temple a Stone of white Mar- 
ble cut in that Shape, and religiouſly wrapp'd up in Swaddling- 
cloaths. | 


b The Mecartans worſhipped a great Stone in the Form of 
a Pyramid, under the Name of Apollo. Their more elegant 
Neighbours, the ATHENtans, had him in human Shape, but 
with a Head long and ſharp, in the Form of a Pyramid. Pav- 
San. A ſmall Globe ſplit in two, and one of the Halves ſet on 
the Top of a Pole, was the Object, or rather Symbol, adored 
by the ancient PEON1laNs, Max. TyR. 


© The oldeſt Idol of the Arabs, was zU MAN AU, a God- 
deſs, like VENUS and FATE, worſhipped under the Form of a 
great unhewn Stone. SHAHRESTAN. The Statue of the 776 
pian Curip, was a rough Stone untouch'd by a Tool. Paus ax. 


And ſee Page 346, Note *, 
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Bor as the EasT ſeems always to have led Let. 19. 

in Matters of Religion, and that Purity . I 
mained longer untainted in that devout Cli- 

mate, than in moſt Parts of the Earth, let us 

take a nearer Survey of its Wy Eſtabliſh- 
ment. 

AN firſt, let us remember that OztENTAL. 

Wiſdom was always in the higheſt Reputation; 

ſo high, that the eri Prince, celebrated as 
the wiſeſt of Mankind, is magnified by the 
Compariſon: His Wiſdom, we are told, 

was greater than the Wiſdom of all the Sons 

« of the EasT, than all the Wiſdom of the 
Egyptians d. And that we may not heſitate 

about the Preference, the Wiſe- men of EGypT 

itſelf, the Privy- Counſellors of the Nation, 

that boaſted the ſublimeſt Science, and looked 

on the Sages of all other People, as little bet- 

ter than Children; theſe very Men are intro- 

duced by the moſt knowing of the Prophets, 

as founding their Clain to Knowledge upon 

their EasT«: xx Defcent, and thereby fairly 
allowing the SU PErIority of their Chaluean 
Maſters e. 

Non was this a ſhort-lived Reputation, that 
flouriſhed for an Age, and then evaniſhed : It 
ſurmounted even their national Calamities ; 

Aa 4 and, 


© III. Kines IV. F. zo. | 
EM "ID" ON DPI TT IWN9IR NRA TY 


How will ye ſay unto Puaraon, 1 am a Son of the Wis E, 4 "| 
San Y the Kings of the EAST: 80 0779 ought to be tranſlated, fl 4 a 
Isa 1A xix. 5. 11. | | 
| 
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Let. 19. and, like the Grecians of old, and the Ch. 

of late, enabled the Vanquiſhed to give 
Law to the Victors. Theſe knowing and 
polite Nations civilized the rude Roman and 
rugged Tartar, their Conquerors; and, in the 
Fane” manner, the haughty Mede and hardy 
Per/ian, ſubmitted to the Leſſons of their 
Chaldean Subjects, both in Religion and Po- 
licy. They are particularly celebrated for their 
Skill in Afronomy, which a part of them af- 


terwards abuſed, by applying it to Horoſcopes 
and Divination”: But the Hiſtory of the J/ije- 
men, as our Tranſlation renders the MATO, 


(Mac) of the Original“, guided by a Star, 


portending, or rather announcing, the Birth 


of a King to the Jews, does great Honour to 
the 


f GrRAEC1aA capta ſerum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agrei LaTio. Horar. 


_ > 8 Of the t vo and twenty Families that have reigned in CMN a, 
three were Tartars, who quick'y adopted the Chine/e Manners 
and Literature. See Viaggi di M. Marco Polo Gentilhuomo Fe- 
retiano, Ano 120% Abdalla BEIDAWI. Edit. Muller. Au- 


XALES Six IG AE. Ofc, 
bh Tu ne quæßetis ſcire, neſas, quem mihi quem tibi 
Fineni Di dederint Leuconoè“: neu BABYLON IOO 
Tentaris numeros. Hof Ar. 
CAU Danis ſed major erit fiducia : quicquid 
Dixerit 4/7:0/:345 credent à fronte relatum 
HaMpmonis. |; 
Annum diemque 'ultimum vitæ jampridem ſuſpectum habeb.J! 
(Demi:iazus) Horam etiam; nec non et genus mortis. Adoleſ: 
centulo CHALDAET cuncta predixerant. Suk rox. 


JuvexAL 


i "122 MAT 4 T6 ayxzToAwr W& 5510070» MATO. B. &. St. 
Icxarivs fays: the Splendor of the Star was inefable, and 
truck all who beheid it with Amazement; for all the other 
Stars, together with the Sux and Moon, attended it in a Cho- 
OW hile in Luſtre 1 it outſhone them all, XIV. Epift, ad 25 
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the Science of theſe eaſtern Sages, and won- Let.19. 
derfully quadrates with their conſtant Con- 
templation of the Hoſt of Heaven. 

DisTrANCE of Time, and Want of Records, 
rmit us not to determine the preciſe Period 
when the Chaldeans departed from the Purity 
of their primitive Syſtem, But as in all hu- 
man Societies, there is a Mixture of good and 
bad, of noble and baſe, it would ſeem that a 
meaner Set of them had early proſtituted their 
Science to Incantation and Magic*; while the 
ſounder and ſuperior Part renounced them for 
ſo doing, and acquired ſuch Reputation by 
their upright Conduct and celeſtial Science, 
a5, like other divine Lawgivers, to be thought 
worthy of Empire l. It is paſt doubt, that 
before they were known to the Arabs, under 
the Name of Zabians, they had ſuperadded to 
their firſt Principle of ane ſupreme GOD (to 
which they inviolably adhered) a ſecond Prin- 
ciple, of the heavenly Bodies being, as it were, 
nis Miniſters, and Mediators between him and 
ſinful Men. Upon this they built ſuch a Train 
9 9 N 98 of 
« See ISA IAH xlvii. $ 12 and 13, where by the Y NIN 
the Society of the Heavens, or Heaven-Companions, which we 
have tranilated 4ſrologers, ſeems to be meant the ſeparated, or, 
:f you pleate, the conſecrated Body of the Chaldean Aſtronomers ; 


and by the Star. gacers and monthly Prognofticators, the Fortune» 
tellers and Genethliacs. They ſtill ſwarm in the EasT. 


1 "Adugiro ty T1 Bacuruvicg K Toi; £mL4weiows p. t- 
Poi5 rds XAAAAIOIE eagoonycgriopivorc, 6s meet apgorogpuiar i 
T2 TAzop' W00T WOT 07 wav; xz eye hrt i g Ou xd x01- 
7 64 %%%. ETPAB. BIB. ze, See alſo his Account of Moe ſet, 
in the XVI Book, under the Article of Sy 14; | 
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Let.19. of ſuperſtitious Practices, performed in Honour. 
of the brighteſt Stars, as made ſome fancy 

them to be denominated * from theſe Objects 
of their Worſhip, which ſavoured ſtrongly of 
Idolatry. High Devotion, like other Paſſions, 
when divorced from Underſtanding, ſtands on 
1 the Brink of a Precipice, with a Deſcent ſo 
| | | ſlippery, that, without ſome Counter-Paſſion 
[ | to keep the Poiſe, down it hurls into Super- 
1 ſtition and Folly v. 
| * THESE viſible Planets, ſaid they, theſe 
| | «© glorious incorruptible Orbs, are the eternal 
| 


— IIIIESESY 
— 
lic. 5 


© Habitations of GENII, or Vehicles of pure 
. © ſpiritual Subſtances, which animate them as 
| | the human Soul does the Body, and by 
| * whoſe Miniſtry and Interpoſition, the ſu- 
preme Being (whom they call the God of 
© Gods, and Lord of Lords) governs the 
„World, and diſpoſes of the Fates of Men. 
| |; It is they that reveal his ſovereign Will to 
4 Mortals, and by their Means his Bene- 
0 « fits are conveyed to the Inhabitants of the 
| Earth. At firſt therefore, continues my 


— 2 —5 
— Er IE 


— 


Author, they offered up their Prayers to theſe 


: Miniſters 
| = From DM NN TzABA-SHAMAIM, the Hoſt of Hea- 
. | ven. | | 
(|| | Fes Diverſe Bande 


© Diverſi han Riti, et Habiti, e Favelle. 
Altri adora le Belve ; altri la grande 
Commune Madre ; il Sole altri e le Stelle : 
vi | V” chi d' abominevoli Vivande 
1 Le Menſe ingombra, ſcelerate e felle. 
1 E'n ſomma, ogn' un che'n qua da Cala ſiede 
| Barbaro & di coſtumi, empio di fede. Tasse. 
| 4 
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Miniſters of the divine Will; then they pro- Let. 19. 
ceeded to burn Incenſe and make Oblations, —v—* 
ſuch as they thought moſt agreeable to their 
ſuppoſed Natures. They accurately obſeryed 

their Riſing and Setting, their Conjunctions 

and Aſpects, their Houſes, as they are called, 

or Manſions among the Conſtellations, divi- 

ding the World among them, and affigning 

ſuch and ſuch a Species of Being to each par- 

_ ticular Planet's Adminiſtration. According to 
their Number, they made a ſucceſſive Revo- 
lution of Time in ſeven Days, which we call 
a Week, and conſecrated each Day to its Guar- 
dian Planet; a Cuſtom that, from them, has 
ſpread thro' moſt Nations, and ſeems to fa- 
vour the Aſſertion of the Fewiſb and Arabic 
Authors, that their Religion, as it is among 
the oldeſt in the World, has likewiſe ſpread 
itſelf over the Face of the whole Earth, 

Bur in proceſs of Time their Rites mul- 
tiplied, and their Worſhip grew more ſenſual. 
Their mediatory Planet, they obſerved, fre- 

quently withdrew from their Sight, while 

they ſtood in conſtant Need of his Interceſſion 
and Influence, They therefore formed to 
themſelves Figures or Schemes, myſtically re- 
preſenting the Powers and Properties, not only 
of each Planet, but of the Lord of all, and 
his chief Attributes. Theſe were put in a 
ſort of Shrine of a proportionable Form, to 
which they paid a pious Reverence, 
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Let. 19. Tus the Shrine of the FIRST Cavs was 
—— ſet over all the reſt, and received their prime 
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© Devotions. Under it was the Shrine of 
* Minp, or Underſlanding ; then the Shrine 
* of PROVIDENCE, or Foreſight; then of 
© SpIRIT; and, laſt of all, the Shrine of 
* NEcessITY—all of a perfect ſpherical Fi- 


gure, denoting Eternity. After theſe, ſtood 


the Shrine of Saturn, an Hexagon, or Fi- 
*. gure of ſix Angles; then the Shrine of Ju- 
© piter, a Triangle; of Mars, an oblong 
Square; of the Sun, a perfect Square; and 
* ſo of the other Planets, Now, from the 
Worſhip paid to theſe myſtic Shrines, and 
ſymbolical Repreſentations, intelligible to few 
but their Prieſts, it was natural for a new Sect 


to form itſelf, fond of a real Image, or rather 


a fancied Likeneſs of the favorite Planet ?, 
This they made of ſuch Metal as they ima- 
gined was moſt conſonant to its Nature ; of 


Geld, to the Sun; of Silver, to the Moon; 


of Iron, to Mars and thereby fixed the Tra- 
dition of the Names given to Metals by the 
Chymiſts, which is equally received over the 


World, as their Doctrine of the Days of the 


Week. 


„ PntLoLavs, the eminent Pyzhagorean, ſays the Circle was 
conſecrated as the Symbol of the Gops, vos g Jew 1 porgoiy as 
they were Intelligences. Action within the Agent, which the 
Schoolmen call Aus immanens, is the Action of Minp : Such, 
they ſay, is a Circle put in Motion. DamascIvs. 


- There are two Sects of Zaz1ans, ſays Shabreftan YU 
wif), Shrine-Worſhipperr, and wie?) EASY Image. I or- 
Sippers. | 


F 
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Week. Then offering, at the proper Hour Let.19. 
and preciſe Minute of the Day conſecrated to 


the Planet, the moſt grateful Perfumes and 
| Sacrifices, which they always burnt entire, 
they believed that the pure ſpiritual Intelli- 
gence, deſcending from its Orb at their Prayer, 
alighted on its yſtic Symbol, ſaid the better 
fort; on its real Image, ſaid the more ſenſual, 
which it animated, and made ſometimes to 
ſpeak, and at other Times appear in Dreams 
and Viſions, to reveal the Will of the moſt 
High God, and direct its pious Votaries to 
their own Advantage 2. 

HERE we find the ſecond Step of our Pro- 
greſſion, the Introduction of Star-Worſhip 
among a People who formerly adored one only 
God, and who ſtill pretended to implore his 
Bleſſing thro' the Mediation of theſe his ſup- 
poſed Miniſters. In order to deſcribe the 
third, we muſt ſhift the Scene, and take leave 
of the Zabians; for we never read of their 
falling into groſs Polytheiſm, and deifying 
every thing around them. But the Taſk would 
be now equally ſuperfluous as endleſs. Let us 
content ourſelves with this general melancholy 
Truth, © That there is no Nation known in 
* Hiſtory, which in ſome Period or other of 
its Duration, has not been addicted to ab- 
* ſurd Ceremonies, and plunged in ſome Spe- 
* ctes of Idolatry. Could any Nation have 


1 Pococx. Srecimen Hiſt, Ax An ves. 
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Let. 19. hoped for Exemption, it muſt have been 

a chiſen People, ſelected from all the Tribes 
and Families of the Earth, to be holy Pat- 
terns of a pure Worſhip, and, as it were, 
Guardians of a divine Diſpenſation . And 
yet we are aſſured, by the moſt unſuſpicious 
Authority, that it was quite otherwiſe; no 
Race or Society of Men having more quickly 
or groſly abandoned the noble Simplicity of 
their primitive Inſtitution, tho” viſibly revealed 
from Heaven, and ſupported by a Succeſſion 
of the moſt ſtriking Miracles. Their Zabian 
Neighbours continued much longer untainted, 
nor did they ever arrive at ſuch a Pitch of 
Stupidity and Corruption, as the ſtubborn 


Hebrews *, But if your Curiofity ſhould lead 
you 


” Baſtame por Prueva de la Excelencia del Pueblo de Yael el 
haverlos Dios eſcogido por Pueblo Say de entre las Naciones 
del Mundo, y poſar el Caſo diviro ſobre ſu Moltitud, haſta que 
llegaron todos ellos al grado de la Prophecia, y paſſò la cota a 
ſus Mugeres. (Los Patriarcas) fueron el Coragon del genero hu- 
mano, y ſu Teſoro—y los demas fueron como Corteſas. 
Cuzar1. Ditcorl, I. 


Exo. xxxii. F. 8. 

t It does not appear, that ever there was a People ſo prone 
to Idolatry as the eavs, before they were carried Captives to 
BanBYLON. The Number of thy Gods are according to the Num- 
| ber of thy Cities, O Jupan! ſays one of their Prophets (1); 
(if | who likewiſe affirms, that, to the Aſtoniſhment of Heaven and 
"i Earth, no Nation had ſuch Proneneſs to change their fa//e Gods 

| as the, Jeaus to abandon the true (2) He paints this in the 
ſtrongeſt Metaphors that human Language or human Maxxzxs 
x | can afford (3). But thro? all their hiſtory, they are chielly re. 
#14 roached with ru Sorts of Idolatry ; firſt, the Worſhip of 

AAL, and ſecondly, of AsxTEROTH. Sometimes theſe are 


joined, as Goss worſhipped by one People, and ſometimes dil- 
. tinguiſhed 


— 
—— "5 + 


nan 


(1) JexEM, ii. & 28. (2) Ibid. & 10, 11, 12, (3) Ira zu. 
In. § 1, 2. compared with EZECH. xvi. § 25, 26. 
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you to inquire into the Degeneracy of this Let. 19. 
very Chaldean Tribe, ſo pure at the beginning. 


and fo long uninfected, you will find it painted 
in ſtrong Colours by a very learned Few *, 
who yet does them not the Juſtice they have 
met with, both from Chri/tzan and Mabo- 


metan Writers . 
TuüEIR Doctrine is nearly the ſame with 


that delivered by PL AT, in the Perſon of 


the celebrated DIOTIMA, a learned Lady, 
whom Socrates owned as his Miſtreſs: Not 

in 
tinguiſned as Gops of d4;/erent Nations, The firſt is frequently 
uſed in the plural Number, Ba ALIM; and the laſt is a/zways 
ſo. The Fews were originally CHALDEANS (4) or, as we are 
elſewhere told, their Father was an Amorite, and their Mother 
a Hittite (5); and from a ſmall Tribe grew, in 430 Years, to be 
a numerous People in EcyzyT. Now the Cha/deans, their 
Forefathers, beſides the mot High God, worſhipped the Hor of 
Heaven, the BaaLim (ſee Page 89, Note ) and the Epypri- 
ans, their Maſters, for whoſe Country and Cuſtoms they retained 
ſuch Fondneſs, worſhipped the Ox, the Heifer, the Ca/f, the 
Goat, the Ram, in ſhort Y? Tax FrLockxs. No wonder 
if a ſuperſtitious Nation, ſprung from one Country, and modelled 
in another, followed the Worſhip of their Pragenitors and Lords. 
That this was their Practice, appears plain ſrom the Golder: 
Caf, compared with the Speech of one of their greateſt Cap- 
tains: * Noww therefore put away the Gops which your Fathers 
* ſerved on the other Side of the River (Eufpbrates ; that is, the 
© CHALDEAY?e) and in EGYPT; and jerve ye IEHOVAH. Ann 
* if it ſeem evil to you to ſerve JEHOVAH, choeſe yen this Day 
* hem you will ſerve; whether the Govs which your Fathers 
* ſerved on the other Side of the RivER, er the Gops of the 
* Amorites in whoſe Land ye dwwel/?* The Chaldeans, on the 
other Side the River, worſhipped the Baalim, and the Egyp- 
tians, and their Neighbours the Amcrites, the ASHTEROTH. 
Put this muſt not be confounded either with INNWN Groves, the 
Place of Worſhip ; nor with n pl. maſc. ſignifying a col- 
lateral Object, STATVEs. 


(4) Gexes. xi, § 28, 31. (5) Ez Rc. xvi. & 3. 
* Moxen Nevo, Lib. III. Cap. 29. 
% GREGOR, ABU. FaRact, Dr. Pococx. 
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Let. 19. in the Senſe that Term is uſed in Town, but 
= — Mmcaning a holy Propheteſs, from whom he 
; profeſſed to have learned abundance of fine 
Things. upon the moſt important Subjects, 
and which neither he, nor his illuſtrious Pu— 
pil, durſt venture to publiſh as their wy, 
From her he learned, as his Scholar makes 
him ſay, that the Species of GENII is a mid- 


« 
4 
c 
“ 
64 


die Nature, —ſomething between Gods and 
Men. As ſuch, its chief Employment is to 
ſerve as the Organ of Communication be- 
twixt them, to convey the Tranſactions on 


Earth to the Gods, and explain to Mortals 


the good Pleaſure of Heaven : For this great 
Purpoſe, it is placed in the Middle between 
both, filling the apparent empty Space, and 
connecting the mighty Extremes of the 
Wolz. Thro' this middle Species of Be- 


ing, Prophecy, in all its different Shapes, 


and all the Science of the Prieſts about ſa- 
cred Matters, is conveyed to Men; ſuch as 
Sacrifices, Ceremonies, Prayers, and Charms; 
and, in a word, every ſort of Divination and 
Fugglery : For the divine Nature never im- 
mediately mixes, nor communicates with 
the mortal; but, thro' the Canal of this 


Species of Gemz, all Communion and Inter- 


courſe between Gods and Men, is carried on, 
whether awake or aſleep *. 7, 
T 
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Ir is not at all improbable, that the learned Let. 19. 
Philoſopher may have drawn this Donne re 
from the ſame Source, whence it was gene- 
rally believ'd he had his Knowledge of the 
Soul's Immortality?. However that may be, 1 
it is certain, that a Subordination of Deitzes, ot 1 
different Orders of celeſtial Powers, is a very W | 
ancient, and eſpecially an eaſtern Tenet. We 
find Traces of it in moſt of their religious 
Syſtems ; nay, and ſometimes their Divinities | | 
not only ſubordinate, but even oppoſite to one 1 
another. Thus the CHALDEANS, immovea- 1 
ble in the Belief of one ſupreme Being, yet laid | 
it down as a fundamental Principle, that his ll | 
Will and Benefits were conveyed to Mortals 3 ll 
© by the ſole Miniſtry of ſpiritual Subſtances, _ 
in the ſame Manner, ſays Shahre/zan, as the 1 
Orthodox of other Religions, Jewiſh, Chri- | 1 
* ſtian, and Mahometan, believe he employs 
© [Jen like themſelves.” Thus the ancient | bil. 
Mac1 built their Belief and Practice upon 
two Principles, LIGHT and DARK NS s. | 
They called the firſt Kapiman®, the Ancient 
or Eternal; and the ſecond Anraman?®, the 


E b Latter 


I know, ſays Pauſanias, that the Cyarpeans of Ari, 
and the Indian Magi, were the firſt Aſſerters of the Immort i- 
iy of the Soul of Man; an Opinion that has been ſince adop ed 

by Praro the Son of Ariſlo, and ſome others of the Grecian 
Philoſophers. . MkEss EN IA. 

From the Chaldie DT Prioritas. Primordium temporis, 
comes the numeral in the ſame Dialect PTD Primus, Princi- 
Jium. | : 

* It is plainly from I Aucheran, Chald. Pfericr, Ul. 


* 
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Let. 19. Latter or Created. Some ſaid theſe Principles 
were oppoſite and coeval; others, that they 


were oppoſite but ſucceſſive; and theſe Sects 
continued diſputing, until their great Reform- 
er ZARADUSHT, or Zoroaſter, taught them 
that neither Kadiman, nor Abraman, were 
eternal; but both created by the one eternal 
GOD, who had no Companion nor Equal, 
and of whom he forbid to frame any Statue 
or Likeneſs, but only to worſhip him under 
the Symbol of Fire, 
THESE various Creeds and Inflitations will 
appear leſs ſtrange, if we caſt an Eye back- 
ward upon the many monſtrous Hereſies that 
ſprang early up in the primitive Church«; and 
it we recollect that ſome very learned Men of 
late, have intermix'd Opinions not unlike 
Plato's and the Zabians, with the Doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, It is the famous PosrTzL 
that I have chiefly in my Eye, who in the 
former Part of his Life was the Wonder of 
France, and indeed of all the Republic of 
Letters. His Reputation was ſuch, that many 
Princes had Recourſe to him in Queſtions of 
Literature; nor did he loſe it but by an At- 
tempt to become a Catholic Apoſtle, and to 
convert by his ſuperior Reaſon all the Nations 
1 of 


> See Exop. iii. F 2. xxiv. F 17. xl. $ 34, 38. Jevir. 
bx. F 24, 24. 

© See Epipbanius and lrenæus, chiefly on the Manicures 
and GyosT1Cs, 
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of the Earth to Chriſtianity. For this Pur- Let. 19. 
poſe he wrote under a very appoſite Name, — 


(Elias Pandochæus, or Receiver General) his 
1 froe Tube penultimæ Clan- 
That is Univerſal Unity, or the Sound 
7 the laſt Trumpet ſave one. There he pre- 
tends to demonſtrate the Conſiſtency of all 
Sects, eus, Mabometans, Heretics, Pagans, 
with the Chriſtian Doctrines. He maintains, 
that a// Nations knew from the Beginning, 
and practiſed the ſelf-ſame Religion in Sub- 
ſtance, tho' under different Symbols: He even 
enters into a Detail, and affirms that the Books 
of Zobar, Rabboth, and the Medraſhim (Col- 
lections of Few/h Comments and Traditions) 
proceed from the very ſame Spirit that dicta- 
ted the Gofpel ; and in ſhort, that the Va- 
lani, the Magi, the G -ymnoſophiſts, the Chal- 
dean, Egyptian, and Jewiſh Prophets, are all 
of one and the ſame Original. 
Tut beſt Key to this Conduct, is to tell 
you, that this great Man was, at times, a lit- 
tle crazy, though with ſome lucid Intervals. 
The Converſion of all Nations, was the tick- 
liſn String of his happy Enthuſiaſm, which 
at illumined Hours, made him drive an 
Idea entertained by many in a leſſer Degree, 


to the Pitch of Extravagance I have repre- 


ſented. Among many great Names I could 
B b 2 men- 


6. PosTELL1 de Origin. Cap. xyii. 
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Let. 19. mention, the ingenious Abbé Pluche, who 
= has transformed the Egyptian Deities into 
Puppets dreſſed up for public. Signals, allows 
the primitive Religion to have been pure ; and 
the Worſhip of one God to have been ſettled. 
as the traditional Practice all over the Eaſt: 
And another Author, of fluent Expreſſion and 
6 good Intentions, ſeems to have writ a long 
| learned Romance *, only to ſhew that all the 
. Heathen Nations, not only held the Principle 
of Unity in the Godhead, but had Notions 
| of the moſt myſterious Points of our Belief 
' 
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concerning his Being and Providence. 

Tuo' theſe Views of the Conſent of Na- 
tions be perhaps ſtretched full as far as they 
1 will bear, yet their humane Tendency, 79 
| Wd | make all Mankind happy, ſurely pleads for 
1 5 ſome Grains of Allowance, Who can doubt 
| #00} but the good Pojiel's Heart was overflowing 
7. - with Charity, when his Head was warm with 
1 9 a fancied Reſemblance or Identity of all the 
„ Religions in the World; and feeding his Hopes 

of being the glorious Inſtrument of a total 
Coalition? Let us therefore, in conſideration 
Ä of ſo beneficent a Temper, ſmile at bis Sal- 
lize, and ceaſe to wonder, if finding every 
where Traces of ſpiritual Intelligences, Mini- 

ters to the Mit High, he adopted the Za- | 
bian or Platonic Principle into his apoſtolical 


. Theory, | 


Voyages de Cyrus. 
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Theory ©; and now purſue the next SEP. of Let.19. 
our orn. . 
Z TIE was, PR a ſagacious Rabbi, when 
E- © the whole Earth was covered with Blindneſs 
5 and Error, ſome few of the Patriarchs only 
; © excepted, One Nation ſaid there was no | 
: « frſt Cause, nor any Part of the Univerſe 
5 that cou'd with greater Propriety call itſelf 
EE © a Creature than a Creator, fiance the Whole 


was eternal, Another ſaid the Empyreum, 
br celeſtial Sphere, was eternal, the Author 
of all Things, and adored it accordingly. 
A third believed that Fire was the Sub- 
” * ſtance and Caule of Light, and of the ſtu- 
| pendous Productions we ſee in the World, 
for which they adored it; and ſaid the Sou! 
© too was Fire. Others, and the greater Part, 
. Wworſhipped the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, 
” * and the Figures of Animals formed in Like- 
> <« neſs to thoſe in the Zodiac. Others wor- 
1 x . 0 . ; » . 
* * ſhipped their Princes or their J/:/e-men ; 
Cc 8 | . . 
s © and all agreed, that it was impoſſible for 
8 
| aan thing in the World to ſwerve from the 
|} * Courſe of Nature. 
I Za 
25 B b 3 „ 
l . 
ry = © Je montre par mes Ecrits qu' au deſſous de la Trinite il y A 
; 10 neceſſairement une piremitre Intelligence, qui contient toutes les 
11- . Intelligences du monde, tant humaine- Comme angeliques, qui 
a 1 de leur Naturel toutes ſont bonnes de la aquelle premiere Intel- 
4 1 ligence, qui eſt premierement Emane2 comme la Lumiere du So- 
ca! lei! tiinum, ou comme Podeur du corps odorant, et en apres eſt 
wwWrece ſorm62 et faite, et unie principalement à la ſeconde Per- 
1 ſonne qui eſt paſſiv ec. 


ApoLOOIE de GUILLEAUMkE Por EI, * S. de la 
E:bitoteque du Roi. : 
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Let. 19. TxinGs continued in this State, proceeds 
the Rabbi, until the PüILOSOPRHERS, Men of 
* @ fine ſubtile Wit and profound Meditation, 
* diſcovered and confeſſed that there muſt be a 
* FigsT CAusk, almighty and ſupreme, whom 
no created Being can reſemble. But they 
« erred in the Progreſs of their Reaſoning ; 
* ſaying, that tho' Gop created, he does not 
© now operate in the World in general, much 
* leſsin Individuals, nor direct particular Events; 
* which they thought too mean to fall under 
the Cognizance of ſo exalted a Being, eſpe- 
* cially as he never innovates nor alters their 
original Nature.” 
AND now, My Friend! we have reached 
the grand revolving Point of our Circle: 


Magnus ab integro Seclorum naſcitur Ordo 
Pallio ! et incipient magni procedere Menſes: 


— 4 
— Eo 


The Point when ſound PHIL osOo PHV brought 
Men back to ancient Simplicity in Belief and 
Worſhip, in Times of the greateſt Superſti- 
tion and Fondneſs of ſplendid Ceremonies. 
To ſhew this in its genuine Light, I have 
choſe the Teſtimony of a ſtaunch Few, as 
the plaineſt and leaſt liable to Exception: 
But either he confines the latter Part of his 
Obſcrvation ſolely to the Epicureans, who de- 
nied 
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Ut | Rabbi Jura the Lewire, Author of the excellent Dia/ogue 
| inicetibed CUuzZAKY. RI 
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nied the Providence of GOD e, and whom, Let. 19. 
for that Reaſon, all his Nation cordially —v— 
hate, or he is highly unjuſt to the other pious 
Philoſophers ; for even thoſe who by their 
_ deepeſt Reſearches cou'd not find out the 

Almighty to Perfection, who were perſuaded 
that in him we live, and move, and have our 
Being, but cou'd not decide whether he were 
a Principle ſeparate from the Univerſe, or the 
vital Source of Life and Exiſtence diffuſed 
thro' the Whole, even Zho/e aſſerted and ad- 
mired his Providence. | | 
A c6REAT Aſtronomer and Mathematician 
concludes his Conſtruction of Aratus Sphere 
with this remarkable Doubt, and its Solu- 
tion. There is a Queſtion put, ſays he, whe- 
ther JupiTER (the ſupreme God) be na 
terial, or an active Principle; whether he 
be a Living Soul animating the World, or 
* a pure Intelligence, or ſome ſuperior Power 
* far exalted above the Heavens, and by Na- 
ture 7mmoveable? As for Aratus he has 
mentioned the Name of Jupiter in the com- 
mon Acceptation, as the Baſes of Being, and 
Foundation of the Univerſe : But one of two 
is certain, That either the all-diſpoſing Pro- 
* vidence of the Deity reaches and acts thro' 
Bb4 3 
e e r eee 
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the WoL r, and that his Eſſence, extend- 


— ing throughout, is the Bond of its Union; 


< or, that he is a ſeparate Being acting accord- 


ing to the Names given him by the Anci— 


* ents, (who aſcribed the Good of every Event 
to God) to point out his Perfections: They 
call him generative and parental Jove, ſo- 
* ctal, ſupplicative, regal, governing, friendly, 
and hoſpitable, the Counſellor, the Thunderer, 
the Deliverer, and ſuch like: Or, in more 
* intelligible Terms, JuP1TER, the Source of 
Being, the Bond of Relations, and Director 
« of Birth; the Author of Society, the Hearer 
of Prayer, the Governor of Kings and Na- 
tions, the Preſident of Friendſhip, the Pro- 
* teQor of the Stranger, the Inſpirer of Coun- 
ſel, and firſt Cauſe of whatever happens in 
* the natural or moral World Þ His al- 
mighty Hand holds the unerring Ballance that 
weighs the Fates; and hard by his Throne, 
on Right and Left, ſtand the two inexhauſt- 
ed Urns, the one filled with Good Fortune 
and Happinels, the other with Misfortune and 
Miſery, Out of theſe, this Father of Gods 
and Men, mixes to every Mortal his Doſe of 
Lite; and as he tempers the deſtined Draught, 
ſo are their Days embittered with Diſaſters, or 
flow ferene in Eaſe and Proſperity i, From 


its Pedeſtal Og the wond'rous Chain of Gold, 


that 
* AEONTIOY MEHXANIKOY Azigiory EP2icas. 
MH  IATAR. K. 
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that binds the Planets to their Spheres, and 
ſuſpends the Sea, and Earth, and Air, and 
all they contain, inſeparably linked to his eter- 
nal Throne k. 

Tust Pictures, drawn by the. Ancients, 
of the divine Providence, are too lively and 
ſtriking to need any Explication: But it is 
with Diffidence that | enter upon the Sequel 
of my Enterprize, to tranſmit the Concep- 
tions, or copy the Stile of the Language 
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Let. 1. 
— 


judged worthy to be ſpoken by the Gods, 


eſpecially on ſuch a Subject as the Creation and 
Government of the World: Let me attempt 
it, upon two equitable Conditions: Firſt, that 


you remember where it was the great Philo- 


ſopher lived and wrote— among a giddy Peo- 
ple, nurſed in Ignorance, drunk with Power, 
and jealous of their national Superſtitions — : 
Next, that you make a large Allowance to 
me, beyond what Timeus aſks, before he en- 
ter upon his exalted Theme. 

SPEECH, fays he, ſhould bear ſome Pro- 
portion to the Subjects: But as no Words can 
fully expreſs their Eſſence, or reach their Sub- 
ſtance and internal Nature, we muſt be con- 
tent if we can deliver ſome Likeneſs or Image, 
ſuch as may convey a Shadow or Semblance 


of the Truth. If therefore, my Friend! of 


8 


the numberleſs Doctrines which many have 
advanced 
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Loet. 19. advanced concerning the Nature of tb. 
A © Gons, and Creation of the World, we are 

© not able to make out an exa# and conſent 

© Scheme, you muſt not be ſurprized, but be 

© pleaſed if we can reach a probable one; te- 

* membering, that both I who ſpeak, and you 

© who hear and judge, have no divine, bu 

< an imperfect human Nature; whom it there- 

© fore becomes, upon ſach high Subjects, to 
© reſt fatisfied with probable Accounts, without 
© moroſe Enquiry into the Matter, 
LEr us THEN DECLARE, for what Rez- 
ſon the Author of Being and Creator of the 
World, at firſt compoſed the wond'ou 
Frame ? 
HE 1s 600D :— But Envy « or ILL-wIII 

is in no reſpect incident to the Goop : Exempt 
from theſe it was his Will, that all Things 
ſhould be made as like to Hermſelf as poſſible: 
With Zh:s Intention, finding all viſible Mar- 
TER, not in a State of Reſt, but toſſed to and 
fro, in a wild irregular Motion, He fiſt 
brought Order out of Confuſion, as the pre- 
ferable State. For it was and is utterly im- 
poſſible, that the 5% of Berngs ſhould produce 
that Thing which is not the 5% and Faire 
the Materials admit of. Wherefore contem- 
plating, he ſaw, that even among 3 
Objects, nothing void of Thought could, 


whole or in Part, ever compare for 3 
witk 
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with what was poſſeſſed of Intelligence; and Let. 19. 
then, that it was impoſſible Thought ſhould —v— 
reſide in any Subſtance but in Mind or Spirit. 

He therefore endow'd a Minp with Intelli- | 
gence, and conjoining that Mind to the im- Il 
menſe material Frame, he finiſhed the mighty [ 
Work, the Fabric of the World, with the 1 
higheſt Beauty and Perfection of Which its 0 
Nature was capable. 1 

Tnus, in a probable way of Reaſoning, we 1 


muſt needs conclude, that the Univerſe is, | * | | 
in truth, an animated thinking Subſtance, fo Il 
formed by the Fore-knowledge of G o p.“ 1 
Then the Philoſopher proceeds to give an Ac- b 


count of the Compoſition of the Elements, 1 
of the Formation of the Heavens, of the ſphe- : | | | i 
rical Figure of the Univerſe, and of the har- i| [ 
monic Proportions concurring in the Produc- = | 
tion of the immaterial thinking Subſtance | 
which animates the Wore. This, as its = 
Father who begot it, perceived to be fſelf- | 
moved and ſelf-ſubfiſtent, and the Image of 
the eternal Gods, he approved and was glad, 
and went on to liken it ſtill more to the ori- 
ginal Madel. Wherefore as it is an eternal 
animated Subſtance, he reſolved to render the I 
whole Creation, as far as poſſible, the ſame. 1 
But ſince the Nature of an immortal Sub- 1 
ſtance cannot be perfectly adapted to gene- | il 
rated Matter, the great Architect contrived 2 1 
certain 
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Let. 19. certain moving Semblance of endleſs Duratiqy, 


$ p& 
' 


Having therefore put the Heavens in order 
(Duration or Eternity continuing ſtill the ſelf. 
ſame individual Thing) he framed a progreſ. 
ſive Imitation of it, perpetually encreaſing by 
Number and Quantity, which we call TIME! 


For Days, and Nights, and Months, and Years, 


(all Parts of Time) did not exiſt until the 
Heavens were made, and were by him or. 
dained to co-exiſt along with the Heaven; 
how ſoon they were ſet a going. It is true 
that Men, when they ſpeak of Paſt and Fu- 
ture, improperly and inadvertently apply theſe 
Parts of created Time to eternal Duration: 
But in ſound Reaſon, we can with Propriety 


only ſay, of the latter, that 1T 15; while i? 
| 4045, 


! So our plaintive PoE: 

- The long deſtined Hour 
From everlaſting Ages growing ripe, 

'That memorable Hour of wond'rous Birth, 
When the dread Sire on Emanation bent 
And big with Nature, riſing in his Might 
Called forth Creation. Then T1me firſt was bor», 
By Godhead ftreaming thro' a thouſand Worlds. 


And with till greater Maſtery and higher Colouring, 
From the great Days of n, 
From old Fternity's myſterious Orh 
Was Time cut off, and caſt beneath the Skies; 
The Skies which watch him in his new Abode, 
Meaſuring his Motions by revolving Spheres, 
T hat horologe Machinery divine : 
Hours, Days, and Months, and Years, his Children, play 
Like numerous Wings around him as he flies; 
Or rather as unequal Plumes, they ſhape 
His ample Pinions, ſwift as darted Flame 
To gain his Goal, to reach his ancient Neſt, 
And join a new ETenniTY, his Sire, 


In his Immatability to reft, | ; 
Tux ComrLartnt. Night II. 
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«as, and it will be, ſhould be ſolely applied Let.19. 
to progrefhive Exiſtence, proceeding Step by 


Step in Time. For theſe Expreflions (it was, 
and 77 will be) denote ſucceſſive Movements: 
But the other (Eternal Duration or Exiſtence) 
is for ever the ſame, indiviſible, immoveable, 
without poſſibility of its becoming elder or 
younger, or that it ſhould be faid to be now 
pat, or that it is yet to come. In a word, 
nothing can be applied to it, which Generg- 
tion, or the receiving a Beginning of Exiſt- 
ence, makes us apply to ſenſible Objects; 
theſe laſt being all Portions of Time, which 


revolves in ſuccefiivg Periods, and only imi- 


tales ETERNITY, —— 
TIME therefore began with the Heavens, 


that as they took Riſe together, they may be | 


together di//oved, if ſuch Diſſolution ſhall ever 


happen. It was formed upon the Model of 


the ETERNAIL NATUR, and made as like to 


it as poſſible; the Model having exiſted for 


all Erernity, and the Copy being to exiſt for 
all Time, of which alone it can be ſaid, it 
was, it 7s, and it will be hereafter, Such then 
veing the Decree and Purpoſe of Gop con- 
cerning the Formation of Time, the SUN was 
produced, and the Moox, and the other 7ve 
Sars commonly called Planets (Wanderers) 
in order to generate Time, and to divide and 


preſerve its Numbers. Their ſeveral Bodies 
| were 
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Let. 19. were firſt formed by God, and then placed in 
me Orbits which they were ſeverally to de. 
ſcribe, ſeven in Number as they are ſeven, 
the Moon in the Orbit neareſt the Earth; the 
Sun in that next above it; the Morning Star, 
and that conſecrated to Mercury, he ordained 
to circumvolve with equal Velocity as the Su, 
but with a contrary Tendency ; whence it 
comes to paſs, that they frequently overtake, 
and are overtaken in the ſame Place by one 
another, both the Sun, and Mercury, and the 
Morning Star. As for the other Planets, if 
one were to treat of them all, and account for 
their Movements, it would exceed the Bounds 
for which they are here mentioned. | 
Tu the Pythagorean proceeds to rehearſe 
ſome of the Cauſes and Conſequences of their 
Motions—and particularly their being anima- 
ted with living Souls n, capable of receiving 
and executing their Creator's Command: He 
mentions the Production of Light in the /. 
cond Orbit; the Generation of Day and NMiglt, 
of Months and Years; and the grand Period of 
the Revolution, when all the heavenly Bo- 
dies return to their firſt Starting-place, and in 
the ſame Order they were at firſt whirled off, 
begin their Circumvolutions anew, After that 
he deſcribes the Creation of the remaining 
| animated 
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animated Parts of the Univerſe. They were Let. 19. 
to be of four Sorts. Firſt, the celeſtial Race 
of the Gods; next, the pinioned Inhabitants. 
of the Sky ; then the watery Shoals in the li- 
quid Element; and, laſtly, the Animals of 


the dry Land. After explaining the igneous 


Compoſition of the firſt, whom he calls vi- 

ble and begotten Gods, he ſubjoins the cele- 
brated Paſſage already mentioned ®, © That 
© as for the other Deities (beſides theſe hea- 
© yvenly Bodies) it was above his Capacity 
© to deſcribe their Natures, or comprehend 

their Generation: But that we muſt believe 
« thoſe inſpired Perſons, who, as they them- 

« ſelves ſay, are Deſcendants of the Gods, and 

© who, ſome way or other, have come at a 

clear Knowledge of their Progenitors. No 

© matter tho' what they ſay be deſtitute of 
* probable or neceſſary Proofs: We cannot re- 

fuſe our Aſſent to theſe Children of the 

Gods, both as they profeſs to relate their 

Family Concerns, and likewiſe in due Obe- 

* dience to the Laws. But the great CREA- 

Tor having finiſhed the Production of his ce- 

leſtial Progeny, called them all together, and 

ſpoke in this Manner: 

« Gops of the Gods ! whoſe Maker I am, 


A 


and Author of your Powers, which pro- 
_ © ceeding from Me, if I ſo will, ſhall never 
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Let. 19.“ be diflolved ! Whatever hath been tyed, can 
A 


be unlooſed; but to undo what has been 
well done, or deſtroy an harmonious Frame, 
is malicious and evil. Wherefore, as you 
have once received a Being, immortal in- 
deed, or indiſſolvable, you are not; yet 
ſhall you never be diſſolved, nor taſte the 
Deſtiny of Death; my unchangeable Will 
being a greater and more authentic Security 
than the Bonds of Life, in which you were 
bound at your Creation. Now then at— 
tend and learn what J appoint and enjoin. 
Three Species of mortal Creatures are yet 
to be made: While theſe are wanting, the 
Heaven will be imperfect, which would not 
contain every Kind of living Creature, as it 
muſt do to be entirely compleat. But were 
they to be generated by me, and receive 
under my Hand the Sources of Life, they 
muſt likewiſe prove immortal, and be on 
a Level with the Gods. In order therefore 
that they may both be mortal, and that the 
Work may indeed be compleat, do you, 
according to your Natures, undertake the 
Work, and imitating my Power in the 
Production of yourſelves, finiſh the Ani- 
mal Creation, As for that Part which 
is to be ſtiled immortal and divine, and 
which will be the leading Principle in ſuch 
of them as always wiſh to follow RicurT 


and Us, that I myſelf will create, and de- 
« liver 


[OE 
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« liver over to you: Then, for what remains, Let, 19, 
% do you, interweaving the Mortal with In- 
« mortality, form and generate Animals, nou- 
« rjiſh them with Food, and receive them to 
e your Boſom when fallen to Decay.“ | 
Thus HE SPOKE: — and turning again to 
the eternal CRATER, in which he had mix- 
ed and tempered the Soul of the Univerſe, he 
poured on the Remains of the celeſtial Crea- 
tion, and mixing them together nearly after 
the ſame manner, but not now ſo pure and 
genuine as before; nor all equally fo, but of a 
firſt, ſecond, and third Alloy, he compounded 
the mighty Maſs, and diſtributed Minds equal 
in number to the Stars ——a Mind to every 
Star; ia which having placed them as it were 
in a Chariot, he ſhewed them the Nature of 
the WuoLE of Trincs, and fixed their 27. 
revocable Laws, © Furſt, that one common Ori- 
gin ſhould be allotted to all, that no one 
might have leſs than another at the Hands 
« of his Maker; but that when they were 
© diſſeminated each into the Organ of Time 
© (heavenly Body) proper to them, they ſhould 
« produce the moſt religious and God-like of 
mortal Creatures, Man. But as the human 
* Nature was to be twofold, the better Sex was 
to be called the Male, And fince they were 
of courſe to be tranſplanted into Bodies, now 
in Contact, and now at a diſtance from ſur- 
| Cc * rounding 
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- Miſery : And whoſoever lives well his allot- 
ted Time, fhall after Death return to the 
: Habitation of his congenial Star, and there 


next Birth aſſume the Female Nature. Both 
Male and Female, after a thouſand Years, 


human Soul ſhall come to animate a wild 
Beaſt; and if even there it do not refrain 
from its wonted Wickedneſs, it ſhall, at the 


that Species of a Brute, whoſe Manners it 


that in which it contracted its Droſs and 


Letters concerning Mythology. 
rounding Objects, in the firſt place one ge- 
neral Senſe muſt be natural to all, eſpecially 
a Perception of external Violence : Next, 
mutual Love, but mixed with Pleaſure and 
Pain; and along with theſe Fear and An- 
ger, with all their Conſequences, and all their 
Contraries. Theſe Paſſions, if they can com- 
mand, they ſhall live in Juſtice and Felicity ; 
but if commanded by them, in Wrong and 


lead a bleſſed Life; but failing, he muſt at 


ſhall by Lot enter upon a ſecond State, and 
chuſe what kind of Lite each pleaſes to lead ; 
when it ſhall ſometimes happen, that a 


various Turns of Birth, always change to 


laſt copied: Nor ſhall it ever be difintang- 
led, and arrive at the End of its Sufferings, 
until it hath performed an equal Period to 


Dregs, the Cauſe of its Deformity ; and 
then having maſtered by Reaſon the irra- 
tional tumultuous Appetites ariſing from 

| Fire 
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« Fire and Water, Earth and Air, it re-attain Let. 1g. 
the purer Species of its firſt and bet Exi- ov 
© ſtence.' 
Tus eternal Laws of Being and Happineſs 
thus eſtabliſhed, that the Creator might be free 
of the Evil incident to the Creature, he diſſemi- 
nated the MINDS he had made, ſome into the 
Sun, ſome into the Moon, ſome into the other 
Members of T.; MR: And after their Diſſemina- 
tion, he empowered the recent Deities to form 
mortal Bodies, and whatever was to be joined 
with the human Soul. This, and all that enſues 
upon their Conjunction, Zhey are to frame and 
govern in the beſt and moſt excellent manner 
poſſible, that the mortal Creature may not 
prove the Source of Evil to itſelf. And now 
the CREATOR, having thus ordained all Things, 
remained in his 7% Eſtate, worthy of his 
Nature; while his Sons obſerving their Pa- 
rent's Command, and receiving at his Hand 
an immortal Principle of a mortal Creature, 
imitated their Maker; and borrowing a Par- 
ticle from each of the four Elements, Fire, 
Water, Earth and Air, which they were again 
to repay, they ntted them together, and cre- 
ated Man, 


WRHETHER PL ATO drew his Doctrine 
concerning theſe inferior Gods, Intelligences 
animating the Sun, Moon, and Planets, im- 

| GED mediately 
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Let.19, mediately from CHALDra (where they had 
them ranged into 


Thrones, Domimions, Princedoms, Vi "oY Powers, 


and conſidered them as Attributes and Emana- 
tions of the ſupreme Being) or whether it was 
traced back trom the firſt Ideas of his national 
Religion to their eaftern Source, is at preſent of 
little Importance. The Queſtion that calls 
our Attention, and ariſes from the Subject, is, 
How natural it muſt be in conſequence of 
ſuch Doctrine, for blind Devotion to lead 
Men into Sar-Morſbip, even while the Unity 
of the Mo? High GOD was demonſtrated by 
the Zabrans, and the Eternity and unchange- 
able Godhead of the great CREATOR, was 
aſſerted by Pythagoras and Plato? So true it 
is, that new adopted Deities, from ſome Out- 
© ſkirts of the Scheme, make way for a Mul- 
© tiplication of Myſteries, and that for a Re- 
c lapſe into Ignorance and Credulity,” This 
affects not only the bewildered Bulk of Man- 
kind, but even thoſe who profeſs to follow a 
more refined Plan, and to practiſe the ſub- 
limeſt . For many Ages after Plato, 
his 
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his Followers continued to teach nearly the Let. 19. 
ſame Doctrine concerning the Deity : But i 


later Times ſome great Proficients in his Phi- 
loſophy, ſeem, I ſay /eem, to have ſubſtituted 
the Power of the Sud to that of a bs 
Mixp and eternal PRovIDENCE *. 

TH1s is that alluring Worſhip of the grand 
Luminary, the Source of Light and Life in 


the material World, which I obſerved was 
the wideſt ſpread and of the longeſt Conti- 


nuance, It is not confined to our Hemi- 
ſphere z it reaches round the Globe, and co- 
extends with the human Race; there being 
hardly a People who, at ſome Time or other, 
have not paid Homage to his all-chearing 
Ray. Take one curious Inſtance of a great 
Nation, who are at this Day lar Idolaters. 
In North America there 1s a fine Country, 


lying between thirty-three and thirty-ſeven 


Degrees of North Latitude. It is a vaſt Val- 
ley, bounded on the Eaſt and North by a 
Chain of high Mountains called the Apalates; 


by the barbarous Province of Tagouefta, or 


Tegeſta, on the South; and on the Weſt by 
the Rio del Spirito ſanto (which they call 
Hitanachi) and ſome little Hills that lie be- 
tween it and the Cofakites, The preſent In- 
habitants of this Country, have no Records 
but Tradition : They have the Complexion, 
Features, Hair, and particularly the Eyes of 

Ge 1 the 
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Let. i 9. the moſt northern Tartars ; as alſo a great 
D Reſemblance of their Manners, Language, 


and Government, 'Two Tribes, the Hou/ta- 
mins and Elamins, wander yet through the 


Wilds of Florida, in the Tartar-Faſhion. The 


_ reſt were perſuaded by their Paracouſſe (Prince) 


MavRpoc to ſettle in Apalachia, about nine 
or ten Days Journey from the Sea, with which 
they communicate by means of the Hitanach:, 
which diſcharges itlelf into the Gulph cf 
Mexico. 

THE APALAK1TEs, planted in a happy 
Soil, ſoon taſted the Sweets of good Order 
and Policy. - They turned populons, ſent Co- 
lonies ſouthward, and were, in their Turn, 
attacked by the northern Czſakites, Part of 
theſe coaleſced with the Apalakites, and Part 
having been expelled, wandered down to the 


Sea-Coaſt, paſſed over into the Antilles, and 


were termed Caratbes, that is, Strangers, Or 
Warriors added to the Nation. As for their 
Religion, the Afalakites, and moſt Part of the 
Americans, worſhip the 8 u N, whoſe Beams 


they believe to be of fach Virtue, as to give 


Lite and Motion to every living Thing: 
From him, they fay, the various Species of | 
Animals draw Vigonr and Health, the Hills 
and Vales their Fruitfulneſs, and the World 
itfelf its Stability and Duration. Their daily 
Worſhip is imple and pure; they ſtand in 

| the 
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the Door of their Houſe ; they ſalute him at Let. 19. 
his Riſing, and ſing Hymns to his Praiſe. e 
On ſolemn Days, inſtead of putting Beaſts to 
Death in Honour of the Source of Life, they 
burn Perfumes, and celebrate in Songs his 
Glory and Beneficence. This is accompanied 
with Alms to the Poor, and ſuch Preſents to 
their Faoudgs (Prieſts) who are likewiſe their 
Phy/icians, as are neceſſary for their Subſiſt- 
ence, Their grand Temple 1s a ſpacious 
Cav of wond'rous Form and Extent, on 
the Top of Mount Olaimi, about three Miles 
diſtant from MrLiLoT, the Capital of the 
Province of Bemarin, and the royal Seat. 

Nor was the Dc&rine of Man's Creation 
by the Gops, confined to Aja or Greece; it 
came northward with the Deſcendants of 
the Tartar Tribes that over-ran Ezrope, the 
Goths and YVandals*, The Gops, ſaid theſe 
Northerns, made the firſt MAN of an Aſßb- 
© Tree, and called him Askur (Æſc) and his 
© Wife Embla (Embla). They were at firſt 
© lifeleſs Lumps, without Speech or Motion; 
* until three of the celeſtial Race, mighty 
© and mild æcsars (Aſers) coming to a cer- 
© tain Place, found the wretched t and 
* Embla lying helpleſs on the Beach. Breath 
they had not, nor Blood —neither had they: 
© Reaſon, nor a beautiful Face. ODIN gave 
C4 —_< them 
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Let. 19. them Breath, HERNER Reaſon, and Lopux 

gave Blood, and a beautiful Face l. 
Ir muſt be allow'd that Philgſophy and Re- 
ligion make not always a good Aſſociation ; 
yet I cannot recollect any one Inſtance of 
Learning's having flouriſhed in a Nation, with- 
out introducing the Belief of one ſupreme Be- 
ing among its prime Favorites. Keep the 
Reſtriction ſteadily in View, that it is of the 
Heathen Nations I ſpeak, and you may con- 
fider them as moſt religious, or rather as moſt 
fincere in their Religion, when they are moſt 
 fimple and virtuous in their Manners ;—not in 
the higheſt Meaning of the Expreſſion, but 
leaning to that Part of Virtue we call So— 
briety and Innocence: But they are prure/t in 
their Belief at the Period of their greateſt 
Knowlege ; which however belongs only to 
2 Choſen Few, and can never extend to the 
Generality of an idolatrous People. Plutarch, 
in one of his Treatiſes, ſpeaking of a future 
State, tells, That when Philoſophy was at its 
Height in Athens, a comic Writer, the celc- 
brated Menander, with two or three Lines of a 
Play, had filled all Greece with Terror and 
Superſtition. Great muſt his Character have 
been, and no leſs their Credulity | Human 
Life is the verieſt Proteus in the World. 
The Manners of Men and Nations are in a 
perpetual Flux; their Laws, Cuſtoms, and 
Religion, 

* Fnna SA&'2UND, ex Molu⸗spa. Apnd Hickes, | 
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Religion, like their Habits, are ever ſhifting Let. 19. 


Modes; and, as the humorous Poet fays, 


Mou natural, now ſtrange ; 
Subjeft to Time, and Whim, and ſlippery Change. 


But, with his Permiſſion, that Inſtability is 
not wholly owing to Caprice: Could we trace 
their Hiſtory, unravel their Politics, and com- 
pare Circumſtances and Conjunctures, we 
would find that the Neceſſity of their Affairs, 
in the various Turns of their Fortune, * 
duced the Variation. 

Tue CIRCLE, My Friend! is drawn ; 
my Promiſe is fulfilled ; the Opinions of the 
ANCIENTS concerning the Rife and Govern- 
ment of the World, are faithfully ſet before 
you. You have, in the general Plan of 
Mythology, firſt the grand Key, That the 
Powers producing, and Parts compoſing 
the Univerſe, were their greateſt Gops;' 
and then the Out-Lines directing to the pe- 
culiar Nature of their ſeveral Deities, Shou d 
we deſcend lower, and enquire into all their 
Attributes, Rites, and Operations, the Detail 
would be endleſs, and not very ſatisfactory. 
Who can pretend to aſcertain the particular 
Aſpect of Things, that pleaſing Proportion, 
or faſcinating Species, that every ſpeculative 
Man, of a different Country and Character, 
took for a View of the Divinity? Leſs ſtill 

| - can 
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Let. 19. can we be abſolutely fure of their Symbols 
and Ceremonies, depending upon the deep. 

laid Deſigns of a Prieſt, or the heated Ima- 
gination of a Poet. The minute Applica- 
tion muſt be therefore left, as Religion was, 
of old, to every one's own particular Turn and 
Extent of Capacity” 
NATURE 1s FULL oF WoNnDERs z— Her 
Operations are marvellous; her Proportions 
divine; their Effects are ſtriking and power- 
ful; and the finer the Genius, — the wider 
the Underſtanding, the more lively are the 
Senſations of her filent Beauties. But ac- 
_ cording to the infinite Varieties of the hu- 
man Mind, both as different in itſelf, and 
more diverſified by the various Modes of 
Education, Climate, Accidents, and Train of 
Life, ſo different are our Conceptions of 
Nature, and of the Powers and Connexions 
that influence Mankind. 

Nov, Time was when each of theſe 
Powers, and every Type and Reſemblance of 
them, was deiſed; when their mutual De- 
pendencies, Sympathies, Antipathies, and 
chief Operations, figured either as Steps cf a 
Pedigree in the Genealogy of the Gops; or 
as War in Heaven, —Plots and Counter-plots 
among the jarring Deities, which were ſome- 
times amicably adjuſted, and ſometimes ended 
in ſuch fatal Cataſtrophies as Caſtrations, 

| Utur- 
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Uſurpations, and Impriſonment; — not told Let. 19. 
alike in every Nation; — but differently, aa 
the Cauſes above mentioned made them ſtrike 
differently upon the Mind of the Patriarch, 

Prieſt, or Lawgiver, that modelled the In- 
fant-State : — While above them all, 


The POET's Eye, in a fine Frenzy rolling, 

Did glance from Heaven to Earth, from 
Earth t Heaven ; 

And as Imagination bodied forth 

The Forms of things unknown, the Poets Pen 

Turn'd them to Shape, and gave to airy Nothing 

A lecal Hatitation and a Name. 
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included, 37. Slippery, and why, 38, 39. Com- 
mon Way of Reading, 39, 49. 
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LrTTER VII. Emblematical Drawings obſcure, 


41, 42. Firſt Plate of the Enquiry, &c. ex- 


plained, 4.3.—Criticiſed, 44. Prometheus making 


Man, 45. Wretched State of Mankind without 
him, 46—48. Egyptian Mythology, ibid. Cre- 


_ ation of the Morld allegorized, 49. Explained, 


50953. 


53 
LITTIER VIII. Second Plate, Pan, 54. His 
| Perſon, Birth, Parentage, Reed, 55. Pythagoric 


Numbers, 56. Oath, 57. Pan, why in Love 


 26ith Ecno, ibid. God of Shepherds, 58. VesTaA 


likewiſe double, ibid. Oroſmades and Serapis, 60. 
A Beaſt of William the Conqueror, 61. Gops 
differently view*d, 62. Vulgar, prone to Super- 
ſtition, 63. The Wie to Symbols, 64. Hymn to 


FA | 
Ler TER IX, My THOLOGyY vetwitching, 68. 


A Preſervative, 69. Definition of Mythology, 70. 
Simpleſt a Metaphor, ibid. The World's a Stage, 
paraphraſed, ibid. EaSTERNS metaphorical, 71. 
Esop, inimitable, ibid. PLaTo's Reſtriftions 
of Fable, 72. Demoſthenes and Agrippa's Apo- 
logues, 73, 74. Livy criticiſed, ibid. Parable 
of Jotham, 75. Material Mythology, 76. Ritual 
Mythology, 77. Eleuſinian Myſteries, ibid. Py- 
thagoric Precepts, 78. Mythology's allegorical 


Rone, 79 Her Perſon, Attitude, Symbols, At- 


tendants, &c. 80, 81, 82. 


LETTER X. VIR OIL“ Soul of the World, 83. 


Character of an amiable Friend, ibid. Hes1oD's 


Adareſs to the Muſes, 84. The Creation of the 
World in their Anfwer, 85. Chief Gos of the 


Ancients explained, 86—92. Turned to a regu- 
lar Account of the Creation, by Dr. Thomas 
BURNET, 94—97. Produttion of Animals by 
the recent EARTH, 98. Caution of the Stoics, 
98%. Their Philoſophy from Strabo, 99. Riſe of 
he Univerſe and Formation of Animals, according 
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to Hippocrates, 100, 101. Learned Arabs Un- 
believers in IsL AM, 102. An Ifland prodacins 
Men, and Trees bearing Women, ibid. Forma. 
tion of a Body in fermenting Clay, 103. Influr 
of the Soul from Gop, 104, 105. Origin of 
Animals according to Mosss, 106. Irradiation 


of ET HER, 107. Incubation of the Spirit of 


L 


Gop, 108. Golden Age from Hxs10D, 10g. 
Believed and minutely deſcribed, 110—114. 4 
World without Prometheus, 115. Two apocry- 
phal Lines in Homer, 116. Encomium of Dy, 
Tromas BURNET, 117. 


ETTER XI. ENTHUSIASM in Mythology, 119. 


Two Antidotes, ibid. Her Pliableneſs, 120. Her 


_. eldeſt Daughter, ibid. Examples from the gayer 


Paſſions : Love, ill-grown and dwarfiſh, 121. 


An Oracle to make him thrive, ibid. Depends on 


his Brother's Life, 122. Raiſes Diſcord in Hea- 
ven, ibid. His Wings clipt, and baniſhed, 123. 
Lamented, ibid. Invoked by Euripides, 124. Has 
two Bows, 125. Compoſed of Contraries accord- 
ing to Alexis, 126. Double or triple Repreſen- 
lations of the Gops, 127. CONTENTION ad 
Love in the Chaos, ibid. Mundane EGG, 128. 
Reſemblance, 129. Orphic Ec , 130. Dudility 
of FABLE, 131. | | 


* 


LeTTBR XII. Two Sources of Theology, 132. 


NaTuRE Ihe Scripture of the Heathens, ibid. 
Neglected by the Chriſtians, ibid. Studied by 
Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Sc. 133. Birth of 
Jupiter uncertain, 134. Variations in all Reli- 
gions, 135. Rival Temples on Moriah and Ge- 


rizzin, 136. Claſbing Accounts of Rhea's Deli- 


very reconciled, ibid. Jupiter's Birth ſettled the 
rolling Chaos, 137. Tartarus, the Dwelling f 
Japetus and Saturn, ibid. Jacos Benm's Riſe 
of the Univerſe, 138. Double Notion of Jupiter, 
and Import of his Name, ibid. PHERECYDES 
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8 Rlus, his Summary of the Creation, 139. Ja- 
dus appears to Ovid, 140. What he is? 141. 
Settlement of the Honours of the Gops, 142. 
Jovx, @ plaſtic Fire, according to Zeno, ibid. 
ETHER, or pure inviſible Fire, deſcribed by Dr. 
Berkely, 143. AIR, or Juno, by the. ſame, 
144. Jove's Transformations, Adulteries, and 
Broils with his Spouſe accounted for, 146, Juno 
becomes a Virgin once a Tear, ibid. Jovz's con- 
tradictory Epithets explained, 147. APpoLLo's 
448. Dr. RiehARD MAD de Imperio Solis 
& Lunz, ibid. Powers of Muſic and Poetry, 
149. Bacchic Paſſion, 150. Marsyas ex- 


plained, ibid. The Muses mend Apollo's Lyre, 
151. | | | 
Lars XIII. Irt-Humovw R raiſed by 


Elections, 152. Flaltery, a mean Vice, ibid. 
Vulgar Gentlemen, 153. Virtue, graced by 
Peliteneſs, ibid. Happineſs of Life conſiſts not 
in the Length of it, 154, The Doctor of 
Derry, ibid. Cowardice keeps Men from Vir- 
tue, 155. Gaiety inſeparable from Worth, ibid. 
Character of a vicious Wit, 156, Men of Plea- 
ſure, Drudges, 137. Ancient Debauchee, ibid. 
Vice ſickly and inconſiſtent, 158. The Supreme 
RuLEe of Happineſs, 159. Simple, 160. In- 
ward Monitor deſcribed, 161. Method of at- 


taining the higheſt Pelicity, 162. PIERRE 


PLOWMAN's Maxim, 163. Paſſions cheat us, 
ibid. Superſtition, 164. Gop's moſt auguſt 


Temple, ibid. PLEASURE and Pain linked by 


the Ends, 165. 


LerTer XIV. Prorictsncy in Mythology, 166. 


Pan's double Deſcent, ibid. HoukER's Au- 
thority rejected, ibid. Pausanias @ Low- 
Churchman, 167. OrPpnevus's Hymns, preferred 


to HomeR's, 168. Genuine, ibid. Prona- 
Pides, his Protocoſmus, 169. HESsIOD corrupts 


the 


. * — 
rr % 


the old Divinity, ibid. Unlucky Poet addref. 
ſing Diana, ibid. A Scots Divine, ibid. De- 
luſive Rule of judging ſacred Matters, 1759, 
Mr. Bay's Maxim, ibid. Mythology ſpoiled by 
hiſtorical Perſons, 171. Simple, the beſt, ibi 
Saturn's youngeſt Son KAIPOFL, ibid. VR xus, 
her Retinue, 172. EN EAS 4 Baſtard, 173. 
Ancient Theology according to Plutarch, ibid. 
Pa MDH O preferable to Homer, ibid. Ecvy- 
IAN Geds, 174. GRECIAN, ibid. Allegory, 
a convenient Screen, 175. Mercury's dou- 
ble Deſcent, ibid. Obſcene Figure of him, ibid. 
MyTHoLocGy happily applied, 176. Firſt 
Source of Corruption in it, bd. Second, 17). 
Tranſmiſſion of Religions, ibid. Gops identi- 
fied, 178. Plutarch believed Bacchus was wor- 
ſhipped by the Jews, ibid. Firſt PoE rs, what ? 
ibid. Third Source of Corruption, ibid. Ari- 
ſtotle's Complaint againſt the early Poets, 179. 
Nectar and Ambroſia, ibid. The RRAL Goos 
of the Ancients, 180, 181. Plato's Regulation 
of Mythology, 182. Roman Poets, legendary, 
183. Juxo improperly employed by Virgil, 
184. Boſſu, ibid. Italian Epic Poets, miſcall 
Allegory, 185. 5 | 

LETTER XV. McEaninGs aſcribed to ancien. 
Fables, conjectural, 186. Lord Bacon de Sapi- 
entia Veterum, ibid. Tradition in Mythology, 
i879, Materia prima, or primary Subſtance, 
wid. Firſt Philoſophers, Myſtelog iſts, 185. 
FicTioNs, unintelligible, and why? 189. 
Clearing up, ibid. Origin of myſtic Names, 
190. Youngett of the GRacts married to 
Sleep, 191. Functions of the other two, ibid. 
Loſs of TRADITIONS, 192. VARRO's Divi- 
hon of Time applied to SATURN, ibid. Part 

of his Fable, dark, 193. Origin of Serpents 
erected as Taliſman, 194. Mankind, _— 
| ratber 
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rather ſtupid, 195. Seneca's Complaint of the 
Jews, ibid. Irreparable Loſs of toritten Records, 
196. Jamblichus and Porphyry, ibid. Aſſocia- 
tion between Religion and Philoſophy, 197. PoR- 
PHYRY'S Letter to Anebo, 198. Anſwered by 
IamBLICHUS, 199. Barbarous Names of the 
Gops, ib. Their Reaſons, ib. Their Power, 
200. GREEKs Innovators, 201. Tamblichus's 
Miracles, 202. Inſtability of human Inſtituti- 
ons, 203. Examples from the greateſt Nations, 
ibid. Inveſtigation of 4% Rites, 204. Preſer- 
ved even by Enemies, ibid. Eaſterns characte- 
rized, 205. Grecians fanciful, ibid. Power of 
Fiction, 206. Cyclic-Poets prevail over Truth, 
ib. 


LrrrER XVI, EukgEMUERUs' Doctrine of the 
Gons being all. deiſied Mortals, 207. [ts various 


Reception, ibid. reputed an Atherſt, 208. fol- 
lowed by the Fathers, ibid. Primary Gops 
ſprung from CHAOS, 209. Reformation of The- 
ology by the P/atoniſts, 210. THEOGONIES, 
Co8MQGONIES, and Cos MoPOEIAsS, long before 
Platoniſm, 2 11. Hęſiod's PLAN, 212. Orpheus? 
Holy Wop, ibid. Allegory came not late, ib. 


Kequires a peculiar Genius, 213. Lord Verulam's 


Obſervation, ibid. GEN Ius of the Eaſterns, 214. 
of the Meſterns, ibid. of the FRENCH, accord- 
ing to Malegieux, Voltaire, and Rapin, ib. Mode 
of mortalizing TvPes, 215. Fontenelle's Re- 
mark on the Litterati, ibid. Abbe BANIE RS 
Mythology, 216. Writ on a Suppgſition, 217. 
Mifled by a Greek Word, ibid. Endeavours to 
blacken My: bology, 218. Why? 219. Infected 


by the Biſhop of Meawx, ibid. Parallel between 


that Prelate and the Biſhop of Cambray, 220, 
Mythology railed at by the former, ibid. His In- 


D d conſſtenq, 
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conſſſtency, 221. Extols the Poets, and explains 
their Allegories, 222—224. Ok1GEN's deciſive 
Teſtimony, 225. Eccleſiaſtic Spite at ancient 
FaBLE, 226. Chief Reaſon of it gone, ibid. 
Continued by Infection from the Fathers, 227. 
EvsesBrvus diſcards A/legory, 228, GRrecory 
of Naziazen, ridicules it, 229. St. AusTin G 
tinguiſbes it, ibid. Fathers, why fond of Eukk- 
MERUS? 230. Dreſs up the ancient Temples as 
ſo many Tomss, 231. Authors of a vulgar Pre. 
Judice, % The GRAND DISTINCTION, 7614. 
MoDERrns go upon various Scents in Mythology, 
bid Various Syſtems of Philoſophy, 232. Mr 
THOLOGY @ Labyrinth, ibid. A magic Mirror, 
233. Rejetts Uniformity, ibid. Mr. Warbur- 
ton's ingenious Criticiſm, 234. Reſemblance no 
Proof of Identity, 235, Reſemblance between 
Moszs and Baccavs, 236. Between Moss and 
Romvr.vs, 237. Mythical Barrier, 238. Ma- 
homet's Bridge Al-Sirat, 238. Claſhing Schemes 
of the Moderns, ibid. Of Gops of Hebrew Ex- 
traction, 229. Evidence ariſing from a Fable to 
fix a real Perſon, extremely ſlippery, 240. Sau- 
$ON allegorized into a Sceptical Hero, ibid. Phi- 
liſtius, Dogmatiſts, 241. Meaning of the Faw- 
bone of an Aſs, ibid. Fable of S1LExus contri- 
ved by the Devil, 242. To profane Jacob's 
Prophecy, 243. That Prophecy a perfect Riddle, 
244. Silenus Eſau's Father-in-law, ibid. Search 
of Similitudes, 7//uffve, 245. Three States of the 
World, ibid. Fewiſh Tabernacle a Model of the 
Univerſe, 246. Gops of the Ancients of three 
kinds, ibid. Had Votaries fitted to each, ibid. 
Pythagoras, Ayaxagoras, and Numa's Doctrine 
concerning Gop, 247. Antiſthenes, Xenophanes, 
and Xenophon's, 248. The Emperor Adrian's 
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pure Worſhip, ibid. Ariſtotle's Definition of Gop, 


249. Plutarch and Varro not firſt-rate Divines, 
250. Varro's Creed, ibid. His Syſtem of 7riple 
Theology, 251. Plutarch a devout Commentator, 
252. Character of a conceited Bigot in Plato's 
EUTHYPRO, 254. Proſecutes his own Father 
for Murther, 255. Thinks himſelf ſuperlatively 
holy, 256. Does it in Imitation of Jupiter and 
Saturn, 257. Believes their Story /itterally, 259. 
PaLiLas' myſterious Robe, ibid. Explained from 
PHERECYDES of Syros, ibid. Duties of Life and 
real Religion, inſeparable, 260. 


LETTER XVII. OrRtcrin and Arm of ancient 


My THoLOGY, 261. Often abuſed, ibid. No 
more than Wit, Religion, and Eloquence, 262. 
Inſtances of them all, ibid. Source of the 
Gods review'd, 263. ASTRONOMY and Ipo- 
LATRY, Twins, ibid, Born in fine Climates and 
clear Skies, 264. CHALDEA, ibid. Riſe of Ido- 
latry according to Rabbi Moss Ben Maimon, 
ibid. Prohibitions among the Jews, 265. To 
ſtudy Aſtronomy, Statuary, or other Rites than 
their own, ibid. To Reaſon, 266. Origin of 
WWhoredom and Hereſy, 267. Rabbinic Ingui/ition, 
268. Treat Chriſtians as Schiſmatics, ibid. Com- 
mon Origin of Mythology and Philoſophy, 269. 
Abraham educated in a dark Cave, ibid. Picture 


of the firſt Idolatry from JoB, 270. SolL AR 


WorsHrP, enſnaring, ibid. No Wonder, ibid. 
Traced throughout the World, ibid. Ap ON IS and 
VENus, 271. The Mirian Ba AL, Phenician 
BEEL-SAMEN, Egyptian Ok us, ibid. The Ara- 
bian Ou RO-TALT, Perfan OROSsMA DES, and 
Mir RRASs, 272. Two Gos only common to 
all EO Vr, ibid. Oldeſt Gops of the Perſians, 
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and Arabs, 273. Of the Ethiopians, 8 
Got hs, and Scythians, 274. How multiplied, 
275. Plato's Caution, ibid. Dii majorum & 
minorum GEN TIUM, 276. The CABEIRIM, or 
MricnTy Gops, 277. Their Origin and Num- 
ber, ibid. Lemnos and Samothrace, 278. Import 
of their Myſteries from M. J. Cicero, ib. Their 
myſtic Names, Ax i EROS, AXIOKE RSOS, AX10- 
KERSA, and KADMILUS, 279. Knowlege of 
Things the bejt Etymologiſt, ibid. CaBiR-Gonps 
Egyptian, 280. Children of VuLcan, ibid. 
Pigmies like their Father, ibid, Explication of 
their Natures and Names, 281. Familiarity de- 
1 ſtroys Admiration, 282, Myſterious Apparatus 
|| for the Colir toi eee ibid. My THoLoGy 
| not confined to Poets, 283. FABLE the firſt Garb 
of Wiſdom, ibid. Eſop, Nathan, Foab, Pilpay, 
} 284. Indiſpenſible in Politics, ibid. Triumphs 
in Theology, 285. Sanctified in Syria, ibid. Ori- 
gen, Philo, Tertullian, Type-finders, 286. Nece/- 
ſity of Allegory in Religion, ibid. Naked Truth, 
like the Sud; Fable, like the Rain-Bow, 287. 
Solemn Obſcurity, /alutary in ſacred Matlers, 
[ 288. Not among real Proteftants, 289. Exp of 
IR | religious Allegomy, ibid. Numenius, Diagoras, MM. 
J Attilins the Duumvir, 290. EVG the Mzther 
of Myſteries, ibid. Firſt Poets, Theologues, 291. 
Held in high Veneration, particularly Hom ER, 
ibid. Even HisToORY tranimitted in Fable, 292. 
Example from the Jliad, ib. Two from Xeno- 
| phon's Anabajts, 292. Conjunion of POETRY, 
| PriiosoPHY, and LEGISLATION, 294. Wit 
and Wiſdom at Variance, ibid. PRIESTS join 
Intereits with the PoE T, 295. Terrify the 
Il icked with his Tales, ib. Uſe of Luſtrations 
and Proceſſions, 296. Dancing — Bacchanals — 
Tarantula 
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Tarantula—and the Ladies, ibid. All holy Rites, 
Curzxs, 297. Their End and Inſtitution from 
Iamblichus, 298. The Phallus,—obſcene Forms, 
ibid. Paſſions ſtemmed; — better eluded, 299. 


Grecian Allegories, ib. Wiſe Judgment of Dio- 


ny/ius the Halicarnaſſean, 300. FABLE a Fund of 
Morals, 301. An immoral Man, a monſtrous 
many-headed BE asT, 302. Proteus—the human 
Heart, 303. Power of Fable, ibid. Principle of 
Knowlege and Key of Nature, from M. Lz1s- 
N1TS, 304. From M. BERNIER, 305. From 
Plato's TIM Aus, 306. Eternal and immuta- 
ble Relations, 307. Divine NATURE, Nx- 
CESSITY, the FAT Es, 308. View of the Un1- 


VERSE, 309. Ancient Philoſophers, why little 


underſtood ? ibid. Uſeleſsneſs of TRANSLULATI- 
owns, ibid, Prophetical Stile, divinely entbuſiaſtic, 
310. Impoſſible to tranſlate, 311. A Poet three 


Steps from Truth, a Tranſlator five, 312. Ama- 


zing Application of the Ancients, ibid. Subtlety 
of Mahometans, 213. The Cor Ax abuſed in the 
French, and more in the old Latin Verſion, 314. 
Done Juſtice to in the Engliſh, 315. Believed 
eternal and uncreated by the orthodox MosLt ms, 
ibid. Reading of it converts the King of Cariſine, 


ibid. Var between him and the Great GEN GIS- 


AN, 316. Foundation and Purpoſe of the Cor Ax, 
318. It's Doctrine concerning the DE IT , ibid. 
Knowlege muſt be drunk at the Fountain-Head, 
319, The Socratice Chartæ, ibid. VirTuE 
and SCIENCE in their fineſt Dreſs, ib. PLaTto's 
Language, fit to be uſed by the Gops, 320. De- 
ſtiny of departed Souls, ibid. Platonic Heaven 
and Hell, 321. A Pane of Light the Band of 
Heaven, ibid. The Spindle of NECEss1TY, 322. 
Twwirls round the Spheres, ibid. Their Muſic, 


323. 


I D E X. 

323. The Fates, NR es sI v's Daughters, ibid. 
Lots ſcattered by the PROPHET, ibid. Pattery, 
of all forts of Lives, 324. Souls change accord. 
ing to their Choice, ibid. How to chuſe right, 
325. VirTue Happineſs, and Vice Miſery, 
ibid. Wretched Choice of a Kingdom, 326. 
Various and woful Changes of Lives, 327. Or- 
pheus, Thamyris, Ajax, Agamemnon, go into 
Animals, ibid. Atalanta into a Man, Epeus 
into a Woman, Therſites into a Monkey, and 
Ulyſſes into an obſcure careleſs Peaſant, 328. 
A Guardian Genius, ibid. Throne of Nexces- 
SITY, and Plain of OBL1vion, 329. River 
Id covcERN, and a new Birth, ibid. Eros 
the Pamphylian, revives the twelfth Day, 330. 
Concluſion of Plato's Politics, ibid. Introduction 
to his Laws, ibid. Ancient Theology points 10 
one ſupreme BEING, ibid. Wild, where it docs 
not, 331. A World made by WIsDoM, ibid. 


LeTTER XVIII. Opinions of the Ancients con- 
cerning the CREATION, 332. Neither wholly 
true nor falſe, ibid. Jewiſh Education, ibid. 
Commentators, 333. Natural Philoſophy ex- 
trated from the Scriptures, 334. Diſſuaded by 
Lord VERULAMu, ibid. Limits between Faith 
and Philoſophy, 333. Fixed by great and good 
Men, ibid. PRENICIAN Fragment prelerv d 
by Euſebius, 336. Mangled, and why? 337. 
Ten Breaks in it, 338. | 

 HisToxy oF ThE CREATION BY SAM 
CHUNTATHON, 338—349. Records kept by 
Prieſts all over the Eaſt, 349. At Feruſalem, 
ibid. CosMoGoNts not preciſely confined to 
the Creation of Things, 350. Criticiſm of San- 


chuniathon's, 351, How compoſed, ibid. Has 
raiſed 
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Abimelech, 1d. Job and Jethro, 370. Ba- 
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raiſed great Diſputes, 352. Umwiſely compared 
to the. Moſaic Hiſtory, 353. Proofs of true 
Religion from Tdolatry, whether concluſive, 354. 


Oppoſite Opinions, ibid. OrPpntvs's Hymns, 


Satan's Liturgy, 355. Perfely orthodox, ibid. 
Hiſtory of PARA DICE allegorical according to 
ER ASM us, ibid. And Pnilo, and ORricen, 
356. Both allegorical and litteral, ibid. Striftly 


litteral, 357. How far conform to the Doctrine 


of the Ancients, according 10 Dr. T. Bux NR, 
ibid. Popular in the End, 358. Elyſian Fields 
copied from Paradice, ibid. and PLAro's Gar- 
den of the Gods, ibid. and all Mythology from 
the Bible, ibid. Curious Inſtances, 359. From 
Dr. S. Patrick - Biſhop of Ely, ibid. From M. 
Fourmont, 360. Whether Atheiſm or Idolatry 
be worſt ? ibid. TRUTH needs no foreign Props, 


361. Nor the Holy Scriptures Authority from 


SAaNCHUNIATHON, 362. 


LETTER XIX. A CIRCLE of RELIOION among 


the Heathens, 263. Steps of the Revolution, 
ibid. Vossivs of the Origin of Idolatry, 364. 
Worſhip of one Gop, confined to no Tribe, ibid. 
ZaBIISM deſcribed, 365. Inveſtigation of the 


Name, ibid. Four Religions round Arabia in 


Mahomet's Days, ibid. The Prophet himſelf il- 
literate, 366. A Proof of his divine Legation, 
ibid. Firſt Khaliffs, barbarous Enthufiaſts, ibid. 
Amrou burns the Alexandrian Library, 367. 


Run to ihe other Extreme, and adore Learning, 


ibid. Tranſlate the ZABTAN Authors, ibid. 


Seat and Principles of the Zabians, 368. The 
oldeſt Religion in the World, ibid. Early Pu- 


RITY widely ſpread, 369. Melchizedec and 
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laam the Syrian, 271. Egyptian Temples with. 
out an Image, ibid. And Belus's at Babylon 
the ſame, ibid. Perſians even perſecute Ido- 
latry, 372. Firſt Worſhip in Greece and Rome 
very ſimple, ibid. No Statue in a Temple at 
Rome for 170 Tears, 373. Neither Temple 
nor Statue among the Germans, ibid. Firſt Sta- 
tues plain Stones, ibid. Of various Figures, 
374. DEIPHI, why the Navel of the Earth, 
ibid. Oriental Wiſdom in high Repute, 375. 
CHALDEANS Privy-Counſellors in Egypt, ibid. 
Govern the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, Greeks, 
their ſucceſſive Conquerors, 376. The Man, 
or Wise Mx of the Eaſt, Chaldean Aſtrono- 
mers, ibid. Exaggeration of St. Ignatius, 1614. 
Note (i) Two Setts of them, 377. The Pro- 
phet Is AI Al explained, ibid. His ſeeming Tau- 
tologies ſhewn to be accurate, ibid. Note (k). 
ZaBIANS fall into Star-Worſhip, 378. High 
Devotion, when ſlippery, ibid. Source of Aſtro- 
Jogy, 379. Of the Denomination of the Days 
of the Week, ibid. From Star-Worſhip Jo that 
of Symbols, ibid. Their ShRINEes deſcribed, 
380. From Symbols zo real Images, ibid. Two 
Sects of ZABLANS as of CHALDEANS, ibid. Fix 
the Chymical Names of Metals, ibid. Why the 
Circle repreſents Gop ? ibid. Note (o). Manner 
of Zabian Worſhip, 381. Never Polytheiſts, 
ibid. No Nation exempted from ſome Species of 
Idolatry, ibid. Leaſt of all the cholen People, 
382. Every Jew, Man and Woman, once in- 
{pired, ibid. Note (r). The real Origin of Jewiſh 
Idolatry, ibid. Note (t). Zabian Idolatry, 383. 
Dior iu A 2 holy Propheteſs, ibid. Socrates's 
Miſtreſs, 384. GE NII, @ Middle Nature be- 
tween Gods and Men, ibid. Subordination of 
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Deities, 385. Whence PLaTo drew bis Knotw- 
lege of the Souls Immort ality, ib. Note (7), Two 
firſt Principles of the Perſian Ma oi, ibid. KA- 
DIMAN and AHRAMAN, explained, i Bid. Notes 
(2) (*). ZAR DVUSsHT 07 ZOROAS TER, Yeaches 
onE TRUE G OD, 386. Inferior Deities in 


the firſt Hereſies, ibid. PosT'eL's great Repu-..." © 
tation, ibid. How loſt, 387. Maintains all 


Religions to be one and the ſame, ibid. A happy 
humane Enthuſiaſt, ibid. Abbe Pluche, 388. 
Chevalier Ramſay, ibid, Poſtel's Platonic Theo- 
log), 389. Note () All the Religions of the 
Heathen Werld brought under one View, ibid. 
P ILosop HV diſcovers @a FIRST CAUSE, 390. 
The grand Point of the Revolution, ibid. Aſſerts 
not only the Being of a God, but his Providence, 
391. Denied by EpicuRvs, ibid. Note (5). 
Queſtion about Gop put by LEON T Ius te Aſtro- 
nomer, 392. Jupiter's Epiihets, Ballance, Urns, 
and Golden Chain, ibid. Introduction to PLATO's 
Hiſtory of the Creation, 393, Way God 
made the Univerſe ? 394. Pre-exiſtent CH aos, 
ibid. Made the BEST and FAIREST poſſible, 2614, 
Animated by a MIND, 395. The Image of the 
ETERNAL, ibid. TIME, what? 396. How 
made, ibid. Admirably deſcribed by be reverend 
Dr. Younc, ibid. Note ('). Difference between 
TiME and ETERNITY, 397. Creation of the 
Sun, Moon, and Planets, ibid. All animated, 
398. Of the inferior viſible Gods, and terreſ- 
trial, aerial, and aquatic Animals, 399. The ce- 
lebrated Paſſage concerning the Gods by Law 
eſtabliſhed, ibid. The great CREAToR's Speech 
to the inferior Deities, 400. Creation of the 
Suman SOUL, 401. General and irrevocable 
Laus, ibid. Tranſmigration, 402. Source of 
E e Evil, 
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gions of the Heathens, 410. From Prieſthood, 
Legiſlation, and Poetry, 411. f 
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The 1200 following Books by the Au r non of the 
LETTERS concerning MYTHOLOGY. 


A In 12 Sections. The Book is properly ati Arifwer' to 
this Queſtion : © By what Fate, or Diſpoſition of Things it has 
« happened, that no Poet has equalled him for 2700 Years, nor 
1% any, that we know, ever ſurpaſſed him before ? Sect. E An 
Enquiry into Homer's Country and Climate, II. Into the pub- 
lic Manners of his Nation. 115 Into his Longuage Origin of 
Language. IV. Into his Religion: Origin of the Grecian 
Rites. V. Into the Manners of the Times: ancient and mo- 
dern Manners compared. VI. Into the Influence of ſuch 2 
Conjecture. VII. Into Homer's Education and 8 Hiſ- 
tory of Learning, and preceding Writers. VIII. Into his Cha- 
rater, Employment, and Manner of Life. IX. His Journey 
to Fgypr : His Allegories. X. His viſiting Delphi: Riſe of 
Oracles and Theology. XI. His Converſe with the Phenicians : 
His Miracles. XII. His Subject: The Trojan War, and Wan- 
derings of 1 With a new Head of Homer, and 16 Copper 
Plates done by the greateſt Maſters: As alſo a new Map of 
Greece, and of the Countries known to the ancient Greeks about 
the Time of the Trojan War; their ancient Names, and 
Inhabitants, with a Draught of the Voyages of Menelaus and 
Uher. The Second Edition. Price bound 67. 


£ A Enquiry into the LIE and WIIT ING of HOMER. 


IT. Paoors of the Enquiry.ints HOME R's LI rA and W Ar- 
TIxGs, tranſlated into — Being a Key to the Ent; 
with a curious Frontiſpiece. Price ſtiech'd 2 7. | | 

N. B. 4 /mall Number of the about tiwo Books are intel on 


large Paper. 
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BOOKS ſeld by J.Oswar Do, at the Roſe and 
Crown, near the Manſion-Houſe, London. 


Juſt publiſhed, in Two large V. alumes Octavo, beau- 
| | ti fully printed, | 


J. IALO GU Es concerning EDU cAT ION; or a Plan 
laid down on that Subject, in ſeveral Converſations of 

ſome philoſophical Gentlemen, for training up the Youth of 

both Sexes in Learning and Virtue. - 


N. B. The Second Volume may be had alone. 


II. All the Worxs of HORACE, tranſlated into Engliþ 
Proſe, as near as the Propriety of the two Languages will ad- 
mit. Together with the Original Latin from the beſt Editions. 
Wherein the Words of the Latin 'Text are. ranged in their 
Grammatical Order; the Ellipſes carefully ſupplied ; the Ob- 


| ſervations of the moſt valuable Commentators, both antient and 


modern, repreſented ; and the Author's Deſign and beautiful 
Deſcriptions fully ſet forth in a Key annexed to each Poem ; 


with Notes Geographical, H iſtorical, and Critical: Alſo the 
various Readings of Dr. Bentley. The Whole adapted to the 


Capacities of Youth at School, as well as.of private Gentlemen. 
In Two Volumes. Begun by D. Watſon, and publiſhed by 
Dr. Samuel Patrick. Io which is prefixed a Critical Diſſerta. 
tion on Horace and his Writings. : e 


III. TERENCE's Cou EDI EGV, tranſlated into Engli/þ 
Proſe, as near as the Propriety of the two Languages will ad- 
mit. Together with the origna/ Latin from the beſt Editions. 
Wherein the Words of the Latin Text are ranged in their 
Grammatical Order; the Ellipſes carefully ſupplied. ; the Ob- 
ſervations of the moſt valuable Commentators, both ancient and 
modern, repreſented ; and the Beauties of the Original ex- 
Plained in a new and conciſe Manner. With Notes pointing 
out the Connexion of the ſeveral Scenes, and an Index Critical 
and Phraſcological. The Whole adapted to the Capacities of 
Youth at School, as well as of private Gentlemen. In Two 
Volumes. Reviſed and corrected by S. Patrick, LL. D. Editor 
of Ainſwortb's Dictionary, and Hedericus's Lexicon. To which 
is prefixed the Life of TER ENCE, with ſome Account of the 
Dramatick Poetry of the Ancients. 


